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SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE: EXPLORER AND 
IMPERIALIST. 


BY JOHN NELSON. 


Some weeks ago a small 
group of men stood on the 
banks of the Peace River, a 
few miles above the point 
where, joined by the Hart and 
the Big Smoky, it swings north- 
ward and flows for two thou- 
sand miles to the Arctic Ocean. 
In the brilliant moonlight which 
marks even nominal hours of 
darkness in high latitudes, they 
sought to determine, from the 
scant evidence that remained, 
the bounds of an old fort. 
One of the group has been 
described by the former head 
of an American transcontinental 
railway system as the most 
' incurable and unconquerable 
pathfinder he has ever known 
among the engineers of the 
continent. But even he that 
night paid his tribute to a 
greater man, a native, like 
himself, of the Hebrides, and 
long a voluntary exile from 
“the lone shieling of the misty 
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island.”’ For the little cairn 
of stones, overgrown with grass 
and sting nettles, which en- 
gaged their attention was all 
that was left to mark the site 
of the Forks Fort of the 
Peace, erected and occupied by 
Alexander Mackenzie in the 
winter of 1792-93 as the base 
from which to make his great 
overland dash to the Pacific. 
Though neglected and almost 
lost, the spot is one of the 
most noteworthy in America. 
Here, during the long winter 
mentioned, was housed this 
eagle spirit, while his brain 
was busy with plans, and his 
hands with the preparation of 
equipment, for his memorable 
journey. Hence he departed 
in the late twilight of a May 
day, followed by the stoical © 
gaze of the natives and the 
tearful adieus of his winter 
interpreter and another man, | 
whom he left to hold the fort 
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till his possible return. Hither 
one afternoon in August of 
the same year he returned. 
Rounding a point and coming 
in view of the fort, his crew 
‘threw out a flag, and accom- 
panied it with a general dis- 
charge of firearms, while the 
men were in such spirits and 
bent to their paddles with 
such energy that they beached 
their canoe before the two 
men left in charge could dis- 
cover their senses to answer us. 
. . . Here my voyages of dis- 
covery terminate.” So runs 
Mackenzie’s journal. 

It was literally so. For here 
this lad from the Hebrides (he 
was still less than thirty years 
of age), whose paddles had 
broken more streams than those 
of any other explorer on the 
continent ; who was the first 
white man north of Mexico to 
cross the continent by land ; 
who had disproved the long- 
cherished theory of a north- 
west passage by water, and 
had demonstrated the feasi- 
bility of one by land ; who had 
tramped, paddled, or portaged 
it all the way from Montreal 
to Bella Coola,—at this spot 
he actually disarmed, the long 
day’s task being done. After 
a few days’ rest he went on 
to his winter quarters at Lake 
Athabasca. In the spring his 
trusty voyageurs transported 
him for the last time down 
the Saskatchewan, across Lake 
Winnipeg, and on by the Lake of 
the Woods to the foot of Rainy 
Lake. There they bade him 
farewell. Others carried him 
on to the great annual council 
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at Grand Portage of the traders, 
wintering partners, interpreters, 
and guides of the north, with 
the agents and clerks from 
Montreal. Here he mingled 
with the hundred or more who 
daily thronged the great dining- 
hall of the fort, regaling him- 
self on beef and ham and the 
unaccustomed milk there avail- 
able. A crew of the half 
thousand canoe men who pa- 
trolled the Ottawa and connect- 
ing waterways took him from 
here to Montreal, on his way 
to Scotland. He never saw the 
Peace or the Athabasca again. 

Some one has said that the 
culture of a people, and the 
stage of civilisation which it 
has attained, may be judged 
by the fidelity with which it 


marks points and periods 
epochal in its history. Judged 
by such a _ standard, the 


Canadian nation would suffer, 
perhaps unjustly. No monu- 
ment marks the steps of this 
intrepid man across the upper 
end of the American world. 
His work was carried on in 
districts which are still so 
remote from any considerable 
communities of people that 
this seeming neglect may in 
part be understood. But this 
absence of local knowledge and 
tradition to authenticate the 
records renders more urgent 
the need of quickly remedying 
the oversight. The Historic 
Sites and Monuments Board 
of Canada is about to reproduce, 
in red concrete embedded in 
the native granite, the char- 
acters which Mackenzie painted 
in large letters with a mixture 
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of grease and vermilion on the 
rock where he spent one of 
his first nights by the western 
sea: ‘“‘ Alexander Mackenzie, 
from Canada, by land, the 
twenty-second day of July, 
Seventeen hundred and ninety- 
three.”” But the sites of the 
Old Establishment and of the 
New, the forts on Lake Atha- 
basca and the Peace, these 
remain unmarked and almost 
unknown. 

When, this is remedied, scant 
tribute will still have been 
paid to one who was much 
more than trader, or even 
than explorer. History, which 
has recognised his achievements 
as a discoverer, is almost silent 
regarding the foresight with 
which he anticipated develop- 
ments on this continent, and 
how these might be related to 
that far east, the potentialities 
of which it has required the 
lapse of a whole century for 
people to appreciate. Had the 
counsel of Mackenzie to the 
British authorities been heeded, 
and had his early efforts to 
consolidate the trading com- 
panies in Canada been success- 
ful, there would be to-day 
different boundaries, different 
sovereignties, and different re- 
lationships in North - western 
America, on the Pacific, and in 
the Orient. There would still 
be the marks of the Old and 
the New Establishments on 
the prairie, but there might 
be as well a Great Establish- 
ment at Nootka, on the west 
coast of Vancouver Island, and 
minor ones at the mouth of 
the Columbia and north of 
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the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
marking a civil and naval base 
for the control of a fur and 
fishing industry in America 
and Asia, and on the Pacific, 
of huge proportions. And these 
would have been actively 
operating in the opening days 
of the nineteenth century, at 
a time when the somewhat 
nebulous rights of the Spaniards 
in the north-west inherited by 
Britain were being interpreted 
largely in terms of possession 
and occupation. The effect 
upon national boundaries would 
undoubtedly have been far- 
reaching. 

Posterity has done Mac- 
kenzie one act of justice by 
imposing his own name, instead 
of that of River Disappoint- 
ment which he employed, on 
the lordly stream which he 
followed to the Polar Sea, 
whose upper reaches he trav- 
ersed and whose sources he 
crossed in the mountains on 
his way to the Pacific. The 
Mackenzie, under that name 
or of the Peace, with its 
connecting waterways, bears 
the same relation to the era 
of discovery and fur-trading in 
North-western Canada as does 
the St Lawrence to the older 
portion of the Dominion. It 
is twice as long as the St 
Lawrence. It drains a much 
greater basin. And its waters 
are as closely associated with 
Mackenzie, who twice traversed 
every foot of its twenty-five 
hundred mile currents, as is 
the St Lawrence with the name 
of Cartier, or the Great Lakes 
with that of Champlain. 
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Between, the years 1770 and 
1820 the whole territory was 
the theatre of a bitter feud 
between two rival fur com- 
panies, almost at the same 
time as the more populous 
part of the continent was being 
torn by a sanguinary struggle. 
Notwithstanding this, it is note- 
worthy that, unlike other por- 
tions of the country where the 
aborigines were involved in 
the fights of the pale-faces, in 
the whole north country there 
was an absence of this unfortu- 
nate condition. The credit for 
this comparative peace under 
conditions so provocative of 
strife must be attributed in 
large measure to the sagacious, 
fair, and firm treatment of the 
natives by Alexander Macken- 
zie. From Fort Chipeweyan 
his control radiated over an 
area as large aS an empire, 
just as the sway of the early 
French explorers did from 
Hochelaga. 

There were two Fort Chipe- 
weyans. They were both situ- 
ated on Lake Athabasca, or, as 
it was then called, Lake of the 
Hills. The first—the one which 
Mackenzie caused to be built, 
and which was his base while 
in the north—was on the south 
shore. In 1820, after he had 
left the country, it was trans- 
ferred to a strategic; position 
on the north side of the lake, 
where an observation tower 
had long stood in connection 
with the movements of the 
Indians. 

To this Athabasca country 
came in 1787 the young Scots- 
man, then only twenty-four 
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years of age. He was entrust- 
ed with responsibilities rarely, 
under the policy of the com- 
pany, given to one of less than 
forty. But he had already 
justified the confidence of his 
employers. He had been five 
years in the fur-trading offices 
at Montreal. When only 
twenty-one years of age he 
had been the hero of a notable 
exploit. He had led an ex- 
pedition up the St Lawrence, 
overcoming its rapids, and by 
the Great Lakes through On- 
tario, then uninhabited except 
by savages, to Detroit. His 
conduct had put him in high 
favour; and when a year or 
two later he was visited there 
by one of the fur lords from 
Montreal, he was made a bour- 
geois or partner, and dispatched 
to the Churchill country. Here 
at the forks of the Saskatche- 
wan on Sturgeon Lake, in a 
location of high tactical value 
in its relation to the move- 
ments of the fur hunters, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in Fort 
Cumberland and the Canadian 
traders in another fort only 
five hundred yards distant, were 
waging sleepless and pitiless 
war on one another. Worse 
still, a turbulent Montreal trader 
named Pond had established a 
fort on the Elk River thirty 
miles south of Lake Athabasca, 
had killed a Swiss rival, and 
shortly before Mackenzie’s ad- 
vent had murdered a trader 
belonging to another faction 
of the Montreal group. 

There was no law in the 
land but the law of the strong. 
Fifteen years later, even, 4 
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young trader, forced to kill a 
predatory rival to save his 
furs, travelled to Montreal and 
appealed in vain to be tried 
and his guilt or innocence es- 
tablished. His request formed 
the basis of an appeal at that 
time to the British authorities 
to constitute some form of 
tribunal in Quebec or Ontario, 
which would have extra-terri- 
torial powers to deal with 
crime in a tributary wilderness 
which had no courts of its own. 
So, in his first great problem 
in the north, Mackenzie had to 
rely upon the resources of a 
persuasive and commanding 
personality, which in the next 
few years had too often to be 
called to his aid. 

His policy to hunter and 
trader alike was one of con- 
ciliation. The news of Pond’s 
crime was carried to Mac- 
kenzie by his cousin Roderick 
in a fleet canoe manned by six 
picked voyageurs, whose swift 
paddles brought him in a little 
over a month from Athabasca 
to the annual council at Grand 
Portage, near where Fort 
William now stands. It was 
decided that all interests must 
be merged to prevent future 
occurrences of the kind. Mac- 
kenzie was dispatched to the 
Athabasca country, to take per- 
sonal charge of it and the 
unknown country beyond. 

The manner in which he 
carried out some of the policies 
agreed upon, and the boldness 
with which he later reversed 
others, had a profound bearing 
upon all subsequent events in 
the north-west. He made his 


home at Pond’s Fort, partly, 
it may be presumed, to take 
advantage of the information 
which his host was supposed 
to have regarding the country, 
but doubtless also to keep in 
close personal contact with 
and exercise control over that 
wilful and troublesome soul. 
Such was his practice. Years 
afterward, when in the moun- 
tains on his journey to the sea, 
he suspected his guide of con- 
templated desertion. The situ- 
ation required heroic measures, 
and Mackenzie took them. He 
compelled the Indian to sleep 
with him, sharing, as a ground- 
sheet, the beaver skin of the 
native, which was lousy, and 
enduring the fumes of bear 
grease which his companion 
had employed liberally in mak- 
ing his toilet. He found that 
night that Macbeth had no 
monopoly of the ability to 
** murder sleep.” 

Certain general policies seem 
to have been decided at Grand 
Portage which Mackenzie, at 
first, according to Masson, 
started to put into effect. They 
involved the withdrawal of all 
the posts to the northward 
and the concentration of the 
fur trade at points nearer the 
settlements. But Mackenzie 
had the instincts of the ex- 
plorer even more than he 
had those of the trader. During 
the first winter at Pond’s post 
he came to certain conclusions, 
the ultimate effects of which 
were of the first importance. 

Some years before, Samuel 
Hearne had discovered the Cop- 
permine River, and had fol- 
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lowed it to the Arctic Sea. But 
as the winter wore on, Mac- 
kenzie, talking with the Indians, 
learned more and more of a 
much greater stream farther 
west, which also ran to the 
sea. His imagination was fired 
with the prospect of finding 
the long-sought north-western 
passage by water from America 
to Asia, and he exhausted every 
source of information on that 
point. He evidently disclosed 
to no one but his young and 
loyal kinsman, Roderick, the 
purpose which was taking shape 
in his heart. Pond was full of 
the misinformation so often 
retailed as local knowledge. 
Four years before he had put 
some of it in a map for the 
information of the Empress of 
Russia. His Indians had pad- 
dled from Hudson’s Bay to his 


post, and Pond thought he 
knew the distance, because they 
had told him how many pipes 
they had smoked on the journey, 
and one pipe was allowed for 


every league. Pond also had 
Cook’s observations, which in- 
dicated the distance from the 
bay to the Pacific. By a sim- 
ple sum in subtraction, there- 
fore, he was able to assure 
Mackenzie that his fort near 
Lake Athabasca was about forty 
or fifty leagues from the Pacific 
instead of three hundred, as a 
surveyor of the Colonial Office 
ascertained scientifically when 
he came to the fort a year or 
two later. 

So Mackenzie was forced to 
rely more and more on the 
knowledge of the Indians, and 
patiently extract from them 
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in grudging gutturals the hidden 
wisdom of their primitive minds. 
And thus through the dreary 
winter, questioning the natives, 
visiting the traps, making 
dog teams, bending wood for 
snow-shoes, or while making 
three daily rounds of his six 
nets to take the fish (being 
careful to keep his exposed 
hands always submerged during 
the operation, to prevent their 
beingfrozen), the young explorer 
steadily matured his plans. 
The first evidence of his 
changed purpose was the dis- 
patch of his cousin two or 
three days’ travel northward 
to build Fort Chipeweyan. 
Another trusty man, Leroux, 
he sent farther afield with 
instructions to establish a post 
and adjust some difficulties 
with the Indians at Great 
Bear Lake. Boyer turned west- 
ward, and where the Little 
Red River joins the Peace 
from the south, he erected 
the New Establishment to in- 
tercept the Indian trade from 
mountainwards. By Christmas, 
Roderick had his fort complete, 
and the chief visited it. Then 
having prevailed on his name- 
sake to carry on during his 
absence, Mackenzie set out on 
June 3, 1789, on the expedition 
which was to lead him by the 
Athabasca, the Slave, and the 
Mackenzie to the Arctic Ocean. 
When he reached the ice-fields 
at Whale Island he seems to 
have regarded his journey a8 @ 
vain one, for he named the 
river Disappointment, because 
his exploration had only proved 
that there was no _ ice-free 
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passage south of seventy 
degrees. He did not stay to 


guide the groping fingers of 
knowledge on the white edges 
of the world. He did not even 
taste the water, and seems to 
have been still in doubt as to 
whether he had reached the 
ocean, though his men had to 
move their effects to escape 
the rising tide, and though he 
saw again, as off his beloved 
Hebrides, the whales spouting 
in the northern seas. 

In one hundred and two 
days Mackenzie was back in 
Fort Chipeweyan. He had seen 
that the mountains paralleled 
the Mackenzie to its outlet; 
he had learned of the existence 
of the Yukon River, and had 
given directions for its explora- 
tion ; he had decided that the 
western sea, if it was to be 
found, must be approached 
from the land. He also felt 
the need of further know- 
ledge in astronomy and allied 
sciences, that his observations 
might be more accurate, and 
returned to England for in- 
struction in these and for new 
instruments, leaving Roderick 
in charge at Fort Chipeweyan. 

This fort was of more than 
usual interest. Its strategic 
position with regard to both 
hunters and rivals was un- 
excelled. About two hundred 
and fifty hunters made it their 
rendezvous, while it was the 
centre of about eighteen posts. 
It dominated a great network 
of mighty lakes and streams 
flowing to the north. It was 


built on a projection which 
thrust itself about three miles 
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into the lake. Roderick Mac- 
kenzie, who built it, says that 
“its base appeared in the 
shape of a person sitting with 
arms extended, the palms form- 
ing, as it were, a point.” The 
site was both beautiful and 
healthy, was surrounded by 
good fishing, and was the focus 
for a large converging trade 
from all points of the compass. 
Roderick sought to make the 
buildings conform to the im- 
portance of the location and 
the beauty of the site. He 
painted the interior. He also 
installed a well-selected library 
for the use of the traders and 
clerks. He playfully referred 
to it as “‘ The little Athens of 
the Arctic,’ while the more 
practical- minded spoke of it 
as the “Emporium of the 
North.” Fifty years afterward, 
when less enthusiastic and cul- 
tured agents were in charge, 
the library was sufficiently 
extensive and well-chosen to 
give delight to travellers who 
were forced to winter there. 
Now, after a century, Canada 
is beginning to realise that 
sites like these deserve to be 
rescued from neglect. 
Mackenzie was back at the 
fort early in 1792 with fresh 
instruments, with new know- 
ledge, and with the old deter- 
mination to gain the Pacific. 
His instinct told him that such 
a mighty river as the Peace, 
probably rising in the moun- 
tains, would furnish him with 
the avenue to the Pacific which 
he sought. He decided to make 
the preliminary approach the 
winter before the actual ex- 
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pedition was undertaken. From 
that decision sprang the fort, 
the search for whose site is 
referred to in the opening 
paragraph. 

He proceeded with that de- 
liberation which marked even 
those of his acts which seem 
to be rash. Early in the 
summer two men were sent 
ahead to take out the materials 
for the buildings. He em- 
barked in October 1793 with 
two laden canoes, which were 
to be followed by others. He 
found Boyer at the New Estab- 
lishment growing potatoes, car- 
rots, parsnips, and turnips—an 
experimental farm which pre- 
ceded by many decades culti- 
vation in what was regarded 
as the older settled parts of 
the Dominion. On 1st Novem- 
ber they reached the Forks 
Fort or its location. 

Construction proceeded ra- 
pidly, for the advance gang 
had the site cleared and ma- 
terials mostly ready. The fort 
was 120 feet square, surrounded 
by palisades 18 feet long and 
7 inches in diameter. The 
pickets stood in a ditch 3 feet 
wide. The squared timber and 
lumber for Mackenzie’s house, 
and for five or six other build- 
ings, was already prepared. 
Only a pile of stones, the rem- 
nants of the old flue and fire- 
place, pulled down last year 
by @ heedless siwash, remains 
to mark the site of this con- 
siderable fort and palisade. 

While construction proceeded, 
Mackenzie conciliated the In- 
dians with 4 inches of Brazil 
tobacco and a dram of rum. 
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He warned them not to molest 
him, and smoked with them 
the pipe of peace. 

They or other Indians told 
him that there was a river in 
the mountains that ran to the 
midday sun. They also stated 
that it emptied into Stinking 
Lake, the waters of which the 
Indians could not drink, but 
to which came other whites in 
vessels as big as islands. They 
told him, too, of Lesser Slave 
Lake and its valuable furs and 
fisheries. 

Before Christmas, the tents 
were abandoned and the whole 
party snug in new quarters. 
As the temperature was 16 
degrees below zero, it may well 
be conjectured that the groves 
of thorn, cypress, and arrow- 
wood with which he found the 
banks clothed, were laid under 
heavy tribute and their bran- 
ches piled high on the hearth. 

There were other interesting 
factors. A plentiful supply 
of fresh meat was available. 
Mackenzie has left a record of 
the great herds of elk and 
buffalo which swarmed on the 
plains ; of the deer which were 
so numerous as to give their 
name to a mountain to the 
west; and of grizzly bears 
which the Indians feared - to 
approach unless two or three 
men were together. Before 
the end of the month (Decem- 
ber), the river froze over and, 
failing sleds, his men and the 
Indians packed in game on 
their shoulders to replenish 
their larders and to supply 
pemmican for the impending 
journey. 
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The scene which he so often 
viewed from his front door, 
and of which he has left such 
an enthusiastic record, remains 
in all but a few details as he 
saw it in those far-off days. 
There are still the groves of 
poplar on every side, though 
there are no longer vast herds 
of elk and buffalo. To-day, as 
then, the beautiful valley of the 
Peace draws from the beholder 
full approval of Mackenzie’s 
enthusiastic admiration. 

“The whole country dis- 
played an exuberant verdure ; 
the trees that bear a blossom 
were fast advancing to that 
delightful appearance ; and the 
velvet rind of their branches, 
reflecting the oblique rays of 
the rising or the setting sun, 
added a splendid gaiety to the 
scene, which no expressions of 
mine are qualified to describe.”’ 
It was thus he saw the country 
the following spring. 

“The west shore of the 
river,” he continues, ‘‘ displayed 
& succession of the most beauti- 
ful scenery I have ever beheld. 
The ground rises at intervals 
to a considerable height, and 
stretching inward to a con- 
siderable distance, at every 
pause or interval there is a 
very gently ascending slope or 
lawn, which is alternate with 
abrupt precipices to the summit 
of the whole, or at least as far 
as the eye could distinguish.” 
The most recent of visitors 
to the same lovely land can 
vouch for the fidelity of this 
description. 

Before the close of the year, 
Mackenzie was to feel the first 
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warm, blustering breath of the 
ocean which he so ardently 
sought. A Chinook wind, that 
curious phenomenon of North- 
western Canada, swept through 
the mountains from the Pacific 
and down the Peace. It blew 
a hurricane, licked up every 
particle of snow, and covered 
the river ice with water. It 
was still blowing on New Year’s 
morning, when the advent of 
the year received due Scottish 
welcome by discharge of fire- 
arms and an issue of rum and 
cakes. Severe weather followed, 
but suddenly in April warm 
weather came, the ice passed 
down the river, and bud and 
bloom appeared. 

Mackenzie was ready. Dur- 
ing the winter he had traded 
with profit and industry, doubt- 
less remembering that, when he 
came to tne council at Grand 
Portage after his discovery of 
the Mackenzie, his associates 
had no praise for his explora- 
tion, but much criticism because 
of the smallness of his pack. 
By spring he had enough furs 
to load the two canoes in which 
he came up the river, and 
enough to fill four others which 
he had built. In addition, he 
had constructed a twenty-five 
foot canoe for his Pacific trip. 
Though it had a 26-inch hold 
and a 4-feet 9-inch beam, and 
could carry 3000 pounds, it 
was so light as to be transport- 
able on the shoulders of two 
men. Later it was wrecked in a 
mountain cataract, and a sub- 
stitute built in two days. 

Mackenzie must have em- 
barked with a heavy heart. 

G2 
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Even as late as the day pre- 
ceding his departure, he wrote 
a gloomy letter to his young 
kinsman. He spoke of his own 
vexation of spirit and disturb- 
ance of mind; of how the 
Indians had disappointed him 
in providing provender for the 
journey ; how much they dis- 
liked the journey, and how 
readily they were deserting ; of 
how they had lured away his 
guide ; and of how those who 
remained knew little more of 
the country they were about to 
visit than he did himself. Dis- 
tracted, but unable longer to 
defer his departure, he wrote 
several farewell letters, and 
sent them open, for cor- 
rection by his cousin before 
their final dispatch to his 
friends. 

He had already decided that 
should he safely return, the 
following winter would be his 
last in the country—a decision 
to which he adhered. He 
wrote :— 

“Should I be successful, I 
shall retire with great advan- 
tage; if not, I cannot be 
worse off than at present. I 
begin to think it is the height 
of folly in a man to reside in a 
country of this kind, deprived 
of every comfort that can 
make life agreeable, especially 
when he has a competency to 
enjoy life in a civilised society, 
which ought to be the case 
with me.” 

His crew consisted of nine 
men — Alexander M‘Kay, his 
trusted lieutenant ; six French- 
Canadians, of whom two had 
been with him to the Arctic; 
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and two Indians. One of his 
Indians was a lazy fellow, but 
his stout voyageurs never failed 
him. The marvellous endur- 
ance of these men should not 
be overlooked in considering 
the achievements of the ex- 
plorers whom they served. 
They often paddled twenty 
hours a day, and smoked and 
sang incessantly. Their chan- 
sons were in military time to 
the movements of their pad- 
dles, and they stopped for 
only five or ten minutes every 
two hours to fill their pipes. 
They were usually of little 
service after forty years of 
age, and, though they ate pro- 
digiously, lost flesh on these 
expeditions. 

Of the ravenous appetites of 
all, Mackenzie has left an amus- 
ing illustration. On emerging 
from the mountains on the 
return trip they shot an elk, 
the carcass of which weighed 
250 pounds. “As we had 
taken a very hearty meal at 
one o’clock, it might naturally 
be supposed that we would 
not be very voracious at supper. 
Nevertheless, a kettle full of 
the elk meat was boiled and 
eaten, and that vessel replen- 
ished and put on the fire. All 
that remained, with the bones, 
&c., was placed, Indian fashion, 
round the fire to roast, and at 
ten the next morning the whole 
was consumed by ten persons 
and a large dog, who was 
allowed his share of the ban- 
quet.”’ 

“This is no exaggeration,” 
continues the writer; and he 
adds naively, “nor did any 
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inconvenience result from what 
may be considered an in 
ordinate indulgence.” 

So Mackenzie entered on the 
great adventure which was to 
bring him, after much peril 
and privation, to the western 
sea. 

With his arduous journey up 
the Peace and then to the 
headwaters of the Parsnip ; 
his false start down the Fraser, 
which he took to be the Colum- 
bia; with the retracing of his 
steps to the Blackwater, and 
thence by land and down the 
Bella Coola River to Bentinck 
Arm on the Pacific, it is not 
necessary to deal. His trail 
across the interior country is 
being rapidly lost, though Dr 
G. M. Dawson, as late as the 
‘seventies of the last century, 
picked up important sections 
of it. But the disconcerting 
thing to those who follow his 
adventures has been that, owing 
to the inadequacy of his instru- 
ments, they have found it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, hitherto 
to identify positively the famous 
rock on which his achievement 
was recorded. 

The late Captain Walbran, 
author of ‘ Place-Names of Brit- 
ish Columbia,’ approximated 
to the locality, and is said to 
have inscribed a rock to mark 
it. But even the Indians failed 
through their traditions to fur- 
nish the necessary information 
for convincing us. There is 


still living at Bella Coola an 
old Indian named Askimlick, 
who claims to be related to 
Chief Skookumlick of Friendly 
Village, who gave Mackenzie 
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such a hearty welcome. To 
the older Indians, however, all 
inscriptions, old or new, seem 
to have the same significance. 

But the rock itself seems at 
last to have been identified 
beyond all question. Captain 
R. P. Bishop of Victoria, for- 
merly of H.M.S. Shearwater, 
but more latterly connected 
with the provincial survey, has, 
with the approval of the Sur- 
veyor-General of British Col- 
umbia, been devoting much 
labour and true historic in- 
stinct to the task of locating 
the desired spot. So pains- 
takingly and accurately has 
he done his work that the 
Historic and Monuments Board 
of Canada has accepted his 
conclusions as final, and pro- 
poses to mark permanently the 
rock in question by restoring 
the original legend as inscribed 
by Mackenzie himself. 

Captain Bishop’s first diffi- 
culty lay in the unreliability 
of Mackenzie’s own observa- 
tions, not due to lack of care 
or skill on his part, but to 
difficulties he was powerless to 
overcome, and to which he 
alludes in his own chronicle. 
Captain Bishop points out, for 
instance, that in fixing the 
longitude of Monterey, Van- 
couver was over 30 minutes, 
or 21 miles, in error. This was 
due to physical limitations 
which he could not control. 
** Longitude,” says Captain 
Bishop, ‘‘ was obtained by com- 
paring local time with Green- 
wich time. The former was 
easy to obtain, but before the 
days of telegraph and wireless 
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the accurate determination of 
Greenwich time was always a 
difficult problem, unless the 
error in one’s chronometers 
could be corrected by observa- 
tions at some place where the 
longitude had been fixed before- 
hand. 

“Mackenzie obtained his 
Greenwich time by the eclipse 
of Jupiter’s moons, to observe 
which he had carried his tele- 
scope across the continent. As 
the lunar distance method, used 
by Vancouver, was considered 
to be a more accurate method 
than the eclipse of a satellite, 
even when the latter was ob- 
served under the most favour- 
able conditions, and as Mac- 
kenzie’s determination under 
difficult circumstances and by 
the less accurate method was 
incomplete and possibly ob- 
tained by a telescope of in- 
sufficient power, it may be 
considered that the error of 
approximately 40 minutes of 
are was not excessive.” 

By a careful checking of Mac- 
kenzie’s observations for lati- 
tude with well-known points 
he visited, Captain Bishop 
found that the explorer was 
usually about a mile in error. 
From this he assumed that the 
rock was about a mile and a 
half north or south of the mean 
of the latitudes given by Mac- 
kenzie. Basing his deductions 
accordingly, he worked down 
from Bella Coola, checking his 
journey with Mackenzie’s re- 
cord to Edward Point, where 
an Indian, who had been most 
truculent, joined Mackenzie, and 
later forced himself into Mac- 
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kenzie’s canoe and ‘“ pointed 
out a narrow channel on the 
opposite shore that led to his 
village, and requested us to 
steer for it, which I accordingly 
ordered. . . . At some distance 
from the land a channel opened 
to us at south-west by west, 
and pointing that way he made 
me understand that Macubah 
(Vancouver) came there with 
his large canoe. When we were 
in mid-channel I perceived some 
sheds or the remains of some 
old buildings on the shore, and 
as from that fact I thought it 
probable some Europeans might 
have been there, I directed my 
steersman to make for that 
spot.” 

Mackenzie evidently  ap- 
proached Elcho Harbour from 
the south-east. Opposite Elcho 
a clear view, at the bearing 
mentioned by Mackenzie, may 
be obtained for many miles 
down Dean Channel, where 
Vancouver came by boat on 
31st May 1793, having left his 
ship in Restoration Bay. Mac- 
kenzie’s footnote, written years 
afterwards, in which he identi- 
fies his rock with the cheek 
of Vancouver’s Cascade Canal, 
has been the cause hitherto of 
erroneous locations of that spot. 
There are additional reasons, 
according to Captain Bishop, 
which point to Elcho Harbour 
as the site. The explorer says— 

“We landed and found the 
ruins of a village in a situation 
calculated for defence. The 
place itself was overgrown with 
weeds, and in the centre of the 
houses there was a temple of 
the same form and construc- 
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tions as that which I described 
at the large village. 

“We were soon followed by 
ten canoes, each of which con- 
tained from five to six men. 
They.informed us that we were 
expected at the village, where 
we would see many of them. 
From their general deportment 
I was very apprehensive that 
some hostile design was medi- 
tated against us, and for the 
first time I acknowledged my 
apprehension to my people. 
I accordingly desired them to 
be very much on their guard, 
and to be prepared, if any 
violence were offered, to defend 
themselves to the last. 

“We had no sooner landed 
than we took possession of a 
rock where there was not space 
for more than twice our num- 
ber, and which admitted of our 
defending ourselves to advan- 
tage in case we should be 
attacked. The people in the 
first three canoes were very 
troublesome, but after doing 
their best to irritate us they 
went away.” 

With this as a guide, search 
was instituted for an old Indian 
village site, which can usually 
be recognised by its ranker 
vegetation. A little to the 
north of Elcho Harbour, Cap- 
tain Bishop noticed a bright 
patch of alder against the more 
sombre green of its surround- 
ings. It proved to be a village 
site, being covered on the top 
with black Indian mould, the 
lower rock terraced for the 
erection of houses, which Dr 
Newcombe, the eminent arche- 
ologist, says indicates that it 
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was a defence point. Dr Harlan 
Smith, archeologist of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Canada, also 
declares it was a village site. 

To the south of this village 
is an isolated rock which ac- 
curately corresponds to Mac- 
kenzie’s description. The sides 
are nearly vertical for the 
greater part, and overhang on 
the inland side, while in other 
places they have been built up 
with stones or timber. A good 
part of it is smooth, flat, and 
almost vertical, and having a 
good painting surface, presents 
the most suitable place Mac- 
kenzie could have found in 
the vicinity for his famous 
inscription. Here, or near here, 
Vancouver himself camped a 
few days earlier. 

There is corroborative evi- 
dence. The explorer, conclud- 
ing he was too near the village 
for safety, moved about three 
miles to a cove where he could 
not be easily seen and could 
be attacked only in front. It 
was here that the young chief 
tried to escape from him over 
the hill at the back of the camp. 
There is no other point on the 
coast which meets this descrip- 
tion, excepting the one located 
by Captain Bishop, lying the 
distance named from the Indian 
site. 

It is safe to conjecture that 
in making the record already 
given, Mackenzie may have 
felt he was writing his own 
epitaph. Nowhere else in his 
travels did he leave such a 
record, and had he perished 
at the hands of the natives, 
as he half expected, the in- 
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scription would have remained 
to authenticate a journey of 
such moment to Canada, and 
of such hardship as shortened 
his days. 

And so, having been denied 
food by the natives and thus 
been compelled to sup spar- 
ingly— 

“... our whole allowance 
daily did not amount to what 
was sufficient for a single meal. 
. «. The weather was clear dur- 
ing the day, which was suc- 
ceeded by a fine moonlight 
night. ... I directed my 
people to keep watch by turns, 
and laid myself down in my 
cloak——-”’ Mackenzie awoke 
to face threatening Indians 
again, and to be entreated by 
his young native, who was so 
agitated that he foamed at the 
mouth, to depart, as the sav- 
ages were intent on his death. 
Says Mackenzie :— 

“Though I was not free from 
apprehensions, it was mneces- 
sary for me to disguise them, 
as my people were panic-struck, 
and some of them asked me if 
it was my determination to 
remain there and be sacri- 
ficed. My reply was the same 
as their former importunities 
had received, that I would not 
stir until I had accomplished 
my object. At the same time, 
to humour their fears, I con- 
sented that they should put 
everything into the canoe, so 
that we might be in a state of 
preparation to start.” 

It was then he decided to 
move to a point three miles 
distant, as already described. 
It was then, too, that this 
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intrepid man, surrounded by 
hostile savages, and attended 
by terror-stricken followers, left 
a record long since obliterated. 

“TI now mixed up some ver- 
milion in melted grease, and 
inscribed in large characters on 
the south-east face of the rock, 
on which we had slept last 
night, this brief memorial: 
‘Alexander Mackenzie, from 
Canada, by land, the twenty- 
second day of July, Seventeen 
hundred and ninety-three.’ ” 

Mackenzie for the moment 
ceased to be geographer or 
explorer ; he became historian. 

Mackenzie was not only the 
first white man to cross the 
continent, but it was due to 
his enterprise that Canada has 
an outlet on the Pacific. He 
really anticipated the work of 
the fathers of the Canadian 
Confederation ‘by blazing a 
trans-continental route, ending 
on the Pacific at a point which 
he predicted “would command 
the trade of the four quarters 
of the globe.” Time is rapidly 
vindicating the force of that 
prophecy. 

His great exploratory feat 
should have from _ posterity 
common recognition with that 
of La Verendrye and his sons, 
of which it was in a sense the 
complement. Fifty years be- 
fore they had pushed westward 
from the head of the Great 
Lakes, yearly establishing new 
forts, and thrusting back the 
mysterious frontier, through 
Rainy River and the Lake 
of the Woods districts, past 
Lake Winnipeg, up the Sas- 
katchewan and Souris Rivers, 
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and out through the lands of 
the Assiniboines and the Man- 
dans, to within sight of those 
Rockies which only the pusil- 
lanimity of their Indian asso- 
ciates prevented them from 
crossing. Had they done so they 
would have thus established 
far south on the western slope 
of the continent the terminus 
of a trail which half a century 
later a boy from the Hebrides 
fixed in the North Pacific. 
Had the French authorities of 
that day been as appreciative 
and as far-sighted as the Veren- 
dryes were intrepid and faith- 
ful, international boundaries in 
the middle and far west would 
doubtless have been very dif- 
ferent from what they are 
to-day. 

Mackenzie’s courage in facing 
natural perils was only equalled 
by his fearlessness and high 
judgment in dealing with the 
natives, many of whom had 
never before seen a paleface. 
Boldness, tempered by discre- 
tion, extricated him from many 
situations fraught with dire 
possibilities for him and his 
party. 

His personal magnetism and 
power to extract the last pound 
of energy from his men is re- 
flected in the title of Kitchie 
Okema, by which he came to 
be known to the Indians of the 
districts he traversed, and by 
which he was referred to 
long after| his early death 
in his Scottish home. He 
often had his canoe men awake, 
fed, and in their boats at three 
o’clock in the morning. When, 
at the mouth of the Mackenzie, 


he wakened one of his men to 
see the midnight sun low on the 
horizon, the faithful fellow, 
with a lively knowledge of the 
habits of his master, failed to 
note the phenomenon in his 
haste to rouse the rest of the 
crew for those duties which 
always came with the sunrise. 

His own rigid adherence. to 
schedule seemed proof against 
either fatigue or dissipation. 
He sometimes spent the whole . 
night conferring with and in- 
structing a trader at his post, 
instead of resting for the next 
day’s toil. The English tra- 
veller, Colonel Landman, has 
left an entertaining account 
of a party given by Mackenzie 
and Macgillvray, who kept 
house together in Montreal 
after the former’s return from 
his voyages. The dinner at 
which Colonel Landman was 
a guest started at four in the 
afternoon with the drinking of 
a bottle of wine apiece. Though 
the married members retired 
during the late evening, the 
lustier, including the two hosts, 
showed no disposition to abbre- 
viate the merry-making. “ We 
now,” says the colonel, “ began 
in right earnest and in true 
Highland style, and by four 
o’clock in the morning the whole 
of us had arrived at such a 
stage of perfection that we 
could all give the war-whoop 
as well as Mackenzie and Mac- 
gillvray.” 

Notwithstanding the effects 
of this twelve-hour wassail, 
Mackenzie turned them out 
at nine o’clock the same morn- 
ing—the time arranged for 
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two of the guests to leave for 
Quebec. He and his partner 
accompanied them as far as 
Point-au-Tremble, and then re- 
turned. It took the two tra- 
vellers four days to make 
Quebec. One hundred and 
twenty bottles of wine were 
used on this occasion, though 
the traveller records his opinion 
that many bottles were broken 
and their contents spilled. 
There is nothing in the chron- 
icle to show that Mackenzie was 
addicted to liquor, but he 
evidently realised that on occa- 
sion it had better purposes 
than to be drunk by savages. 
But even then no indulgence 
was permitted to interfere with 
the task allotted. 

Reference has already been 
made to Mackenzie’s ability 
not only to discover new coun- 
try, but to forecast trade de- 
velopment. In this he was not 
confined by the boundaries of 
lands of which he had personal 
knowledge. As is well known, 
he did not write his ‘ Voyages ’ 
for some years after his return 
to Scotland. And when he 
did, it was not alone to chronicle 
the incidents of the past, but 
to anticipate their relationship 
to the future. His closing sug- 
gestions were later by request 
expanded into a memorandum, 
which in January 1802 was 
submitted to Lord Hobart, then 
Secretary for the Colonies. 

He points out that Russia, 
recognising that no useful or 
regular communication existed 
along the coasts of Asia, had 
opened interior communication 
by rivers, &c., “‘ through that 
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long and wide-extended con- 
tinent to the strait which sepa- 
rates Asia from America, over 
which they passed to the adja- 
cent islands and continent of 
the latter.” 

“Our situation,” he con- 
tinues, “is at length somewhat 
like theirs—the non-existence 
of a practicable passage by sea 
and the existence of one through 
the continent are clearly proved; 
and it requires only the counte- 
nance and support of the British 
Government to increase in very 
ample proportion this national 
advantage and to secure the 
trade of that country to its 
subjects.” 

He planned a huge fur and 
fishing company, financed in 
London (if necessary by the 
Government), and operating in 
both Atlantic and Pacific 
through specially built whalers ; 
employing the fur posts of 
Canada to assemble pelts, and 
creating markets, not alone in 
Montreal and London, but in 
Canton, and through the Orient 
and East Indies, but all within 
the possessions of the British 
Empire. 

To control and supervise the 
administration of this huge 
company he planned a supreme 
civil and military establish- 
ment at ‘“ the centrally located 
and navally defensible island 
of Nootka on King George’s 
Sound,” with two subordinate 
stations, one at the mouth of 
the Columbia River and the 
other at Sea Otter Harbour, 
in latitude 55 (north of Queen 
Charlotte Islands). He espe- 
cially emphasised the import- 
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ance of making the Columbia 
the southern base and avenue 
to the Pacific, as its course is 
navigable, its banks level, and 
its basin “the most northern 
situation fit for colonisation 
and suitable for the residence 
of a civilised people.” 

By opening this intercourse 
from Atlantic to Pacific, form- 
ing regular establishments 
through the interior and at 
both coasts and the adja- 
cent islands, and partly directly 
and partly indirectly through 
the channel of the possessions 
and factories of the East India 
Company, all in British terri- 
tory, and the South Sea Com- 
pany, he hoped to command 
the fur trade of North America 
‘‘ from latitude 48 degrees north 
to the Pole, excepting that 
portion of it which the Rus- 
sians have in the Pacific. To 
this may be added the fishing 
in both seas and the markets 
of the four quarters of the 
globe.” 

His first plan was to accom- 
plish this through a fusion of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and the North-west Company. 
He attached first importance to 
securing thereby the energetic 
men necessary for the under- 
taking, men who “ by personal 
exertions no less hazardous 
than laborious and persevering 
have contributed to extensions 
to unknown parts. If they 


were not the only men who 
could undertake it,” he thought, 
“being the best qualified, they 
were most likely to succeed.” 
The personnel of the field force, 
he held, could only be replaced 


by juniors successively grow- 
ing up in the service during a 
period of from six to ten years. 
The fur and whale trade, he 
thought, could be most advan- 
tageously united. 

He recommended, if these 
companies refused to unite, 
that their rights be extin- 
guished; that the exclusive 
privileges in the Pacific of the 
East India Company and the 
South Seas Company be treated 
in the same way. 

Mackenzie came back to 
Canada in 1802 to seek, as a 
preliminary, the union of the 
two companies. He was un- 
successful, and seeing no likeli- 
hood of bringing it about for 
some years, he entreated the 
Government itself to take ac- 
tion, as otherwise, before the 
union could be carried out, 
“the trade may be reduced 
if not ruined, and the oppor- 
tunity of making the western 
establishment lost perhaps for 
ever.” He urged the ex- 
pediency from a national point 
of view “ of securing the means 
of hereafter giving efficiency 
to the favourite project alluded 
to, or any other which the 
Government may think eligible 
to countenance, by forming an 
immediate military establish- 
ment on the west coast of 
North America, so as to pre- 
vent other nations anticipating 
us in this object, the import- 
ance of which cannot be fore- 
seen in all its consequences.” 

He proved too true @ pro- 
phet. The union of the com- 
panies did not take place till 
1820. Before that date, Lewis 
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and Clark had come through 
to the coast; Astor’s expedi- 
tion had anticipated Thomp- 
son’s voyage down the Columbia 
to Astoria, and the post had 
passed into American posses- 
sion. Britain failed to ‘‘ begin 
to be remunerated for the ex- 
penses it has sustained in dis- 
covering and surveying the 
Pacific Ocean,’’ as he had urged, 
and “‘ the many political reasons 
which present themselves to 
the mind of any man acquainted 
with enlarged systems and capa- 
cities for British commerce ” 
failed to arouse the Colonial 
Office. Diplomacy again limped 
too far behind the vigorous 
strides of the explorer. Nor 
can this be wondered at when 
the history of the European 
struggle at that time is con- 
sidered. Pitt had gone; the 
weak-handed Addington was 
in office, and the whole power 
of the nation was marshalled 
in a life-and-death struggle with 
the first Napoleon. British 
statesmanship had too many 
vital problems on its hands at 
home, and British military and 
naval power too many avenues 
for its exercise on the Continent 
and in the narrow seas, to make 
Mackenzie’s proposal one likely 
of acceptance. 

Fortunately for Mackenzie’s 
fame, the archives of two Gov- 
ernments contain the written 
evidence that to the courage 
and endurance of the explorer, 
he added the long vision and 
the comprehensive outlook of 
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the student and the statesman. 
The Old Establishment where 
his voyages were planned, and 
the New Establishment which 
was the base for his most 
notable exploit, possess a his- 
toric interest which should en- 
sure the restoration of both. 

Mackenzie shortened his days 
in his passion to give wider 
boundaries to the trade and 
movement of the race. His 
last recorded letter, written 
to his cousin, gives a pleasing 
domestic picture of ‘‘ Lady Mac- 
kenzie sitting by me, and the 
children playing on the floor.” 
But it contains as well a fateful 
foreboding of his doom. 

“I have at last been over- 
taken by the consequences of 
my sufferings in the North- 
west. I think it is of the same 
nature as Mr Macgillvray’s com- 
plaint, but it has not yet arrived 
at a severe crisis. I have in 
obedience to orders become a 
water drinker and milk sop. I 
have not tasted wine, spirituous 
or malt liquors for several 
months, and I think this has 
been of service to me. 

“The symptoms of the dis- 
order are very disagreeable and 
most uncomfortable. The exer- 
cise of walking, particularly up- 
hill, brings on a stupor, head- 
ache, or dead pain, which at 
once pervades the whole frame, 
attended with listlessness and 
apathy which I cannot well 
describe.” 

The following spring, while 
still in middle life, he died. 
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NENETTE AND RINTINTIN. 


BY KENNETH MACNICHOL. 


WITHOUT doubt, said René 
Guizet, even you, my friends, 
have grown to think of me as 
a cynic, whose unprofitable 
life is spent in futile comment 
on the foibles of humanity. 
This I deny without indigna- 
tion. One has wisdom enough 
to see that-life mixes honey 
with the bitter wine. Those 
whose hands are scratched in 
plucking roses may readily learn 
thereby that the offending bush 
bears flowers of great beauty 
in due season. To prove to 
you that I look on life with no 
malefic eye, here is a tale of 
moving sentiment for you. 
Apart from unimportant per- 
sonal observations, one could 
adapt it easily to adorn the 
pages of any weekly of the 
people at two sous. 

The little journalist of ‘ Le 
Grand Bavard’ paused for a 
moment, while that one in 
attendance at the third table 
on the right in the Café Pro- 
vencal brought the usual liba- 
tion of foaming bock. 

As you know, René Guizet 
continued, thus refreshed, since 
three days I have again re- 
turned from my native Pro- 
vence, where I visited Papa 
and Madame Hilaire. It is 
not of them, however, that I 
speak. My dear uncle of the 
monstrous nose and his good 
wife, formerly the Widow Gi- 
baud and his near neighbour, 


are a happy couple. She orders 
his life benevolently as though 
he were an infant of three 
years. So, relieved of all re- 
sponsibility, he endures her 
tirades with exceeding pla- 
cidity, doddering about among 
his roses, pipe in mouth, mazed 
in such peace of mind as he 
has never known before. The 
constant contemplation of this 
besotted happiness becomes in- 
escapably monotonous. There- 
fore I was driven to look else- 
where for an interest to assuage 
the tedium of those ten pro- 
tracted days. 

Where to look? Messieurs, 
your imagination cannot pic- 
ture such a place as the little 
farm of Papa Hilaire. There 
time stands still. The transla- 
tion of a calf into veal becomes 
an event of communal import- 
ance. Births, deaths, and wed- 
dings, few and far apart, are 
all the history of the locality. 
One goes to bed before nine 
o’clock, with the painful result 
that thwarted nature compels 
awakening long before the sun 
has cleansed the night air of 
unhealthy chill and dampness. 
St Pierre de la Croix, the nearest 
village, has five houses, a forge, 
and a café, where the somnolent 
locataire sells grey wine unsur- 
passed for lack of merit. One 
does not willingly visit that 
place twice. No; the bucolic 
life of Papa Hilaire, much as 
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it pleases him, would soon 
result in death from weariness 
of doing nothing for one whose 
thoughts turn inevitably to- 
wards the lighted boulevards 
of Paris. In alleviation of all 
this one might seek relief, as 
the only possible alternative, 
in the society of Jacques Bar- 
bosse. 

He is a young peasant, this 
Jacques Barbosse, who is neigh- 
bour to Papa Hilaire, stupid 
as are all peasants, except that 
his stupidity is more pro- 
nounced. He is stupid, mon 
Dieu, as one of his own cows 
whom he resembles, having 
much of that beast’s foolish 
complacency. You will under- 
stand me when I say that he 
looks like a cow: a huge body, 
protuberant bones, blonde and 
red, wide blue eyes contain- 
ing aS much expression as a 
pair of buttons set in a wooden 
face. Peace surrounds him as 
with an aura of eternal brooding. 
He speaks slowly after chew- 
ing well the cud of his reflec- 
tions, a mannerism peculiarly 
exasperating to a man like 
myself. You will see at once 
that Jacques Barbosse is not a 
Provencal. His mother, rest 
her soul, was a woman of 
Alsace, whom the father met 
while doing military service. 
He died, so goes the gossip of 
the village, worn out in a vain 
attempt to shatter his wife’s 
vast impenetrable calm. 

Jacques Barbosse has been 
more fortunate. He married 
a girl of St Pierre de la Croix, 
Delphine Pardou, as little in- 
tellectual as himself and as 
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little given to useless conversa- 
tion. Our Provengal women 
sometimes possess that habit 
of sedate reticence, since}they 
have so little opportunity to 
become loquacious because of 
the extreme love of self-expres- 
sion characteristic of their men. 
That marriage could not have 
been more happily arranged. 
After six years those two still 
look at each other with all of 
love’s benignity alight in their 
eyes, undemonstrative, and per- 
fectly content. There are two 
beautiful children, twins who 
have five years, little blonde 
Nenette and the brown little 
hero of the farmyard, Rintintin, 
much more aggressive than his 
sister, whom he protects from 
angry cocks and a morose old 
gander with amazing chivalry. 
Petite Nenette! Le petit Rin- 
tintin! Do those names not 
awaken ten thousand recollec- 
tions? Curious names, mes 
amis, certainly, to hear spoken 
in a Provengal farmyard ! 
Think, ten years since! Pou- 
pées! Hero and heroine who 
redeemed our France! Be- 
loved fetish of our poilus 
throughout the war! Yes, mes 
amis; only two little dolls, 
two effigies, no more than a 
twist of yarn folded over and 
tied to make a waist, wrapped 
about once again to form the 
head, with three little stitches 
for the eyes and mouth. They 
were always together, as you 
will remember—la petite N enette 
et le petit Rintintin. They 
were more firmly attached than 
by any bond of marriage, for 
of the threads that formed one 
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was the other also made. How 
many of our brave soldiers did 
this hero and heroine save from 
death or fearful injury! Those 
who wore the fetish near to the 
heart might go forward calmly, 
supremely confident that neither 
fire nor steel had power over 
them. More potent than the 
commander of the armies, little 
Nenette and Rintintin hurled 
the enemy back across the 
border, for no other personage, 
however great, could instil the 
same reckless courage in both 
peasant and aristocrat. 

All this seems strange now, 
mes amis, is it not so? It is 
said that Nenette and Rintintin 
the First were conceived in the 
mind of an unknown midinette, 
and were born between the 
curves of her clever fingers to 
be given to her lover before he 
went away. If the tale is 
true, that little daughter of the 
people deserved the cross with 
palms more assuredly than the 
greatest of our generals. Now 
even her name is forgotten, if 
it were ever known. But there 
is no doubt that those little 
puppets had power to make 
brave men of cowards, and 
heroes of those who needed no 
such support. 

The secret ? It was ordained 
that Nenette and Rintintin 
should be made with love sewn 
into every stitch—thence came 
their virtue. Otherwise they 
were no more than a wisp of 
yarn crumpled and twisted rest- 
ing in a forgotten pocket of a 
soldier’s blouse. This, one be- 
lieves, is probably the reason 
why, although I carried my 
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own fetish to the front with 
me, after three weeks I was 
so prettily wounded that, for 
six months thereafter, I lay on 
the back in hospital. It is not 
necessary to consider further 
the implication thus so pain- 
fully forced on one. 

Since these six years I 
thought we had forgotten little 
Nenette and Rintintin. How 
droll to find them come to life 
again, two charming babies 
with solid flesh upon them. 
One was curious to know how 
they chanced to have such 
names. 

“They will be nicknames ? ” 
I asked Madame Barbosse. 

““ Au contraire, monsieur,”’ 
she answered politely. ‘“‘ The 
names my children have are 
their very own.” 

“But, then,” I wondered, 
“ there will be a reason.” 

“ Sans doute,’’ she smiled. 
“They are not saint’s names, 
certainly.” 

From her one could obtain 
no more information. Con- 
sider this, however; the first 
time that I had a glass of wine 
with Jacques Barbosse, there, 
in the little two-roomed cottage, 
resting on a ledge over the great 
stone fireplace, I saw the god- 
father and godmother to the 
children: Nenette and Rin- 
tintin made in stained wool, 
green and red, worn and rum- 
pled, protected from the on- 
slaughts of old age by a little 
dome of glass on a wooden 
base. 

I called the attention of 
Jacques Barbosse to the sou- 
venir. 
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“They are there,” he told 
me simply, “ because, were it 
not for them, I should not be 
here.” 

“Yes, that is true,” echoed 
Madame Barbosse. 

“It follows, then, that there 
would be no children?” The 
remark seemed sufficiently ob- 
vious. 

“So we named them also 
Nenette and Rintintin,” said 
Madame Barbosse. 

You will observe the extreme 
simplicity. One could surmise 
that much without great effort. 
Yet, will you believe it, mes 
amis, for three long evenings 
thereafter I strove against the 
dumb silence of that peasant 
who is like a cow, and only 
then, word by word, now and 


again a broken sentence, was 


I able to obtain this tale of 
moving sentiment from him. 
You will permit me to relate 
the further details in my own 
way, for we have only an hour, 
whereas I had those days other- 
wise unrelieved of a _ great 
tedium. 

In the first year of the war 
this Jacques Barbosse, who 
had then nineteen years, had 
never been more than seven 
kilometres from his home. 
Since his very earliest remem- 
brance he had played in the 
fields with Delphine Pardou, 
who was then fourteen. He 
was called to the colours with 
the first lot of conscripts, one 
of three boys taken from St 
Pierre de la Croix, to see 
each other no more after that 
first day. The little Delphine 
wept bitterly when her play- 
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fellow, Jacques, was taken 
away. 

For eighteen months, then, 
Jacques Barbosse was confined 
in a camp near Bourges, where, 
with many others who could 
scarcely understand his curi- 
ous Provencal patois, he slowly 
learned to be a soldier. This 
was extremely difficult for him. 
More especially in those first 
months he thrived but little 
on the rations of the poilu, 
which lacked altogether that 
distinctive flavour of garlic, 
without which all food is un- 
palatable, as every Provencal 
knows. Even to-day Jacques 
Barbosse considers this his most 
justified complaint against the 
Army. It was, at first, im- 
possible for him to keep either 
his uniform or his rifle clean. 
Try as he would, he could not 
stay out of the guard-house 
after each gross dereliction, and 
this was a terrible punishment 
for the peasant who had never 
before known the lack of sun- 
shine or open air. The rules 
of the Army, being no more 
than a vast stupidity, contrived 
a problem which the stupidity 
of Jacques Barbosse could by 
no means solve. It needs no 
telling how greatly he was 
homesick, a grievous malady 
the nature of which you can- 
not understand. 

Jacques Barbosse had never 
been taught to read or write. 
Only when his great unhappi- 
ness overcame his native bash- 
fulness, so that he asked a 
comrade to write a word for 
him, could he send any com- 
munication to Delphine. The 
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girl, a little more learned, 
wrote to him often, misspelled 
missives in Provencal patois, 
which the good Jacques trea- 
sured very carefully, finding 
them so precious that he could 
not submit them to a comrade’s 
eyes. How, at times, he must 
have been devoured with un- 
certainty between each letter ! 
Consider that anything might 
happen beyond his knowledge 
which would be unutterable 
calamity for him. Each letter 
was @ new message of devo- 
tion, yet might have contained 
news of an impending marriage 
for all Jacques knew. In effect, 
with the arrival of each letter 
he was able to gain pleasure 
only from the unread contents 
of the last. This, as you will 
perceive, mes amis, was con- 
solation of a most unsatisfac- 
tory kind. 

After a whole year in the 
Army, Jacques Barbosse went 
home on his first leave—seven 
days which were as a week 
in Paradise for him. It was at 
this time that, in such stumb- 
ling words as they could find, 
yet quite sufficiently expres- 
sive, these two declared their 
great love for each other. As 
a matter of course, they planned 
® marriage when Jacques, the 
hero, assisted, possibly, by a 
few million others, had driven 
the last invader from the soil 
of France. He did not give 
the girl a ring, for this is not 
& custom among our peasants, 
but at the very last, when the 
return to hell was imminent, 
Delphine gave Jacques Nen- 
ette and Rintintin. 


One will not say that the 
puppets were made clumsily, 
for love directed the labour of 
the girl’s work-stained hands. 
Where or how she learned the 
secret of the fetish is unim- 
portant; by that time Nen- 
ette and Rintintin were omni- 
present in the Army. It is 
sufficient that Delphine sewed 
the love-charm carefully just 
inside the coat of Jacques Bar- 
bosse, there to rest all tenderly 
against his heart, although, 
to be quite accurate, their 
knowledge of anatomy being 
nothing, they were perhaps 
uncertain that his heart was 
there. 

Now, mes amis, I change the 
scene abruptly. 

After two years and four 
months in the Army, Jacques 
Barbosse has arrived at the 
front. His perception of loca- 
tion is deficient ; one believes 
that he was somewhere to the 
west of Nancy. There were 
the usual trenches, in which 
Jacques Barbosse was not more 
comfortable than any other. 
He did not take pleasure in 
that life of a mole. The trench 
writhed through a shattered 
wood. The contemplation of 
those stark, naked, tortured 
trees filled Jacques Barbosse 
with a kind of superstitious 
terror. Being what he was, 
perhaps he possessed more 
natural sympathy for blasted 
trees than for broken men. 

Jacques Barbosse had be- 
come a better soldier, although, 
perhaps, he was not a better 
man. Despite all his gross 
stupidity, he had been taught 
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one thing—that certain grey- 
clad individuals who were the 
enemy were not to be thought 
about as men. Therefore one 
might kill them without com- 
punction; indeed, it was a 
sacred patriotic duty to do so. 
Those who had charge of the 
instruction of Jacques Bar- 
bosse, having worked before 
with stupid men, had shown 
him quite clearly that France 
was his mother’s farm at St 
Pierre de la Croix. No more 
was needed. What? Should 
the enemy reap the harvest of 
his land ? Unthinkable ! There- 
fore, with unceasing effort, he 
had even learned to keep his 
rifle clean, and, on occasion, 
to use it with blundering effec- 
tiveness. 

He was no coward, thanks to 
Nenette and Rintintin.. Only, 
unless surrounded by other 
men, he was at all times help- 
less as a child, for the ability 
to think for himself was not 
one of his natural attributes. 
Even such poor faculties as 
he possessed in this direction 
had been carefully elimin- 
ated by those who _ trans- 
formed the peasant youth into 
a soldier. 

It follows, does it not, mes 
amis, that sooner or later Jac- 
ques Barbosse would encounter 
an accident ? One night, then, 
he was sent out away from 
safety with two or three others, 
commanded to clear away an 
entanglement of wire between 
the lines. There had been no 
bombardment for three days. 
Only now and then a shell 
screamed sullenly, fell in the 
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sodden earth, exploded with 
muffled destructive detonation. 
At intervals a clear white light 
flared for a few seconds over 
the pitted land. Jacques Bar- 
bosse had, at all times, a whole- 
some respect for his own vast 
importance as a unit in the 
Army and the accepted fiancé 
of Delphine. He took no risks 
that were not required by the 
Regulations, but crawled for- 
ward slowly, snake-like, press- 
ing his whole body against 
the ground, only raising his 
head occasionally to see in 
what direction progress was 
leading him. Those others with 
him were not more eager to 
receive the gift of a sniper’s 
bullet in payment for their 
ardent patriotism. 

A feeble moon, veiled by 
straggling clouds, scarcely cast 
a shadow from the broken 
trees. One made many detours 
to avoid fallen timber and 
pools of stagnant water in the 
pits. At first the men whis- 
pered cautiously to each other 
as they moved forward. Grad- 
ually, however, without know- 
ing it, they drew apart. Fin- 
ally, there was but one comrade 
near to Jacques Barbosse when 
the earth was flooded by a 
blinding, revealing radiance. 
The peasant buried his face 
in the mud. When again he 
dared to look about him after 
the light faded, the black 
darkness was like a heavy 
blanket -before his eyes. He 
was quite alone. 

He can tell nothing about 
the hour or two which followed 
after that. One imagines that 
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he was like a deserted child 
struggling through the demol- 
ished forest aimlessly. Unlike 
a child, however, he had an 
extreme solicitude for the in- 
tegrity of his own skin and 
keen apprehension of extinc- 
tion that might, at any mo- 
ment, fall upon him. Presently 
he entered an area he had 
never seen before—a little oasis 
that had escaped the shells, 
not more than a hectare in 
extent; a little portion of the 
forest miraculously preserved, 
where the standing trees 
screened out the watery moon- 
light. The low undergrowth, 
rising between the rocks, offered 
a@ very welcome hiding-place. 
Here, risk or no risk, he ven- 
tured to stand erect to relieve 
aching muscles by wide-ex- 
tended stretching of his 
cramped arms. For a moment, 
then, feeling quite secure, he 
leaned his rifle against a friendly 
tree. 

But the tree moved! The 
rifle fell to the ground at a dis- 
tance. A portion of the shadow 
detached itself; a guttural 
whisper fell like a hammer on 
the ear of Jacques Barbosse. 
Sharp steel scratched at his 
tunic, and came to an uncom- 
fortable rest against his thigh. 
He understood nothing of the 
few words that were addressed 
to him. A pale face thrust 
nearer his own, dimly defined, 
made a light spot in the 
darkness. 

“Francais? ’’ This Jacques 
understood. 

“Oui,” he answered simply, 
fully aware that this was pro- 


bably the last word he would 
ever say. 

The cold steel of the bayonet 
made more intimate acquaint- 
ance with his leg. 

“I shoot!” exclaimed the 
German, an announcement 
wholly inutile when one con- 
siders well the situation. 

Jacques Barbosse waited. 
One hears much about all 
that a man may think at 
such a time. This peasant, on 
his own authority, thought 
nothing about anything. But 
presently, because his death 
seemed long delayed, there 
crept into his stupid mind, not 
a thought that one might 
reasonably expect, but only 
his first grave doubt of the 
love of Delphine. Here was 
Jacques Barbosse in deadly 
peril. Beneath his jacket, safe 
against his heart, were little 
Nenette and Rintintin. They 
had failed to save him! Some- 
thing, then, was wrong ! 

One may not account for 
all the foolish ideas that leap 
unbidden into the minds of 
men. Jacques Barbosse spoke. 

“Will you do something for 
me when I am dead?” There 
was infinite pathos in that 
unintelligent request. It was 
sufficiently droll to make the 
German curious. 

‘What is that?” he de- 
manded in hesitant clipped 
French. His accent was al- 
most as difficult to understand 
as the Provengal patois of 
Jacques Barbosse. The pres- 
sure of the painful sree 
eased by a hair. 

““They are Nenette aie Rin- 
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tintin,” said the stupid peasant. 
“You will find them sewn in- 
side my coat. After the war, 
if you are not killed also, I 
would have you send them to 
Delphine.” 

“Nenette and Rintintin ? 
Delphine ? ” the German ques- 
tioned, stumbling in the pro- 
nunciation of the strange names. 

“They are my poupées,” 
Jacques Barbosse explained. 
“They are to keep a man 
from being hurt in this foul 
war. Delphine is my little 
friend who lives at St Pierre 
de la Croix, which is near by 
Grasse.” 

Being so little intelligent, 
the peasant boy did not per- 
ceive the terrible, sarcastic im- 
port of his own words. Yet 
they were not more revealing 
of simplicity than those of the 
German speaking after him. 

“TIT can do that, but you 
must give the souvenir to me 
now. I do not like to touch 
a@ man when he is dead.”’ 

The hand of Jacques Bar- 
bosse groped inside his jacket 
while the other attended sus- 
piciously, for the enemy might 
so easily have had a weapon 
there. He tore the dolls from 
their safe fastening, and, reach- 
ing forward, put them into the 
German’s extended hand. 

“These little things save one 
from injury ? ” asked the Ger- 
man youth, feeling the bits of 
wool in his huge fist. 

** When they are made for a 
soldier by some one who loves 
him,” Jacques Barbosse ex- 
plained. 

“They have not saved you,” 
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the German stated bluntly. 
“They are not so good as my 
pfennig—that is my luck!” 

** Your pfennig ?’’ Here was 
a@ word Jacques found un- 
familiar. 

“The one that Hilda gave 
me. She kept the half of it 
when I had broken it on the 
anvil in our forge.” 

** Anvil? ” The peasant for- 
got his peril for the moment 
with this new puzzle, for he 
knew that it was a part of the 
spell of Nenette and Rintintin 
that the tie between them 
should not be broken by any 
means. 

“My pfennig, it is like a 
sou,” said the German simply. 
** Hilda keeps half. I have the 
other half about my neck— 
you see ? ” 

In that darkness Jacques 
Barbosse could see nothing ex- 
cept the pale spot of the Ger- 
man’s hand that fumbled be- 
neath the pale spot of his face. 

“Feel,” said the German. 
Although the bayonet never 
for an instant failed to threaten 
him, Jacques reached forth a 
hand to touch the broken coin, 
a semicircle of thin metal with 
a jagged edge on the straight 
side. 

“* Bien,” be murmured, not 
knowing what else to say, for 
he dimly understood that there 
was something a little embar- 
rassing in this peculiar situa- 
tion. 

“So! I shall send your dolls 
if I am not killed too. Now, if 
you are ready ? ” 

Jacques Barbosse stood still. 
Resistance was useless. The 
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German had a gun. He was 
not armed. He might struggle, 
but he would be killed all the 
same. In such matters our 
peasants have a certain dignity. 
The German slowly raised his 
rifle until, as Jacques Barbosse 
knew, the muzzle was no more 
than a foot from his unprotect- 
ed breast. So they waited for 
an interminable time, standing 
thus near together in that dim 
half-light. 

All suddenly the rifle of the 
German boy dropped from his 
shaking hands. 

** Ach!” he exclaimed, nearly 
blubbering. ‘I cannot do it! 
I cannot even for the Father- 
land! It is too much like kill- 
ing a pig!” 

The brain of Jacques Bar- 
bosse worked very slowly at 
all times. He was already too 
shaken to respond to any more 
surprises. There was in him 
only a vast sense of relief, but 
no particular feeling of amaze- 
ment. He did not even con- 
sider how much his present 
salvation was the quiet work 
of Nenette and Rintintin. He 
confesses a kind of bewilder- 
ment now that there was no 
end to this affair. To die had 
been, so obviously, the next 
thing to do. Now, with death 
averted, to know what to do 
with life seemed very difficult. 
Slowly, painfully, an odd idea 
intruded itself into the peas- 
ant’s brain. 

“But all German soldiers 
are murderers! Yet you spare 
me when I should have killed 
you!” He stated this quite 
simply, as two facts impossible 


to deny, puzzled that they 
should seem so contradictory. 

“Yes, I know,” said the 
German, his simplicity equally 
pronounced. ‘‘ You would like 
to kill me. What I do not 
know is this—what for ? ” 

“Because you are a Ger- 
man,” said Jacques frankly. 
“Because you want to take 
away our land.” 

“Before God, I have no 
such intention,” that other 
soldier denied  plaintively. 
“And I—I do not want to 
kill a man.” 

“Then why,” asked Jacques 
Barbosse with peasant cun- 
ning, “are you now fighting 
us in France ? ” 

“It was like this: there in 
the little village where I lived 
with my mother there arrives 
one morning a splendid officer. 
‘It is war,’ he says. He 
gathered together five of us. 
Because I did not want to 
leave my mother, me he kicked 
terribly. We had to be sol- 
diers. It was not my choice.” 

“But so it was with me!” 
cried Jacques Barbosse softly, 
for he did not know how near 
they might be to the German 
lines. “Only they did not 
kick me. They put me in 
jail. That was because I could 
not keep my rifle clean. One 
speck—four days! So it went 
with me. No more did I want 
to kill any one. And if you 
killed me, what, I ask it, would 
have happened to Delphine ? ” 

“Or Hilda, if I am killed ? 
Yes, it is all the same with us, 
it seems to me.” 

** No,” said Jacques Barbosse 
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stubbornly. ‘ You are, per- 
haps, not just like other Ger- 
mans. You speak French——” 

“But I am like all other 
Germans that I know. Only 
our village is very near to the 
Swiss border. I speak French 
even not quite so badly as you 
do because my mother was 
Swiss from a French canton—”’ 

“My mother,” Jacques in- 
terrupted, “was from Alsace. 
And, now that I think of it, 
she was a good woman, al- 
though I have heard her speak 
of a German grandmother.” 

“Then it is that we are 
almost relations ! ” 

The German boy, for he was 
but little older than Jacques 
Barbosse, welcomed this idea 
very eagerly. It seemed to 


him a very good excuse for 
failing to do his duty as a 


soldier. 

“That is not quite true,” 
Jacques Barbosse denied, for 
so well had his education been 
conducted that there was some- 
thing repugnant to him in the 
fraternalidea. He was ashamed 
of his feeling an instant later. 
“But that makes nothing. 
And now, since I am _ not 
dead i 

Insensibly the two had drawn 
nearer to each other. The 
darkness about them was so 
wide, so pregnant with un- 
pleasant possibilities. From 
time to time the night trembled 
with distant booming of sullen 
angry guns. Far overhead, 
scarcely penetrating the sha- 
dows of the foliage, searching 
lights flared and expired, mak- 
ing an instant of twilight in the 
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wood. For that instant the 
enemies could see each other 
clearly. 

“T am. lost,” said Jacques 
presently, apropos of nothing 
he had said before. 

“IT am somehow separated 
from a party,” the German 
volunteered. “That is how 
we found each other, then. I 
am glad you did not see me 
first. You would have killed 
me.” 

“Just at first, that is,” 
Jacques Barbosse corrected. 
“Now I could not do it. I 
would not try.” 

“ That is odd,” said the Ger- 
man. “To-morrow we shall 
yet be enemies.” 

“You see, now I have told 
you about Delphine. You have 
told me about your Hilda. 
That makes us almost friends, 
is it not so? To-morrow, per- 
haps, I might kill you if I met 
you again, though I should be 
very sorry. I do not know 
why. It is all a very great 
puzzle. If you do not want 
the land, why, I ask you, 
should there be a war? I 
know that I have had nothing 
to do with it.” 

Jacques Barbosse passed a 
rough hand wearily across his 
forehead. This great effort of 
thinking tired him. Could it 
have been seen, no doubt the 
expression on the face of the 
German peasant was equally 
perplexed. 

Without thinking much about 
it, obedient to some dim in- 
stinct of self-preservation, they 
crouched within arm’s-length 
of each other, whispering back 














and forth like children telling 
secrets in the dark. 

“Tt must be like this,” said 
the German, speaking very 
slowly, for his thoughts came 
no more readily than those of 
Jacques Barbosse. ‘“ There is 
no quarrel between us. You 
thought that I wanted your 
land, but it is not so. I was 
happy enough before they took 
me. The life in our village 
is hard sometimes, especially 
when the blight is on the cab- 
bages. For all that, we have 
a good little farm. My Hilda 
is a hard worker. We could 
make a living together well 
enough. This being a soldier 
is much more difficult. And 
one does not expect that the 
land will grow cabbages more 
easily after the war.” 

“That is true,” agreed 
Jacques Barbosse. ‘The land 
is no better for lying idle. There 
is nothing to be gained by it. 
Why, indeed, should we be 
fighting, then ? ” 

“ Did I want to fight? ” the 
German demanded, almost ang- 
rily. “‘ Even when we gain the 
victory ...” 

“That you shall never do! ” 
exclaimed Jacques Barbosse, 
forgetting caution. ‘Ils ne 
passeront pas! Not until the 
last of us shall be dead... ” 

The German reached out a 
restraining hand. 

*§-s-s-sh!’? he whispered. 
“They—they will hear you 
over there! They would kill 
me if they knew that I had 
Spared you. And neither of 
us have more than one life to 
lose.”’ 
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“Eh, bien! Just the 
same...’ grumbled Jacques 
Barbosse, and paused, embar- 
rassed, not knowing what else 
to say. The German, for the 
first time in his life, perhaps, 
had a sudden flash of in- 
spiration. 

“It is ‘Deutchland iiber 
alles!’ that they teach us 
to shout. If one is French, 
one is taught something else. 
Yes; now I see all that quite 
clearly. That is so we shall 
kill each other without think- 
ing it is like killing pigs. But 
who has taught us to kill each 
other I do not know. Only, 
if I had not met you, I should 
have continued to hate all 
Frenchmen .. .” 

He paused in turn, such 
thinking being too laborious 
for him. At that moment 
there grew a little whisper 
through the trees, as a wind 
that rose and shuddered far 
away.  Swiftly the sound 
swelled to a shrill scream. The 
two men, heads close together, 
habit-bound, tried to bury 
themselves in the firm ground. 
There was a thud, a flash, an 
ear-shattering explosion as a 
great shell burst at the edge 
of the unscarred wood. The 
trembling men, lying closely 
side by side, were pelted with 
flying mud and falling débris 
as hissing shrapnel tore the 
leaves from the green trees. 
For some time afterwards they 
huddled tight together. 

** Was it French or German 
—that?” Jacques Barbosse 
quavered after a little while. 
“What does it matter? It 
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is terrible that men should do 
such things to each other. 
French or German, but a little 
nearer and we should not be 
here. French or German would 
matter nothing to my Hilda 
or your Delphine! ” 

“Perhaps,” said Jacques, 
“there will be a bombard- 
ment ? ” 

“IT do not think so,” said 
the German boy. “ But if they 
shell this wood it is not safe 
for us to stay here.” 

“Tt is not safe for us, not 


anywhere. Perhaps there will 
not be another one. As for 
me, I am well lost. Were I 


to leave here there is no telling 
which trenches I would tumble 
into, even if I were not killed 
on the way.” 

*“T can tell you how you 
must not go,” said the German 
frankly. ‘‘Our trenches are 
just over there.” He pointed 
into the vague darkness behind 
him. ‘‘ There will be no more 
of us out to-night. But should 
I meet any of your soldiers .. .” 

“We had only myself and 
three others out,’”’ Jacques Bar- 
bosse assured him. ‘‘ No doubt, 
then, I am the last of them.” 

“Then we have only to 
creep away from each other. 
But, before we go, I should like 
to have you tell me that you 
will not think of all of us as 
bad men and your enemies ? ” 

“How canI,now?”’ Jacques 
Barbosse was not a _ senti- 
mental man. He said no more, 
but there were two hands 
that reached together and clung, 
close-clasped, for they were 
only two very ignorant peasant 
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»Soys faced with nameless death 
and very much afraid. 

The German, more senti- 
mental than the Provengal, 
put his great arm across the 
shoulders of Jacques Barbosse. 
There was a lump in the 
throat of the French peasant 
boy that effectively choked all 
speech in him. He felt—the 
good God knows how easily 
this might be—that, for the 
moment, this enemy was more 
dear to him than all the com- 
rades with whom he had en- 
dured the glory of heroic war. 

For an hour, then, mes amis, 
they sat thus, arms about each 
other like two children trying 
to find comfort in companion- 
ship, without understanding in 
the least why they were there, 
or why, except for their mutual 
fear, they dared not part. 

After a long, long time, far 
away a cock crew, heralding 
the dawn from some abandoned 
farmyard. 

“You will go now?” the 
German whispered breathlessly. 

** And you also ? ” 

There was a final clasp of 
roughened hands. They turned 
away from each other, stoop- 
ing, stumbling half-erect through 
the tangled undergrowth. But 
at six feet the German soldier 
paused. 

“You have forgotten some- 
thing—your little dolls!” he 
called softly. 

Jacques Barbosse instinctive- 
ly clutched his jacket just over 
his heart. 

‘My little Nenette and Rin- 
tintin !” 

The German, drawing near, 
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placed the miraculous fetish in 
his hand. 

‘Perhaps,’ he said, “‘ we 
shall be lucky yet—I, with my 
pfennig—you, with your little 
dolls. One does not know all 
that love can do.” 

With that he was gone, some- 
what careless of his progress 
through the wood. For a mo- 
ment Jacques Barbosse stood 
with open mouth. It was sure, 
then, that Delphine was faith- 
ful! Nenette and Rintintin 
had proved themselves ! 

He moved forward, erect, 
fearless, wrapped about with 
glory. Nevertheless, at the 
edge of the wood he dropped 
down on hands and knees 
again. Slowly he crawled to- 
ward the French line of en- 
trenchments. Grey, misty dawn 
began to lighten the inky dark- 
ness that had followed the 
setting of the moon. At no 
more than ten yards from the 
sandbag redoubt of the first 
outpost, Jacques Barbosse 
dared to lift his head. 

“Qui vive?” cried a voice 
sharply. 

Jacques Barbosse staggered 
to his feet. 

“Cest moi!” he called— 
an instant too late. There was 
a sharp report, a flash of blind- 
ing fire in his eyes, a red-hot 
rod that pierced the peasant 
boy through the left shoulder. 
He fell prostrate, his head 
Striking violently against a 
broken post to which a twist 
of rusty wire was still at- 
tached. 

Three days later Jacques 
Barbosse awakened to con- 
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sciousness beneath the canvas 
roof of a field hospital. His 
shoulder was shattered by the 
rifle- ball. For quite three 
months, then, he was wholly 
useless a8 @ soldier—one of the 
most pleasant experiences of 
his life. For the first time 
since he could remember he 
had no work of any kind to 
do. The food was infinitely 
better than the food of the 
fighting Army. He _ thought 
with gratitude of the shot that 
had delivered him from a muddy 
hell. He looked backward to 
his extraordinary experience 
as at a dream, for he could 
scarcely believe in the reality 
of that night spent trembling 
in the wood. He could no 
more than half-believe it even 
when, reaching above his head 
with his uninjured arm, he 
found little Nenette and Rin- 
tintin protectingly keeping 
watch over him as he lay in 
bed. 

There is but little more of 
this story of Jacques Bar- 
bosse that demands recording. 
In time, moving but stiffly 
that arm attached to the in- 
jured shoulder, the peasant 
boy was sent to light work 
at a depét of supplies. There 
he continued his _ service 
throughout the remainder of 
the war. After that he came 
home to Delphine. Less than 
a year later they were married, 
and in due course arrived the 
twins, Nenette and Rintintin. 

Was it possible, messieurs, 
to give any other names to 
them? Is this not, as I prom- 
ised, & sentimental tale ? 
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‘«Smiling, the little journalist 
finished his glass of bock. 

I told you also, said René 
Guizet, that this Jacques Bar- 
bosse was a very stupid man. 
This tale, which it took me 
three whole days to get from 
him, serves to prove that. Con- 
sider further the infinite stu- 
pidity of his last remark to 
me. 

“That German,” said Jacques 
Barbosse, yet marvelling as 
at the relation of a miracle, 
“will you believe it, mon- 
sieur, he looked like me! Yes; 
he was blonde also, and very 
big. I thought I looked at 
myself in a mirror. Monsieur, 
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I assure you, if he had not 
been a German and our enemy, 
that German who spared me 
might have been my brother ! ” 

Could anything be more 
stupid? Just foolish senti- 
ment again: as droll as the 
superstitious belief in the effi- 
cacy of a fetish made from 
a twist of wool, or faith in the 
protective power of devoted 
love. 

They are a simple people, 
our Provencal peasants. They 
do not suspect how absurd 
they are. It is left to us, with 
more wisdom, to realise how 
profound is their ignorance of 
everything. 
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THE FOREIGN OFFICE SERVICES. 


BY A. C. WRATISLAW, O.B., 0.M.G., O.B.E. 


It may possibly come as a 
surprise to some people to learn 
that the Foreign Office, as we 
know it to-day, is an institu- 
tion of comparatively recent 
origin, dating only from 1782. 
Previously there were two 
Foreign Offices, or, to be quite 
accurate, the conduct of Foreign 
Affairs was divided between 
two Secretaries of State, the 
one supervising what was 
known as the Northern Depart- 
ment, which included Sweden, 
Poland, Russia, Denmark, the 
Low Countries, and Germany ; 
and the other the Southern 
Department, dealing with the 
affairs of France, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Turkey, and the rest. 
The two Departments were not 
even, a8 a rule, housed in the 
same building, and it is easy 
to imagine the confusion which 
must have arisen at times in 
dealing with foreign States from 
this system of divided juris- 
diction. 

It was not until the advent 
to power of the second Rock- 
ingham Administration that the 
control of all Home Affairs was 
entrusted to the one and of all 
Foreign Affairs to the other, 
and Charles James Fox was 
in 1782 appointed the first 
Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 

From the earliest times of 
which we have a record, the 
main characteristic of the 
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Foreign Office has been its 
consummate gentility and ex- 
clusiveness. Other public De- 
partments may envy, but they 
have to acknowledge, its pre- 
eminence in these respects ; 
and successive Prime Ministers 
have recognised the principle 
that he who drives fat oxen 
must himself be fat by almost 
invariably delegating a Peer 
of the realm to preside over 
this particular Office. Apart 
from Mr Fox (and he was the 
son of a Peer), only one com- 
moner, Mr Canning, was Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs 
from 1782 until Sir Edward 
Grey again broke the series in 
1905. No other branch of the 
public administration can boast 
of such a galaxy of Dukes, 
Marqguises, Earls, and Viscounts 
as its successive heads; and 
it was with some reason that 
the subordinates in the Office, 
eschewing the degrading, though 
official, title of ‘‘ Clerk,” pre- 
ferred formerly to refer to 
themselves collectively as “‘ The 
Gentlemen of the Foreign De- 
partment.” 

Another legitimate source of 
complacency in days of yore 
was the superlative excellence 
of the handwriting, which be- 
came advantageously known in 
London official circles as “ the 
Foreign Office Hand.” Lord 
Palmerston, as Foreign Secre- 
tary, was almost pedantically 
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rigid in maintaining the proud 
tradition of the Office in this 
respect; and when, in the 
middle of the last century, a 
qualifying examination was for 
the first time imposed on can- 
didates for Foreign Office clerk- 
ships, it was emphatically stipu- 
lated that they should satisfy 
the Civil Service Commissioners 
that ‘“‘they can write a good 
bold Hand, forming each letter 
distinctly.” Alas! that with 
the advent of the typewriter 
and the lady typist, evils which 
even the Foreign Office was 
unable to avoid, the Hand 
should now be but a memory. 
The practice of paying Gov- 
ernment servants ridiculously 
small salaries and leaving them 
to supplement their incomes 
from perquisites and other un- 
official sources of emolument 
was practically universal in the 
good old days. Mr Pepys’ 
candid confessions leave no 
doubt as to what used to go 
on in the Admiralty; and, 
painful as it is to rake up the 
past of what is now so ultra- 
respectable an establishment as 
the Foreign Office, there is no 
ignoring the fact that it used 
to be no better than its fellows 
in this respect. Indeed, it 
seems to have clung with greater 
tenacity than most to some of 
its perquisites, and only to 
have resigned them under ex- 
treme pressure from outside. 
To give examples: A sum 
of £88, 10s. was extracted as 
“Fees”’ from an Ambassa- 


dor on his first appointment ; 
from a Minister, £60, 9s. 6d. ; 
and from lesser diplomatists, 
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£33, 12s. The poor Consul, 
as the easiest prey though 
the least paid, was mulcted 
more heavily than the rest. 
He paid on first appointment 
no less than £122, 15s. These 
fees went into the pockets of 
the Gentlemen of the Depart- 
ment until 1785, when a Com- 
mittee, appointed by Mr Pitt 
to inquire into the abuses in 
public offices, ordered them to 
be paid into the coffers of the 
State. The payers received no 
relief until thirty or forty more 
years had elapsed. 

The Chief Clerk at the For- 
eign Office, a rapacious func- 
tionary, continued to extract a 
private fee of five guineas from 
each Consul, and ten guineas 
from each Consul-General, on 
the issue of his commission, 
and two guineas more for first 
putting him on the salary list, 
until the nineteenth century 
was half over. 

Then there were gratuities 
from foreign Governments on 
the ratification of an important 
treaty. Such largesse might 
amount to as much as £1000 
at a time, and the two Under- 
Secretaries were wont to appro- 
priate the lion’s share of it. 
It never seems to have occurred 
to any one that to pocket tips 
from foreigners entailed any 
loss of dignity for British Gov- 
ernment officials, and the prac- 
tice did not cease until 1831. 

Another eccentricity (one 
hardly likes to employ the 
term indelicacy) condemned by 
Mr Pitt’s Committee was the 
system of Foreign Office Agen- 
cies. The! Committee found 
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that it had been the custom 
“from time immemorial” for 
the salaries of members of the 
Diplomatic and Consular Ser- 
vices to be paid to them, not 
direct, but through the inter- 
mediary of certain clerks who 
set up in business within the 
Office as “‘ Agents,” and who 
transferred the amounts so re- 
ceived to the payees’ bankers, 
less their own not incon- 
siderable commission, which 
amounted to 1 per cent on 
the salaries of Ambassadors 
and Ministers, which were large, 
and a consolidated payment of 
ten guineas per annum from 
Consuls, 1 per cent on whose 
tiny salaries would often be 
hardly worth taking. 

This was the beginning of a 
contest which went on for 
eighty years, waged on the 
Foreign Office side with perfect 
gallantry and perseverance. 

The recommendation of Mr 
Pitt’s Commission was over- 
ridden, and ten years later an 
Order in Council gave official 
sanction to a procedure hitherto 
based on custom only. In 
1836 the Treasury appointed 
another Commission to inquire 
into the fees, gratuities, &c., 
of public offices, and their 
Teport was again adverse to 
the agency system, and was 
again disregarded. Inquisitive 
M.P.’s from time to time asked 
impertinent questions, and 
Whenever a Select Committee 
was appointed on Diplomatic 
or Consular affairs the ques- 
tion invariably cropped up. 
For long all assaults were 
bravely repulsed. The whole 


weight of the Foreign Office 
(and the vis inertie of a public 
office at bay is a terrible phe- 
nomenon) was thrown into the 
scales on behalf of a system 
which put between four and 
five thousand a year into the 
pockets of half a dozen of its 
clerks, and public disaster was 
freely predicted should no 
Agents exist to receive com- 
mission and forward private 
letters, which were their main 
functions. 

So it dragged on until 1870, 
when a press campaign led to 
the abolition of the agencies. 
Even then the Agents marched 
out with the honours of war, 
for they received compensation 
to the extent of two-thirds of 
their average profits, to be paid 
to them annually so long as 
they should remain on the 
active list. 

Well, well, the best of us 
have pasts which would not 
bear close scrutiny, and apart 
from @ perhaps excessive ac- 
quisitiveness, the history of 
the Foreign Office is blameless 
enough. Only one real scandal 
mars its record. A clerk in the 
department of Mr Secretary 
Harley was hanged at Tyburn 
in Queen Anne’s reign for 
treasonable correspondence with 
the French, but he was a 
Scot ! 

Select, reserved, mysterious, 
the Foreign Office pursued the 
even tenor of its way until 
the Great War opened the flood- 
gates, and even so conserva- 
tive an institution came near 
to being swept off its feet. 

All manner of weird creatures 
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crept within the precincts, in 
search of shelter or to aid the 
overworked staff, Consuls driven 
from their posts in enemy 
countries, university dons, even 
journalists. How the shade of 
Lord Palmerston must have 
shuddered as it surveyed the 
scene and watched a new leaven 
slowly working. 

Its ranks, recruited hitherto 
by very limited competition, 
were now thrown open to the 
public as in other Government 
offices, and any one who satis- 
fies a Board that he is not 
manifestly unsuitable may com- 
pete for clerkships in the 
Foreign Office. The “ Diplo- 
matic Staff,” who would be 
called First Division clerks in 
other offices, was amalgamated 
with the Diplomatic Service, 
a change of no great practical 
import, for the two were to a 
large extent interchangeable be- 
fore; but the Gentlemen were 
gratified to receive rank as 
Counsellors and First, Second, 
or Third Secretaries. Then, 
just as the Bible tells us that 
in times not long after the 
creation the sons of God saw 
the daughters of men that they 
were fair, and took to them- 
selves wives of all which they 
chose, so the Foreign Office 
stooped to dalliance with the 
Board of Trade, and of the 
mésalliance was born the Over- 
seas Trade Department. 

The mission in life of this 
hybrid is to act as liaison be- 
tween those who direct the 
external policy of the country 
and its relations with foreign 
States and the Board respon- 
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sible for its commerce; and 
it seems rather a question 
whether so large and expensive 
a fifth wheel to the coach is 
justified by the results likely 
to be obtained. However, the 
Overseas Department is still 
in its infancy, and it would be 
unfair to pass judgment on it 
at so early a stage. 

The growth of British bureau- 
cracy in recent years is of a 
nature to afford much food for 
reflection to the earnest-minded 
taxpayer, and in this, as in 
other respects, the Foreign 
Office stands in the van of 
progress. When the two De- 
partments were amalgamated 
in 1782, 1 Under-Secretary, 1 
Chief Clerk, 9 clerks, and a 
“necessary woman” sufficed 
to transact all the business. 
To prevent misunderstanding, 
it should be explained that 
the “necessary woman” had 
probably no other functions 
than those of the modern 
char. 

In the Foreign Office List 
for 1852, the first number of 
that excellent work to appear, 
we find the staff grown to 1 
Permanent Under-Secretary, 1 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary, 
1 Chief Clerk, 29 senior, junior, 
and assistant clerks, and 11 
“persons” attached to the 
Foreign Office but not belong- 
ing to the established corps of 
the Office, hewers of wood and 
drawers of water such as 4 
librarian, accountants, &c¢.— 
43 in all. 

The Foreign Office List of 
1923 gives a total number of 
349 (not including messengers, 
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&¢c.), made up of 1 Permanent 
Under-Secretary, 2 Parliament- 
ary Under-Secretaries, 3 Assist- 
ant Under-Secretaries, 1 Legal 
Adviser, 2 Assistant Legal Ad- 
visers, 7 Counsellors, 1 Libra- 
rian (with 5 clerks his hench- 
men), 1 Historical Adviser, 20 
First Secretaries, 23 Second 
Secretaries, 14 Third Secre- 
taries, 23 clerks in the Chief 
Clerk’s Department, and 110 
Second Division clerks, all be- 
longing to the ruder sex, as 
well as 50 “female clerical 
officers ” and 71 female typists 
and shorthand typists. The 
rule, first enunciated by Sisera’s 
mother, if we are to believe 
Deborah and Barak, “ to every 
man a damsel or two,” has now 
become a permanent article of 
faith in all Government Depart- 
ments, where no official of any 
standing could do himself jus- 
tice without a lady help to 
take down his thoughts from 
dictation and admire his style. 
The staff, which only quad- 
rupled between 1782 and 1852, 
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increased eightfold in the next 
period of eighty years, and, 
taking into consideration that 
the Overseas Department must 
relieve the Foreign Office of 
some of the duties which would 
otherwise devolve on it, we can 
thus gather some idea of the 
enormous expansion which has 
taken place in all that concerns 
the intercourse of the British 
Empire with foreign States. 
For that Office keeps at least 
as long hours and works as 
strenuously during them as any 
public department in London. 

Apart from the Department 
of Overseas Trade, a child of 
which the paternity is not 
openly acknowledged, the brood 
of the Foreign Office consists 
of a favoured daughter, the 
Diplomatic Service, and a Cin- 
derella in the shape of the 
Consular Service. That the 
Office has not always shone in 
its paternal capacity is un- 
deniable, as will appear from 
the following sketch of the 
history of either. 


I. THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 


Modern Diplomacy appears 
to have had its origin in Venice, 
the great trading State of the 
later Middle Ages which first 
felt the need to protect its 
commercial interests by main- 
taining representatives at 


foreign courts, and organised 
something in the nature of a 
diplomatic service. The petty 
princes of Italy, some of whom 
could hardly indulge in a long 
day’s ride in any direction 


without crossing the frontier 
of a neighbouring potentate, 
and could hardly avoid polite 
relations with him, were the 
next to follow suit; and by 
the middle of the sixteenth 
century the custom of per- 
manent representation had be- 
come the rule rather than the 
exception in Europe. 

_ The earliest writers on the 
office and functions of Ambas- 
sadors conscientiously trace 
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their origin to God himself, 
and liken them to the angels 
and archangels created to be 
his messengers; but with 
greater familiarity there came 
a certain contempt, and Am- 
bassadors in general began to 
be criticised amongst other 
things for their lack of truth- 
fulness. The jibe of Sir Henry 
Wotton that “an Ambassador 
is an honest man sent to lie 
abroad for the good of his 
country”? may have been 
uttered partly in jest, for he 
was an Ambassador himself ; 
but Bayle in 1619 was plainly 
in earnest when he wrote that 
‘“‘a prime article of the cate- 
chism of Ambassadors, what- 
ever their religion, is to invent 
falsehoods and go about mak- 
ing society believe them.” 

The extraordinary combative- 
ness of Ambassadors was also 
against them, and is remark- 
able in a class whose raison 
@étre is the keeping of peace 
amongst nations. They were 
continually quarrelling amongst 
themselves over questions of 
precedence. Perhaps the most 
notorious instance of this oc- 
curred in London in the year 
1661, when the suites of the 
French and Spanish Ambas- 
sadors fought a pitched battle 
in the streets to decide the 
important question of whose 
carriage was to follow next 
after that of Charles II. in a 
public procession. It was 
known beforehand that the 
parties intended to fight it 
out, and when the day arrived 
English soldiers lined the streets 
to keep the ring and prevent 
any interference on the part 
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of the Londoners. The French- 
men got much the worst of it. 
The Spaniards, who lined their 
own harness with chains so 
that it could not be cut and 
began by killing the French 
coach horses, outwitted and 
outfought them, and took the 
coveted place in the procession 
amidst the plaudits of the 
English soldiers and citizens, 
who were strongly anti-French 
in their sentiments. Several 
men were killed on either side, 
and an English spectator lost 
his life by a stray bullet. 

We had Ambassadors of our 
own who were prepared to 
keep their end up when occa- 
Sion arose, notably Sir Jerome 
Bowes, Queen Elizabeth’s En- 
voy to Ivan the Terrible of 
Russia, a diplomatist so bub- 
bling over with zip that “ be- 
cause some of the noblemen 
there would go upstairs to the 
Emperor before him, he would 
not go up till the Emperor 
had ordered those two men to 
be dragged downstairs with 
their heads knocking upon every 
stair till they were killed. And 
when he was come up, they 
demanded his sword of him 
before he entered the room. 
He told them, if they would 
have his sword, they should 
have his boots too. And so 
caused his boots to be pulled 
off, and his night-gown and 
slippers to be sent for; and 
made the Emperor stay till he 
could go in his night-dress 
since he might not go as a 
soldier. And lastly, when the 
Emperor in contempt, to show 
his command of his subjects, 
did command one to leap from 
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the window down, and broke 
his neck in the sight of our 
Embassador, he replied that 
his Mistress did set more by 
and did make better use of 
the necks of her subjects ; but 
said that, to show what her 
subjects would do for her, he 
would, and did, fling down his 
gauntlett before the Emperor, 
and challenged all the nobility 
there to take it up in defence 
of the Emperor against his 
Queen ; for which, at this very 
day, the name of Sir Jerome 
Bowes is famous and honoured 
there,” as well it might be. 

In 1815 the Congress of 
Vienna, amidst its less serious 
preoccupations, found time to 
draw up a code of rules gov- 
erning the precedence of dip- 
lomatic representatives, who 
henceforward ranked in their 
respective grades according to 
the date of their appointment, 
so there is now no call for an 
Ambassador to take up arms 
in defence of what he may 
consider to be his rights. 

It was probably the vast 
expense attaching to the office 
of Ambassador, more than their 
love of falsehood and their 
pugnacity, which led to the 
creation of lesser diplomatic 
luminaries such as Ministers 
Plenipotentiary and Ministers 
Resident, who, as not directly 
representing the person of their 
sovereign, were able to per- 
form their functions with less 
display and at a greatly de- 
creased cost. 

It is only of comparatively 
recent date that Great Britain 
has possessed an organised Dip- 
lomatic Service; in fact, the 
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long Napoleonic wars were over 
before Diplomacy came to be 
recognised at all as a regular 
profession. Throughout the 
eighteenth century the only 
official assistance given to an 
Ambassador or Minister was 
in the person of a single secre- 
tary, denominated secretary of 
Embassy or Legation as the 
case might be, and who did 
not necessarily possess any 
training or other qualification 
for the position. Any further 
help he might require for the 
due performance of his func- 
tions he had to provide him- 
self. 

The difficulty was met by 
allowing him to name a number 
of individuals who, on his 
recommendation, were officially 
recognised as attached to him, 
and whom he could employ on 
the public service as he might 
deem useful. The post of an 
“ Attaché’ was constantly 
filled in those days by young 
men of family and fortune, 
who desired to pass a few 
months or years agreeably 
abroad, and who were glad to 
find a friendly protector at 
some foreign court. The con- 
sequence was that the Attachés 
were looked upon as the per- 
sonal friends of the Ambas- 
sador or Minister. They formed 
part of his family and lived at 
his table, sometimes altogether 
in his house, nor were they re- 
garded as members of the per- 
manent Diplomatic Staff of the 
country. The services they 
might render gave them no 
positive claim to promotion or 
continued employment, and 
their chief could get rid of 
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them should their conduct re- 
quire or his caprice dictate it. 
They were entirely unpaid, and 
apart from free board had to 
support themselves. 

This extraordinary system, 
or lack of system, continued 
until Mr Canning assumed in 
1822 the post of Foreign Secre- 
tary and deprived Ambassadors 
of the privilege of nominating 
their own Attachés, which was 
henceforward transferred to the 
Secretary of State. Neverthe- 
less they were still regarded 
for a time more or less as 
supernumeraries. 

The next step in advance 
soon followed with the allotting 
of salaries, beginning at £250 
a year, and rising to £400 to 
the senior Attachés; but the 
number of the unpaid still 
equalled or exceeded that of 
the paid, and the salary, when 
it came, was ludicrously dis- 
proportioned to the needs of 
the budding diplomatist. Can- 
didates applying to the Secre- 
tary of State for nomination 
as Attachés were accordingly 
warned that it was useless to 
think of entering the Diplo- 
matic Service without private 
means. The time they served 
as Attaché—which might well 
be fifteen years or even more 
—did not count for pension, 
and they only stood on solid 
ground when commissions were 
for the first time granted them 
as Secretaries of Legation. 

Under such circumstances it 
is obvious that only a com- 
paratively rich man could think 
of placing his son in diplomacy, 
and that it was out of the 
question to pick and choose 
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from amongst the limited num- 
ber of candidates available for 
a career so unattractive from 
the pecuniary point of view. 
Fortunately, the requirements 
for an Attaché, as understood 
by the Foreign Office of the 
time, were few. Like the Fellow 
of All Souls, he must be bene 
natus and bene vestitus, but in 
his case the mediocriter et doctus 
was considered superfluous, and 
until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century no educational 
test whatever barred his way. 
Good birth, fine clothes, agree- 
able manners, an ample allow- 
ance, and grace and agility 
in the dance sufficed to launch 
a young man on the path of 
diplomacy with every prospect 
of a successful career. The 
good bold Hand with which to 
copy out the despatches of his 
chief could be acquired in a 
short probationary period spent 
at the Foreign Office. 

In 1856, however, the Earl 
of Clarendon, during the first 
of his three tenures of the 
Secretaryship for Foreign 
Affairs, threw a bomb in the 
Shape of an edict that not 
only Foreign Office clerks but 
even candidates for Attaché- 
ships should pass a qualifying 
examination. In the words 
of Lord Malmesbury, his suc- 
cessor, when interrogated be- 
fore a Select Committee of the 
House in 1861, a “ panic” 
spread at the news amongst 
the gilded youths from whose 
midst the Diplomatic Service 
was recruited, and for a time 
hardly a candidate dared pre- 
sent himself. Nevertheless, as 
it became known by degrees 
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that the examination was of 
so benign a nature that any 
one not absolutely a dunce 
could easily tackle it with 
the help of a crammer, and 
that the vulgar element of 
competition did not intrude, the 
stream of applicants began to 
flow again. 

Although the Foreign Office, 
to all appearances, was per- 
fectly contented with the ex- 
isting state of things, a feeling 
seems to have grown up out- 
side that all was not for the 
best in the best of all possible 
Diplomatic Services, and this 
led in 1861 to the appointment 
of the Select Committee above- 
mentioned to inquire into the 
constitution and efficiency of 
the Service. 

The Committee took a vast 
amount of evidence from diplo- 
matists of all ranks from Am- 
bassador to Attaché, as well 
as from Foreign Office officials 
and even representatives of 
the Civil Service Commission. 
From this it appeared that at 
no time during his career could 
a member of the Service hope 
to live on his pay and maintain 
the style his position required, 
except perhaps when Minister 
at some especially quiet court ; 
that the system whereby a 
man served for years as Attaché 
without pay was the source of 
much dissatisfaction in the 
junior ranks, although the un- 
paid period had been reduced 
to an average of five or six 
years ; and that an additional 
grievance arose from the fact 
that there was no intermediate 
stage between Attaché and 
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Secretary of Legation, as ex- 
isted in foreign services, with 
the result that foreign Second 
or Third Secretaries took pre- 
cedence of our senior Attachés 
of far longer service than them- 
selves. 

The question of the education 
of diplomatists cropped up, and 
a member of the Committee 
had the temerity to put for- 
ward the sketch of an entrance 
examination which he con- 
sidered suitable. It comprised 
Latin and Greek, French and 
German, English History and 
Literature, Roman and Inter- 
national Law, and an English 
essay ; and the suggestion was 
that a candidate must obtain 
half marks in each paper in 
order to qualify. 

Mr Hammond, Permanent 
Under - Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, dealt suitably with the 
meddler. He said that not a 
single candidate would appear 
if the examination were made 
so ‘‘ abstruse,” and added, ‘I 
do not think that a first-rate 
education is at all required for 
the efficiency of the Service. 
I am not of opinion that it 
would necessarily be even an 
advantage.’”’ When pressed for 
his reasons for making the 
latter statement, he advanced 
the droll argument that “I 
believe that if all Attachés 
were equally learned, instead 
of attending to the public 
business there would be con- 
stant disquisitions amongst 
them on matters of learning.” 

On retirement, Mr Hammond 
was made a Peer, and who can 
doubt that he found a con- 
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genial sphere in the House of 
Lords ? 

The perennial Agency ques- 
tion came on the tapis, of 
course, and as usual the system 
was stoutly defended by all the 
Foreign Office witnesses. 

The result of all this 
amounted to very little. The 
Committee in their report re- 
commended that the unpaid 
period of an Attaché’s exist- 
ence should be reduced to four 
years, after which he should 
be appointed a junior secretary 
and receive a commission, and 
from the date of the commis- 
sion his service would begin 
to count for pension. They 
also recommended that the 
attention of the Secretary of 
State should be drawn to the 
salaries and allowances of the 
larger missions, with a view 
to considering whether they 
were adequate to meet the 
greatly increased expense of 
living at the principal Euro- 
pean capitals. And that was 
about all. 

There was another most legit- 
imate grievance of the Attachés 
which the Committee passed 
over in silence. Not only was 
this class of public functionary 
expected to serve their Queen 
and country gratis, but they 
were left to pay out of their 
own pockets the expenses they 
incurred in travelling to the 
posts to which they were 
first appointed or subsequently 
transferred—no mean consider- 
ation when the distance hap- 
pened to be great, as it often 
was. The late Mr Henry 
Labouchere, who attained 
greater celebrity as proprietor 
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of ‘Truth’ and Member of 
Parliament than he did as 
diplomatist, at this time headed 
the list of unpaid Attachés, 
with eight years’ service in 
the rank. He had made a 
gallant attempt to draw atten- 
tion to the grievance in ques- 
tion when appointed or trans- 
ferred as Attaché to the Em- 
bassy at Constantinople. He 
duly started off, and was then 
lost sight of for many weeks. 
The Ambassador finally wrote 
home that his Attaché had 
failed to report himself, and a 
search was instituted along the 
route. At last Labby was 
discovered enjoying himself at 
Vienna, and when interrogated 
explained innocently that as 
his travelling expenses were 
not paid by the State and he 
had no money to supply the 
deficiency (this was an inex- 
actitude, for he was a rich 
man), he had been compelled 
to do the journey on foot, but 
that when sufficiently rested 
he hoped to continue his pil- 
grimage. 

From 1861 onwards the his- 
tory of the British Diplomatic 
Service shows a fairly steady 
progress, though it was only 
by degrees, and one might 
almost say reluctantly, that 
reforms were introduced. It 
is true that the property quali- 
fication, formerly only an under- 
standing, was now established 
as a definite rule, and we find 
an income of at least £400 a 
year officially demanded of ap- 
plicants for nomination; but 
little by little the entrance 
examination became less ele- 
mentary, and instead of being 
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a mere qualifying test, assumed 
to a limited extent the com- 
petitive character, as more can- 
didates received nominations 
than there were vacancies to 
fill. The unpaid period fell to 
two years, after which the 
Attaché became a Third Secre- 
tary, witha small salary. Then 
the Attaché disappeared alto- 
- gether. The junior members 
of the Service drew their trav- 
elling expenses from public 
funds, and the whole period of 
service counted for pension. 
Although still drawn from a 
strictly limited class, the regu- 
lations in force at the outbreak of 
the Great War probably provided 
the Diplomatic Service with 
as good material as that class 
could be expected to supply. 
The war naturally entailed 
the suspension of entries, and 
with the peace the Foreign 
Office took the great plunge. 
It announced that the assur- 
ance as to the possession of 
private means would no longer 
be required. The service was 
thrown open to all between 
the ages of twenty-two and 
twenty-five, and the examina- 
tion made competitive, with 
the slight restriction that pro- 
spective candidates have to 
undergo a preliminary inter- 
view with a Special Board, 
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which may refuse them leave 
to compete should they be 
considered unsuitable to repre- 
sent their country abroad. 

The examination is _ that 
established for entry into the 
Indian Civil Service and the 
first class of the Home Civil 
Service, with such small modi- 
fications as are requisite for 
the special requirements of dip- 
lomacy—e.g., a high standard 
in foreign languages is insisted 
on. Successful candidates are 
appointed Third Secretaries, in 
which capacity they serve for 
five years and then become 
Second Secretaries, passing on 
to the ranks of First, Secre- 
taries and Counsellors as vacan- 
cies occur. 

Up to and including the rank 
of Second Secretary they are 
on the combined Foreign Office 
and Diplomatic list; but on 
promotion to First Secretary 
they must elect to serve per- 
manently either .at home or 
abroad, with the proviso that 
they may be called on at any 
stage in their career to exchange 
home for foreign employment, 
or vice versa. 

Increase of pay necessarily ac- 
companied the admission of men 
not possessed of private means. 
The rates for the subordinate 
ranks are now as follows :— 


SALARY. 
Third ig : ae . 
Sessa ecretaries. £300, rising by £20 to £600. 
_ First Secretary £800, " £25 1 £1000. 
Counsellors . £1200, " £50 1 £1500. 


With additional allowances for rent and representation— 


Pa Secretaries, Minimum £300; Maximum £950. 
First Secretary £450 ; ti £1400, 
Counsellors £600 ; " £1800. 
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The above rates are good, 
though the maximum allow- 
ances would only be granted 
in exceptional cases, and they 
compare favourably with the 
emoluments appertaining to any 
branch of the public service. 
But in view of the special ex- 
penses which inevitably attach 
to life abroad, particularly in 
foreign capitals, they can hardly 
be called excessive. 

In former times British Am- 
bassadors drew what appeared 
on paper to be fantastic salaries 
—from five to ten thousand a 
year, and even more. It is 
doubtful, however, whether any 
of them, in making up their 
accounts at the end of the year, 
could show anything but a 
debit balance, so much was 
expected of them in keeping 
up their official positions as 
personal representatives of their 
Sovereign. 

In most foreign services it 
had for long been the custom 
that diplomatic representatives 
should receive a certain salary 
as their personal remuneration, 
and an allowance, “frais de 
représentation,’’ to cover the 
expenses to which he was put 
in maintaining his position. 
But it was not until the formid- 
able income tax of recent years 
made it preposterous to expect 
an Ambassador or Minister to 
pay tax and super-tax annually 
on thousands of pounds never 
intended for his private use 
that we followed the sensible 
example of other States. 

An Ambassador’s salary is 
now fixed at £2500 a year, 
with a representation allowance 
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ranging from £3500 in Tokio 
and Madrid to £17,500 in Wash- 
ington. A Minister gets £2000 
a@ year salary with a represen- 
tation allowance, like the Am- 
bassador’s, of varying amount 
according to the circumstances 
of each particular post. Both 
are provided by the State with 
official residences. Salaries plus 
allowances remain at much the 
same total figure as the old 
salaries, and are certainly not 
more than sufficient to enable 
the recipients to live cred- 
itably. 

However, as Government ser- 
vices go, Diplomacy has on the 
whole no cause for complaint 
as regards remuneration, and 
in one respect its votaries are 
favoured beyond all other men. 
On them honours descend like 
the rain from heaven which, 
we are assured, falls equally 
on the just and the unjust. 
Few members of the Diplo- 
matic Service who serve their 
full time without discredit can 
avoid knighthood. For the 
more distinguished, or the more 
fortunate, Grand Crosses are 
to be expected, Baronetcies or 
even Peerages are possible. 
Seeing, too, that the work is 
interesting and not excessive, 
that the lines of the diplo- 
matist are cast for the most 
part in the pleasant places of 
the earth, and that he occupies 
@ social position amongst the 
most privileged, a young man 
of ability, particularly if he 
has the advantage of some 
private means, could hardly 
choose for himself a more at- 
tractive career. 
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The staff of the Diplomatic 
Service at the present day 
shows @ slight diminution in 
numbers from the return laid 
before ‘ the : Select Committee 
of 1861. There are now 9 
Ambassadors, 35 Ministers, 16 
Counsellors, 27 First Secretaries, 
21 Second Secretaries, and 28 
Third Secretaries—136 in all, 
as compared with 150 in 1861. 
But if we add to the Diplo- 
matic Service as it now is the 
5 Commercial Counsellors and 
30 Commercial Secretaries re- 
presenting the Overseas Trade 
Department at the various Mis- 
sions, who, though not pre- 
cisely members of the Service, 
yet relieve diplomatists of much 
of their commercial work, the 
balance is more than redressed. 

The number of Embassies 
which Great Britain now main- 
tains abroad probably exceeds 
what it has ever been before, 
though changes have been so 
frequent and often so capricious 
that it is not easy to keep 
count of them. In the middle 
of the last century only two 
existed—at Paris and Constanti- 
nople. Now we have them at 
Paris, Constantinople, Berlin, 
Rome, Brussels, Madrid, Lisbon, 
Washington, Rio de Janeiro, 
and Tokio. The appointment 
of an Ambassador in lieu of a 
Minister has little importance 
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at the present day, and is more 
in the nature of a compliment 
to the Power concerned than 
anything else. The only prac- 
tical difference between the 
two functionaries is that the 
Ambassador has the right to 
claim at any time an audience 
of the Head of the State to 
which he is accredited, and 
this, in days far distant when 
kings and emperors ruled auto- 
cratically, directed their own 
foreign policy, and might well 
be influenced therein by an 
able Ambassador in @ personal 
interview, was a distinct asset. 
But we have changed all that. 
Sovereigns interfere little in 
international affairs, and Secre- 
taries of State are no more 
accessible to an Ambassador 
than to a Minister, who can 
effect just as much or as little 
as his superior in rank. 

Indeed, diplomatic envoys 
have sadly fallen from their 
high estate. In the old days of 
slow and difficult communica- 
tions much was necessarily left 
to their initiative. Since the 
advent of the telegraph they 
have tended to become more 
and more mere mouthpieces of 
a Foreign Office somewhat jeal- 
ous of any approach to in- 
dependent action, gorgeous pup- 
pets whose strings are pulled 
from afar. 


(To be concluded.) 


THE MASTER-FIDDLER. 


BY JAN GORDON. 


WOULD you have, mentally, 
a portrait of our master-fiddler : 
take 60 per cent of Strinberg, 
to which add 40 per cent of 
Paderewski; season with more 
than a dash of boyish laughter, 
colour to a gentle umber, and 
clothe the whole in a rather 
tumbled khaki coat, with 


knickerbockers and stockings 
and an old felt hat; slender, 
not tall, and with a slight 
hesitation now and then ap- 
pearing in his eager speech. 
There you have him, impres- 
sionistically, the master-fiddler. 


I use the last word with no 
disrespect. Maybe to us, who 
have lost our musical sim- 
plicity in a company of mestri, 
virtuosi and other concert-room 
phenomena, the word can only 
call to mind some grizzled 
sailor-man with gnarled and 
tarry fingers clamped on the 
stem of an instrument as 
grizzled as himself, a violin 
grey with inherent salt, dinted 
with the sea’s hammerings—a 
violin on which he scrapes out 
a melody strident as though 
the very strings were imme- 
diately in the process of manu- 
facture from some living cat. 
But in other lands the fiddler 
is not without honour; the 
Swedish spelman, contrasted 
with the violinist, has his place 
of value. He is the repository 
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of all those sweet old melodies 
which the good taste of tradi- 
tion has preserved ; he is the 
phlogiston of village matter, 
the light and fire-giving pro- 
perty, the hidden energy re- 
serve. 

Only of recent years has the 
spelman come under the relent- 
less eye of the historian ; only 
recently have his ear-learned 
tunes been transferred from 
the living tradition to the cold 
page of print. But his melodies 
are now collected into books 
for all to misinterpret ; he has 
nothing more to do than to 
die out, to become extinct ; he 
has been museumised. We do 
not deny the value nor the 
interest of records such as those 
by Nils Andersson, but they 
are ominous; they are the 
extreme unction. Although 
they take a mould of the 
moribund’s face while he yet 
breathes, a death-mask will 
come from the mould never- 
theless. Yet if you were with 
us in a northern Swedish village 
of the hills; if you could hear 
the jolly rolic of the polska in 
an old wooden barn during a 
summer night; if you could 
hear the new melodies wrought 
out (“‘ self-made,” as the peas- 
ants call it) even by young 
lads, you might condemn me 
for a croaker; Swedish village 
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music is as alive as ever it has 
been, you might say. Perhaps ; 
but the ghostly shadow looms 
nevertheless. Passing along a 
country road in Angermapland 
half-way between Stockholm 
and the Arctic circle, miles 
from any town, we have seen 
the aerials of the wireless 
dominating the roof of a log- 
built farmhouse. Yet in the 
villages round about, Professor 
Leffler has recently collected 
over two hundred country airs 
from a dozen old spelmen, all 
of whom were themselves com- 
posers. | 

Our master-fiddler disclaims 
the title violinist; hes a 
fiddler: he has even his own 


The master-fiddler and his 
son were reclining on a hand- 
woven rug of vivid colouring— 
a regular Joseph’s coat of a 
rug,—and all about them 
drifted gratefully the smoke of 
a green- wood fire. Cakes, 
coffee, and liqueurs, Swedish 
afternoon hospitality, stood on 
the inevitable, out - of - door, 
white-painted table, indispens- 
able ornament to a Scandi- 
navian garden, however little 
garden there may be. So, too, 
after the introductions, we took 
our places in that drifting bluish 
acrid haze which was at least 
less objectionable than the 
hordes of mosquitoes, gnats, 
and other stinging flies of 
diverse qualities which hovered 
on the edge ready to pounce 
in whenever the breeze wavered. 


technique, which many a violin- 
ist would find difficult enough 
to imitate. If he could read 
music easily, he would be the 
truest descendant of those old 
players who knew Scarlatti or 
Rameau, Gluck and Couperin, 
who played Bach’s gavottes 
and minuets for dances, who 
made their music on those 
lovely instruments the viol 
d’amour, the lute, the tabor, 
the recorder, or the serpent. 
Anyway, though almost un- 
lettered musically, he is yet 
for sure a descendant more 
legitimate than your high-speed, 
conservatoire turned, monkey- 
trained, automatic performer 
of the modern platform. 


The cult of out-of-doors is no- 
where attended with more draw- 
backs than here. 

A greater contrast could 
hardly be imagined than that 
between the master-fiddler and 
his son. Write down the one 
to seem everything that the 
other was not. If the former 
had played the harlequin in a 
pantomime, the latter would 
have been the policeman, in 
all except stature; the one 
overbrimming with a careless 
hardly suppressed energy and 
vehemence, the other needing 
to rouse himself to say a word. 
The one having cast hat, tie, 
and collar in the vehemence 
of talk, presently threw off 
coat also ; the other was primly 
clad in sailor’s blue, his hat a 
carefully shaped felt, covering 
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smooth silvered hair at which 
his father shook a fawn-coloured 
chrysanthemum of a mop. The 
son an ideal specimen of the 
ideal young Northman, a snow- 
field covering a mystery; the 
father a Latin in all but com- 
plexion, or perhaps some blend- 
ing of Slav and Nordic, which had 
produced a combination strange- 
ly meridional in temperament 
though not in colouring. 

The garden of the little farm- 
house had but two rose-bushes 
and a disappointed apple-tree, 
which every year budded out 
to hard green fruit which no 
summer here is long enough to 
ripen. On the grass lay a case 
holding two violins, and farther 
off, half-dropped into one of 
the rose-bushes, was a twisted 
old newspaper wrapped around 
a viola, which three fowls were 
eyeing with suspicion. When 
later the master-fiddler and his 
son played for us, the contrast 
between the two seemed to 
become, if anything, more 
sharpened. The father fiddled 
exactly as he talked, fiddled, 
indeed, as he lived. It was not 
@ man playing on an instru- 
ment; it was a man playing 
on himself, and the violin was 
but the open mouth through 
which the expression found 
passage. His hair tossed, his 
shoulders swung, his body 
swayed, his knees flexed, now 
and then he shouted with ex- 
citement ; from the feet up- 
wards every particle was sub- 
dued to and dancing with the 
incisive rhythm of his melody. 
At his side the son stood 
rigidly, a column of a boy, 
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with impassive face and an 
aloofness in his pale blue eyes, 
yet holding fairly his part in 
the dexterous duo. 

The master-fiddler had come 
to Nyby to give a concert in 
the village schoolroom. Here 
he was a well-remembered and 
a welcome figure. He was their 
fellow-provincial, born and bred 
in Helsingland, in the Swedish 
Northland, near the frontier 
where peasant art and music 
still struggle for life against 
the Arctic chill which seems to 
deaden the creative impulse. 
He played to perfection the 
country music, which seems to 
reach its culminating point here 
and in Jaémtland before it 
fades into the silence of the 
Arctic lands, as a tableland 
seems highest where it abuts a 
precipice. 

“We only play old Swedish 
tunes,” said the master-fiddler 
modestly, “only old peasant 
polskas, hambos, and waltzes— 
so that folks can dance.” Little 
need was there for modesty. 
He played so that folks might 
dance. Yes, perhaps he played 
best to the enthusiastic stamp 
of the polska. The life in him 
flowed out to the dancers, and 
from them flowed back to him 
again. Thus came about an 
interchange of vitality which 
doubled him humanly as he 
sat flinging wild music from 
his springing bow. 

The concert was announced 
for half-past seven. We were 
late. Seven-thirty had passed 
before we had traversed half 
of the village of Nyby. Our 
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farmhouse was at the one end 
of the village, the new school 
topped a small eminence at the 
other, a kilometre at least 
separated the two. To be 
exact, there was little of village 
here. In the kilometre between 
Sjéloks and the school a dozen 
houses, all built of logs, painted 
for the most part white or gay 
vermilion, were scattered along 
the dusty road. The fear of 
fire keeps them thus apart. 

The school was the newest 
of the buildings. The large 
central room was wholly made 
of varnished pine wood—wood 
which the villagers themselves 
had cut and sleighed down 
from the mountains; which they 
themselves had sawn and shaped 
in a communal desire to have 
an adequate place for educa- 
tion. There is a romance 
around Nyby school, a romance 
like that of Gésta Berling, in 
which a man considered to be 
of no account, a waster, de- 
voted himself successfully to 
a noble purpose, though this 
is not the place to tell of it. 
This was @ strange room for 
us to find in a mountain village. 
Gridirons of gymnastic ladders 
filled one whole side, the beams 
of the ceiling were strung with 
trapezes, climbing ropes, and 
hanging rings. The principal 
room was used only for gym- 
nastic exercises, for music, and 
for discourse. 

We hurried up the dusty 
road ashamed of our tardiness. 
As we came nearer we could 
already hear the sounds of 
melody. A few peasant lads 
with uncommunicative eyes 
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seated by the roadside watched 
us pass. We panted into the 
porch. No ticket-seller stopped 
us. We came into the concert- 
room. It was empty. Only 
the master’s son, Erik, was 
practising on a small recessed 
stage at the back. 

“But,” we  stammered, 
“‘wasn’t the concert set for 
seven-thirty ? ”’ 

“Oh, well,” he parried with 
a half-smile, ‘it will begin 
some time, you know.” 

We took our seats on the 
ranged benches. At intervals 
people came in and looked 
about them sheepishly. Some 
were hardy enough to sit, 
others went out at once. But 
many of the hardy were too 
bashful to remain for long, and, 
after shuffling their feet, re- 
treated in turn. At eight 
o’clock there were not half a 
dozen in the room; at half- 
past eight, some twenty having 
plucked up sufficient nerve to 
retain their places, the concert 
began. Five minutes later, 
under the emboldening impulse 
of an old polska, the room was 
filled, the benches packed. 

Music, like all the arts, and 
religion with them, has become 
something too serious. The 
hushed voices and creaking 
boots of the picture gallery, the 
awe of the poetic recital, the 
solemnity of the concert-room, 
have robbed art of half her 
birthright — the gift of joy. 
Commonplace humanity has 
been frightened away from art 
because the joy has been 
squeezed out of it by the 
pomposities ; Bach knew what 
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he was doing when he con- 
cluded his most famous varia- 
tions with a counterpoint of 
comic songs. Anyway, our 
master-fiddler didn’t approach 
his deity with awe. He be- 
longed to that old kind of 
heathenism which would stick 
pins into or slap its gods if 
they didn’t do their best to 
please. No solemnity here. 
The concert was a mixture of 
dialect humour, eloquence, and 
music. Country jest, pungent 
stories, legend, even satire upon 
members of the audience were 
interspersed between the melo- 
dies. Inquiring musicians wish- 
ing to reconstruct the condi- 
tions of a Dowland or of a 
Bach could do nothing better 
than pay a visit to the Swedish 
Northland and contrive to find 
the master-fiddler at work. If 
history does not repeat itself, 
it at least lingers on: here and 
there we can by luck recapture 
some hint of the flavour of 
bygone days; the past be- 
comes alive because in sweet 
secluded corners it has not yet 
died. | 

Those old conditions were 
repeated not only in the musi- 
cian’s familiarity with his art, 
but in the audience itself. It 
was quite a strange sensation 
to be one of that gathering so 
steeped in its natural culture, 
aware of its natural culture 
with an intelligent and almost 
passionate recognition. Where 
now was the reputed coldness 
of the North? Here is a phe- 
nomenon becoming more and 
more rare in Europe to-day. 
Indeed, the old order is chang- 
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ing, cultures are dispersing like 
mist, nations are rapidly be- 
coming manufacturised. The 


old national things which grew 


up from the hearts of the people 
are ficklely tossed away, or are 
kept on from mere lack of the 
means to change. Or, worse 
still, an artificial nationalistic 
spirit is stimulated which holds 
up the mask of the old over the 
face of what has dried to a 
skull. It’s no use, of course, 
recalling the past; if it is 
going, let it go; but it may 
%e still permitted here and 
there to enjoy what of the past 
yet really lives. We may 
taste it as we inhale the 
lavender from some old trunk 
forgotten from our grand- 
mother’s day in a corner of the 
attic. Here in this village 
schoolroom there was some- 
thing electrifying in the love 
of these folk for their natural 
melody. 

“Here’s your old music,” 
cried the master-fiddler, and 
the audience stamped its feet, 
and laughed and cried out so 
that one’s heart swam in a 
strange ecstasy of communi- 
cated delight. 

All through the concert the 
queer contrast between father 
and son persisted: the father 
excitable, dominating, shouting 
at times in his speech, gather- 
ing musically the whole audi- 
ence into intimacy with him- 
self; the son pale, aloof, mo- 
tionless except for his nimble 
fingers, waiting through his 
father’s humour for the play- 
ing to begin once more almost 
like a sleep-walker; or for a 
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comparative image, the father 
like some pixie spirit, the son 
as one pixie led. 

Yet the music bound them 
together. Strangely disparate, 
they were fully on common 
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terms in their art; they ex- 
changed violins, even bows ; 
now one took the lead, now 
the other—a binary star re- 
volving in a mutual musical 
bond. 


Ii. 


The master-fiddler had won 
his title some years before in 
a competition at Stockholm 
open to all the spelmen of 
Sweden. Having won it, he 
holds it for life. From all 
parts they had come to fiddle 
for the laurels: from picturesque 
Darlana, from the Varmland of 
Gésta Berling, from Vastergot- 
land, from Jamtland of the 
waterfalls, from Helsingland, 
and from Norbottensland, from 
all those country parts where 
the love of music and of danc- 
ing is inherent, where they have 
huge red-painted barns, each 
one a potential ballroom ; from 
all the provinces of rural Sweden 
the fiddlers had come up to 
the National Culture Park at 
Skansen to compete for the 
mastership. Anders Zorn, the 
etcher and painter, had founded 
the prize. A man disinterest- 
edly enthusiastic for the cus- 
toms of his own land—customs, 
as he saw, struggling danger- 
ously on the brink of submerg- 
ence by the new civilisation,—he 
had concocted more than one 
tonic to stimulate fresh life in 
them. Vain effort, though 
noble in intent. Our master- 
fiddler will, we suspect, be the 
last of his race. By the time 
he is ready to lay down his 


wreath, the old Swedish’ music 
will have become moribund ; 
out of the pages of books, out 
of the admirable collections 
like that of Nils Andersson, 
its ghost may rise again, but 
there is. something in music 
which cannot be recaptured 
from books. When the. last 
polska has been danced: and 
the jazz has taken its place, 
the polska music, too, will have 
died ; its intimate and subtler 
spirit will be no more. 

It is only during the most 
recent times that our master- 
fiddler learned to read music, 
and even now he confesses that, 
as for writing it, he can with 
difficulty work out the polska 
time on to paper, and that to 
write down a waltz still eludes 
him. He is himself a music 
library, repository of hundreds 
of old melodies stored by a 
retentive ear, melodies often 
bought with a glass or two of 
branvin. 

Thus he told, during his con- 
cert, the history of one of the 
melodies he played. 

“IT was but seventeen years 
old,” he said, “‘ when I collected 
this tune, and I learned it from 
a farmer who lived away up 
in the woods. He was a strange 
old fellow, sometimes he’d play 
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for you, and other times he 
wouldn’t touch a string; but 
in either case he could not play 
unless he was well in liquor. 
He lived eighteen miles away 
from where I was, and a weary 
road to follow, but I carried 
my violin in one hand, and 
under the other arm I had 
three litre bottles of rye spirit. 
It was midsummer, the weather 
was hot, yes, hot as thunder, 
and all the way the bottles 
kept slipping from under my 
arm. I was glad enough when 
I came to his farm. I hid my 
bottles in the wood behind his 
house, and taking my violin, 
I went boldly into him and 
told him for what I had come, 
and how much I had heard of 
his music, and how I wanted 
to learn from him. He looked 
at me sorrowfully, and put a 
hand on my shoulder and shook 
his head. 

““*My poor lad,’ said he, 
‘my poor lad, there isn’t a 
drop of drink in the house, and 
that’s the truth.’ 

“And I went and I spoke 
to his daughter. I told her 
of the bottles I had hid in 
the wood, because I thought 
he might be angry with me. 
How she laughed. Then we 
went down to the wood to- 
gether, and I gave her one of 
the bottles, which she put on 
the table at dinner-time. She 
called in her father, and the 
old man came slowly up to the 
table. He was just opening 
his mouth to ask a blessing 
when his eyes lit on that bottle 
standing in the middle ; almost 
jumped out of his head they 
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did. And he forgot all about 
the blessing, but he grabbed the 
bottle, whipped out the cork, 
and drank about half a litre 
at one gulp, pretty strong stuff 
it was too. 

“By half-past four he was 
wound up to play, and he 
played on till nearly four o’clock 
in the morning. And all the 
next day I went off and hid 
in the woods, out of hearing, 
where I fiddled and fiddled 
trying to piece together those 
things the old man had played 
the night before. 

“In the afternoon I came 
back again, and gave another 
bottle to the girl. 

“TI stayed up there three 
days, one day for each bottle. 
By the time the three bottles 
were empty, I had learned all 
that he could himself remem- 
ber. I walked back the eigh- 
teen miles home. All the way 
I played his tunes over and 
over again, all the eighteen 
miles going home through the 
woods.” 

It might not edify perhaps 
to calculate the cost of the 
master’s victory in bottles of 
raw rye spirit—we live in a 
more sober,  prohibitionist- 
threatening age; but to our 
jolly forefathers, to Pickwick 
or old Wardle, maybe the 
barter for the tune would not 
have detracted from its enjoy- 
ment. 

We must put a fine point 
on to the passionate love of 
music which has made the 
master-fiddler what he is. He 
has consistently refused to play 
either for gramophone or for 
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wireless, nor will he allow his 
own compositions to be pub- 
lished. To him music is 80 
personal, such an _ intimate 
exchange between player and 
audience, that the idea of 
mechanical reproduction is 
black horror to him; but even 
more does he shudder at the 
idea of hearing one of his own 
melodies, of hearing a part of 
himself, mishandled, vulgarised, 


twisted by another player. 
Most of all does he hate and 
fear the accordion, that flam- 
boyant, bepearled, and nickel- 
plated German-made machine 
which, with its facile chords 
and its stertorous bray, is 
becoming all too popular in 
the Swedish country, and is 
the spelman’s immediate rival, 
and, I fear, all too certain con- 
queror. 


Iv. 


The concert was the excuse 
for a dance, which took place 
in a red-ochred barn built on 
the hillside bowered in birch 
woods, overlooked by the pine- 
covered slopes, and overlook- 
ing in its turn the lake, across 
which floated broad rafts of 
timber, like patches of brown 
embroidery carelessly stitched 
on to blue watered silk; the 
universal scenery of Sweden, 
green hills, red houses, water, 
and logs. Ten years ago the 
dance was almost taboo in 
Nyby ; not from religious prin- 
ciples, indeed, though northern 
religion can be severe, but for 
@ reason seemingly more suit- 
able to Arizona or Andalucia 
than to these fringes of the 
Arctic. Tempers in Helsing- 
land were notoriously hot. Folk 
had a habit of failing to return 
to their families after a jollifi- 
cation; a quarrel, a knife- 
thrust, and the parish had one 
less on its register. It was 
customary to say that the un- 
fortunate man had kom bori— 
he had “come hence.” ‘To 


any inconvenient inquiry this 
was the answer, a barrier over 
which there was no climbing. 
Fifteen years ago the peasants 
also had the inconvenient amuse- 
ment of taking pot-shots at 
the trains which passed, much 
as a small boy leaning over a 
bridge will try to spit down the 
funnel of the engine. In Delsbo, 
not twenty miles away, the 
women going to a feast were 
in the habit of carrying their 
husband’s funeral clothes with 
them, in case of accidents. 
Nyby had rivalled Delsbo in 
reputation. 

One would hardly credit these 
tales now. On that night of 
dancing Nyby was_ gentle 
enough. The huge barn, 
painted a vivid red relieved 
with white window-frames and 
corner boards, overshadowed 
no tragedy, nor even one 
quarrel. 

It was past ten o’clock before 
the dancing began, and those 
same country hesitations and 
self-consciousness marked the 
opening, as they had marked 
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the opening of the concert. ten till two o’clock a flaming 
The lads, generally bringing sunset loitered along the hill’s 
their girls with them on the ridge and mirrored a thousand 
handle-bars of their bicycles, tints of saffron and of orange 
crowded in the road, but were on the lake’s still surface. 
reluctant to come through the Within the barn it never dark- 
farmyard gate, where a rickety ened lower than a dusk, through 
table served as ticket- office. which the indefatigable young 
The same temper of hesitation Swedish folk swung = and 
marked all the village councils ; stamped till the great beams 
nobody was willing to lead, —whole trees, indeed—support- 
though all were ready to criti- ing the floor sprang and swayed 
cise any one who would take with the thrust and turn of 
the initiative. An English vil- the dance. Gissing calls Art 
lage deprived of vicar or of ‘‘an expression lasting and 
squire would have behaved in satisfying of the zest of life.” 
a similar way. Small wonder, Our mondaine dancers would 
then, if Nyby had come under have sneered at the apparent 
the control of its most heart- roughness of these country dan- 
less egoist, the moneylender. cers, but really they danced 

The birch-trees had been with surprising skill, and if 
massacred for decoration— zest of life contributes to art, 
there is green and to spare in there was a thousand times 
Sweden.. Great saplings, cut more art in this one barn than 
off in a flourishing youth, stood in all the fashionable dances 
planted at the doors, shrouded of Paris lumped together. Here 
the windows, were shaped into was dancing for the intoxica- 
ginger-beer stalls and coffee tion of movement, for the 
bowers, and enframed the fid- balance and the swing in har- 


dlers. mony with the music, for the 
Before the dancing began the physical stimulus, to which 
master-fiddler lectured us. sex added but its proportionate 


“We don’t dance any wig- quota; here was music made 
wag dances here,” he cried. corporate. The English coun- 
‘You'll only get the old things, try people danced like this when 
polskas and hambos, waltzes wewon Agincourt and Ramillies ; 
and schottische. If you don’t Waterloo was won as much in 
know how to dance, go out into the dancing-barns of the Eng- 
the field and watch a young lish village as in the playing- 
calf. You needn’t dance as he fields of Eton. 
dances, but if you feel as he “Don’t they dance well? ” I 
feels, you will be dancing well exclaimed to the master-fiddler 
enough. Now then, Erik, my during a pause. 
boy, an old polska. Give them “Yes,” he admitted, ‘ they 
Liv Ander’s.” dance well enough. But, my 

The barn windows were all word,‘how they used to dance 
flung wide. From half-past in Helsingland. The men wore 
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boots of plaited birch bark, 
boots which came up to the 
knees, and which weighed six 
pounds apiece. That made a 
fine stamping, I assure you. 
And, then, when they had got 
excited with rye spirit, they’d 
set their hands on to the 
women’s shoulders, and they’d 
spring up backwards and bang 
their heels against the ceiling, 
and then down once more and 
on with the round, all in perfect 
time to the music. Hey; they 
can’t do that nowadays ; they 
haven’t got the guts of their 
grandfathers.” 

The violin is at once the most 
haughty and the most humble 
of instruments. What a gap 
separates Kreissler from our 
tarry sailor, the Stradivarius 
from the ten-bob fiddle. But 
omitting a few supreme masters, 
I confess that as a solo instru- 
ment I would rather respect 
the violin in its silence than in 
its general performance. The 
violin is the Greek sculpture of 
music, perfect in its perfection. 
Only when I had heard the 
master-fiddler and his son play 
dance music did I learn how 
human an instrument the fiddle 
could become. It was as though 
the blood had flashed up into 
the marble limbs of a Galatea. 
It was no longer an instrument 
upon which somebody more or 
less talented yearned for pure 
sound or exhibited dexterity ; 
nor was it a thing to be wor- 
shipped with unenvious admira- 
tion. It was as intimate as a 
guitar, as exciting as a barrel- 
organ, as human as a drinking 
song. It was alive. 
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But in Sweden il faut souffrir 
pour éire belle. In spite of the 
gaiety of the feast, we must 
regret the presence of an un- 
invited guest. The village girls 
had put on their thinnest mus- 
lins, their gayest silks, their 
least underwear, their most 
seductive stockings. And to 
this glut of semi-exposed femin- 
inity, from the surrounding 
copses the mosquitoes poured 
out for their supper; in our 
ears they shrilled their drinking 
songs of their wine—and we 
were the wine-barrels. Now, 
for the girls, indeed, it became 
a question of evils, whether to 
endure the stings of what they 
had or incur the risk of stain- 
ing their pretty clothes by 
incautiously slapping against 
themselves some mosquito 
which had been supping too 
well. Oh, the poor wallflowers ! 

But the surprise of the even- 
ing to us was the awakening 
of the master-fiddler’s son. As 
the dance livened he drank in 
excitement. The dawn found 
him with his sober hat gone, 
his silver hair as wildly tossed 
as was his father’s. His coat 
was off, and he marked the 
time by lifting both feet and 
thumping them down on to 
the platform. He seemed to 
be a dual personality, and the 
wildness which he had inherited 
could only with difficulty and 
at a contagious moment find 
an outlet through the serious 
envelope which enclosed it. 
(Though as soon as the dance 
was done the sobriety snapped 
back again; and, carrying his 
violin beneath one arm and 
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the viola under the other, he 
went quietly off to bed.) 

“That is hot ice and passing 
strange snow.” 

Now a curious glow seemed 
to break through him, the silver 
took colour, and flashed as 
though it were becoming heated 
from the back. It was wonder- 
ful to see this apparently im- 
passive lad flame up. Now 
together father and son gave 
one a poignant feeling of pure 
human potency. It seemed as 
though the dancers, brawny 
Swedish youths and strong 
Swedish girls, were mere pup- 
pets swinging from the tips 
of the fiddlers’ bows. Might 


¥. 


The dance ended, the son 
went quietly to bed at the house 
of an acquaintance; but the 
master-fiddler could not dimin- 
ish in so simple @ manner. We 
had in the village a friend, an 
artist, who had bought a cot- 
tage as @ summer residence. 
At five-thirty he was awakened 
by @ loud thumping on his 
door. Reluctantly he got up 
and opened it. Blinking in 
the strong sunlight, he recog- 
nised the master-fiddler arm- 
in-arm with an old farmer, a 
local spelman of some talent. 
They prayed him to dress, to 
bring out his violin, to make 
music with them. The artist 
refused with rude decision. 

At eight o’clock a labourer 
found the master-fiddler asleep 
on @ verdant bank close to a 
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one not make a tentative de- 
finition of art as ‘“ human 
domination transmuted into 
legible shape ”’ ? 

At two o’clock the sun was 
up once more, and across the 
long bars of dawn which struck 
through the open windows the 
dancers still swung their virile 
circles. 


‘¢ The sun was shining on the scene, 
Shining with all its might, 

And this was odd because it was 
The middle of the night.” 


Here in Helsingland Lewis 
Carroll would not thus have 
opened the Walrus and the 
Carpenter. 


small cascade. His head was 
covered with a handkerchief 
to baffle the mosquitoes. In 
the long grass lay his fiddle ; 
the first two strings had been 
snapped ; and near-by was the 
bow, of which but a few strands 
of horsehair were yet unbroken. 
I wish that J had found him 
thus. There must have been 
in that sleeping figure some- 
thing frank and simple, some- 
thing very moving to the sensi- 
tive onlooker, something poig- 
nantly natural like the song 
of the lark. But the rude 
labourer merely stirred him up 
with his foot, and having awak- 
ened him, offered a drink of 
branvin from his bottle. 
‘* A primrose by the river’s brim, 


A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 
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Later, after we had concluded 
our visit to Nyby, we sought 
out the master-fiddler at home. 
You might think that a man 
so gifted, so recognised, be- 
titled indeed, would be in fairly 
affluent circumstances. But the 
master-fiddler had not grown 
rich through his art. His 
revenues are spasmodic, and, 
as often as not, in order to 
widen his public, he has to 
turn vagrant, to fling out-o’- 
doors accompanied by his son, 
and to wander into provinces 
where his reputation has not 
penetrated, where his proud 
title bears little meaning till 
he has proved it. Hard times 
they have suffered often enough, 
and stark stories he has of 
days when he and stolid Erik 
were adrift in unknown places, 
almost penniless, sleeping in 
the woods, earning a meal with 
their violins at some lonely 
farm, staking their last kroner 
on the hire of a village school- 
room, and the posting of a 
few all too modest announce- 
ments. 

He lives in a pine-wood near 
a sandpit, a wood thinly popu- 
lated with new settlers, two 
miles from a village. His house 
is of the simplest and is yet 
incomplete, for he is building 
it himself, and in the manual 
labour finds an occupation 
which soothes his excitable, 
strange, southernish self. His 
building is a balance weight, 
and he is prouder of his new- 
made pig-sty than he is of his 


exquisite polskas. His ,house, 
all of wood, has a porch and 
two rooms—kitchen and living 
room,—the bedroom upstairs 
being still incomplete. His raw 
garden grows potatoes, and for 
his fruit he can gather as many 
bilberries, whortleberries, and 
cloudberries as he will from the 
surrounding woods. Here he 
keeps his permanent ties, his 
mother peering with. eighty- 
year-old face from her cowl of 
close-drawn kerchief, musician 
also, who taught him the guitar 
in his younger days. Here 
lives his pale Nordic wife and 
his silver-haired children—the 
family of a labourer, but of 
one who by chance gifts labours 
in music instead of labouring 
the earth. Art is not of neces- 
sity aristocratic, however fine 
its quality; the carvers of 
Chartres were no less labourers 
than is our fiddler. 

Yokel inertia composed of 
pride and of bashfulness was 
even more marked in this dis- 
trict than it had been at Nyby. 
The prophet has no honour in 
his own country ; our master- 
fiddler was held in little respect 
in his own place. His eager- 
ness, his enthusiasms, his live- 
liness of temper naturally 
estranged him from the stolid 
Lutherans who dictated village 
manners here. His _ semi- 
vagrant life, his apparent un- 
productiveness, even his title 
aroused their criticism and their 
envy. By the irony of fate 
they did not dance in the 
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master - fiddler’s village; the 
harmonium was their favourite 
instrument, and the public 
fiddle hanging in the village 
hostel was more often silent 
than played upon. Neverthe- 
less they were inquisitive, and 
our visit fully aroused curiosity. 

We stayed two days with 
the master - fiddler, learning 
Swedish tunes from him and 
teaching him melodies of Spain 
—a mutual musical barter. 
From early morning till late 
at night we played one to the 
other till our melodies were 
exhausted and our fingers had 
become sore at the tips. On 
the second evening of our stay 
the master-fiddler, who had 
gone outside, came in, laughing 
to himself. 

“Go out,” he said to us, 
** and look abroad in the forest.” 

We peeped from the porch 
into the darkness. The moon 
illuminated the woods, and 
showed up the clustered trunks 
of the pine-trees. We went in 
again, saying that we could see 
nothing unusual. 

“No,” said the master- 
fiddler, “‘ you can see nothing, 
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yet I tell you that every tree 
in that piece of wood is con- 
cealing a man, or a woman, or 
a child. The wood is crowded 
with folk who are hiding and 
listening to the music.” 

Rhetoric or rhetorical paint- 
ing has gone out of fashion, 
yet we would conjure up a 
Rubens or a Guido Reni to 
paint us an apotheosis. Set 
us up the master-fiddler on 
rolling clouds of glory, his hair 
would make his own aureole ; 
let him have the concentric 
rings of a polska contest, spin- 
ning Swedish youths and 
maidens, as adorati, with a 
few fat and chubby Swedish 
children for cherubim to fill 
up the corners of the frame, 
and you'll see as honest an 
apotheosis as any you will find 
in the Art Galleries. 

Good-bye, master-fiddler, Ave 
atque Vale. For how much of 
sweetness will be gone from the 
world at that time when the 
gramophone and the wireless, 
the accordion and prohibitions, 
shall have banished you and 
your jolly fellows off to potion- 
less almshouses. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


SHERANI VIGNETTES. 


BY J. COATMAN. 


I. WITH THE FRONTIER CONSTABULARY. 


THE Frontier Constabulary 
posts lie along and across the 
border of British India, from 
Oghi away at the foot of the 
Black Mountain in the north, 
to the Sherani posts in the far 
south, where the Frontier Pro- 
vince and Balochistan come 
together in a tangle of sun- 
scorched and God-forsaken hills. 
Life is always hard in the 
Frontier Constabulary, but no- 
where else is it so hard as in 
Draban, the headquarters for 
the Sherani country. For there, 
in addition to the rigours of 
a harsh unfriendly land, and 
the neighbourhood of savage 
tribes, the Constabulary officer 
is a lonely man. Forty miles 
lie between him and the nearest 
of his own kind in Dera Ismail 
Khan, forty miles of sparsely- 
peopled wilderness through 
which runs a mere track, for 
ever dipping down into un- 
bridged nullahs which a shower 
of rain in the hills may turn 
into treacherous and unford- 
able torrents. It is true that 
Oghi lies equally distant from 
the nearest settlement of Brit- 
ish folk, but from there it is 
an easy ride to Khaki, whence 
@ car will take one in an hour 
into Abbottabad, the most 
homelike place in all our Em- 


pire, apart from the island 
itself. 

There is nothing homely 
about Draban. In my time 
the Constabulary inhabited an 
antiquated mud fort, built origi- 
nally by the Sikhs, quarter of 
a mile west of the squalid 
native village. Behind and on 
both sides stretched the bare 
repellent waste. : In front lay 
the great stony: slope which 
led up to the passes of Chaud- 
wan Zam and Draban Zam, 
which are the gates of the 
Sherani country. In the cold 
weather it is not so bad, be- 
cause then a man may shoot 
and fish and course with his 
Rampur hounds, and fever is 
not too heavy on him. Also, 
the British officers of the dis- 
trict, the Deputy Commissioner, 
the Superintendent of Police, 
Garrison Engineers, come to 
Draban on tour. They, good 
fellows, have gone through the 
same thing themselves, and 
they know how eagerly their 
coming is awaited. It is dif- 
ferent in the hot weather. 
Then the desert all round be- 
comes one of the hottest parts 
of the earth’s surface, and the 
hours during which one would 
willingly walk abroad are very 
few. Fever holds the land in 
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its grip, and sometimes, for 
days together, the lonely Eng- 
lishman can do nothing but lie 
on his bed and watch the sha- 
dows creeping round the high 
whitewashed walls. 

But, fever or no, winter and 
summer alike, he must be con- 
stantly on the move with his 
men about the business of 
keeping the King’s peace with- 
in the Indian border. March- 
ing and  countermarching, 
whether the temperature is at 
130° in the shade or below 
freezing - point, lying out at 
nights, chilled to the marrow, 
or tormented by mosquitoes 
and parched by hot desert 
winds, in fierce little lone-hand 
skirmishes or in regular mili- 
tary operations, they must do 
their job as befits men who bear 
the honourable title of Con- 
stabulary. And yet if the four 
or five British officers who have 
served in Draban were asked 
what they thought of the place, 
they would all reply that the 
days they spent there were 
among the happiest of their 
lives. The reason for this 
apparent eccentricity is the 
Sherani country. 

The Sherani country is a 
little world in itself. The 
march of civilisation and politi- 
cal developments to the east, 
in India, affect it not at all. 
Tribal movements to the north 
and west produce no reflex 
here. Only a rare upheaval 
like the special circumstances 
of the last Afghan War can 
disturb the surface of that 
placid life. Noli me tangere is 
the Sherani motto, and because 
every Englishman is a crusted 
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Tory at heart, he falls in love 
with the shy primitive folk. 
The King’s writ stops at 
the foot of the stony ramp 
outside Draban. All we ask 
of the Sheranis is that they 
leave our border in peace, and 
refrain from shocking our sen- 
sibilities by murdering each 
other too freely. They are 
allowed to run their own show, 
but may appeal to our Political 
Officers in severe disputes. 
Hardly any dues are demanded 
of them, and these in any case 
amount to less than the sub- 
sidy which a paternal Govern- 
ment pays the tribe in con- 
sideration of its good behaviour. 
The Constabulary are the em- 
bodiment of the King Emper- 
or’s suzerainty, and the British 
officer’s position is not unlike 
that of a Warden of the Marches 
of old England. He must be 
ceaselessly patrolling the high- 
ways and byways of his juris- 
diction, collecting political in- 
formation, keeping outlaws on 
the move, watching the passes 
and nullahs against the move- 
ments of raiding gangs, seeing 
that grazing and other disputes 
are not allowed to develop into 
bloodshed, pouring oil wherever 
the waters are troubled. When 
a Sherani’s action has brought 
him into conflict. with the 
political authorities, it is the 
duty of the Constabulary to 
hale him to justice. And since 
in tribal country such a task 
is invariably a minor military 
operation, there is much sur- 
rounding of villages by night, 
house searches in the grey of 
early morning, and picketing 
through the hills back to the 
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fort against a possible rescue 
by the culprit’s clansmen. 
These little jobs are not always 
peaceful, and now and again a 
corpse or two lying on the 
hillside will mark the scene of 
a skirmish, or the Constabulary 
will carry back one of their 
own number dead or wounded. 

Once a month we take the 
convoy for Fort Sandeman in 
Zhob up through the Sherani 
country. It assembles in Dra- 
ban, a motley collection of 
traders, sepoys, and recruits 
of the Zhob Militia and Balo- 
chistan Police, wives and fam- 
ilies, and civilians going up 
on business or on visits to 
friends. Supplies for the Militia 
and Military Works and mer- 


chandise of all descriptions go. 


up with the convoy. I have 
known as many as a thousand 
camels in one convoy, and only 
those who have had to deal 
with camels in the mass can 
know what that means. The 
first day we take the convoy 
to Domanda, the first of our 
posts along the Zhob road. 
This is the most anxious part 
of the march, since the road 
lies across favourite raiding 
routes of the Mahsuds and 
passes by the ill-omened Inzar 
Wam, always a favourite place 
for ambushes and onfalls. The 
Inzar Wam is a line of low 
cliffs commanding the whole 
of the nullah bed, and it was 
here that a Sub-Divisional Offi- 
cer of the Military Works De- 
partment was ambushed and 
murdered in January 1916. 
The second day the convoy 
slowly climbs the slope of the 
nullah bed, and winds up 
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through a narrow gut on to 
the broad raghza or plateau, at 
the far end of which is our most 
distant outpost, Moghalkot. 
The third day’s march is a 
short one, only seven miles, 
to the great rock, Katao Dabra, 
where Balochistan begins, and 
the Zhob Militia wait to relieve 
us of our charge. At the very 
beginning of the march we 
plunge into the wonderful Chu- 
har Khel gorge, where the sun 
never shines, and where the 
camels are dwarfed into abso- 
lute insignificance against the 
mighty faces of rock. Up in 
the picket positions the days 
are long, and in the hot weather 
the limit of human endurance 
is quickly reached. But for- 
tunately the convoys are small 
in the hot days. The sleek 
timorous traders, the brightly 
dressed women, silent for once 
in face of the grim possibilities 
of the frontier hills, the swagger- 
ing devil-may-care sepoys and 
sturdy camel-men, the noisy 
ill - conditioned beasts them- 
selves, the shoutings, quarrels, 
sudden mishaps, and clamorous 
repairing of their damage, all 
blend into a scene entirely 
Asiatic and thoroughly fas- 
cinating. Then at Katao Dabra 
there is always an interesting 
exchange of news of battle, 
murder, and sudden death with 
the Zhob Militia. 

It is impossible to be bored 
in the Sherani country, for 
there is always something out 
of the common happening there. 
Even to go from one post to 
another is an adventure, and 
we have been fired at within 
two hundred yards of Domanda 
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Fort. Then, too, the round of 
Sherani life is by no means 
always trivial, and the Con- 
stabulary are often called upon 
to act the part of deus ex 
machina. 

One afternoon, as I was 
checking ammunition in Mog- 
halkot Post, a Sherani dashed 
in covered with blood from 
one or two nasty stabs, and 
threw himself on our protec- 
tion. It appeared that he was 
a bridegroom of two or three 
days’ standing. Unfortunately, 
a relative of the bride who had 
been absent in jail during the 
negotiations prior to the wed- 
ding had just returned, and 
had demanded a share of the 
bride’s price. This had given 
rise to much high feeling, and 
finally the girl’s relatives had 
fallen on my informant, who 
had with difficulty saved his 
life. ‘They are murdering 
the rest of my family now,” he 
announced at the end of his 
tale. Sure enough, as he fin- 
ished, we heard an outburst of 
firing in the village below. 

I fell in fifty men and 
rushed to the scene of the dis- 
turbance. Outside the village 
we found two unfortunates tak- 
ing cover behind a rock, and a 
crowd of blackguards having 
pot-shots at them from behind 
other rocks. One of the two 
had been hit in the leg, and 
was in a bad way. I stopped 
the firing, and summoned all 
the men of the village to attend 
my inquiry into the disturb- 
ance. At the outset both the 
disputing parties announced 
their willingness to abide by 
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my arbitration, the ex-jail-bird 
in particular loudly praising 
the purity of British justice. © 
I went carefully into the whole 
question, and finally threw in 
another sheep to the bride 
price as makeweight. This 
sheep was eaten by the Con- 
stabulary the same night, so 
everybody was satisfied. 

It was these Moghalkot vil- 
lagers who provided me with a 
knotty problem on another 
occasion. All along these dry 
Frontier hills fodder is scarce 
and valuable, and consequently 
disputes over grazing rights 
are chronic. Especially on the 
boundary between two tribes 
these disputes often blaze sud- 
denly into bitter conflict. South 
of Moghalkot, on the slopes of 
the Tor Ghar mountain, was a 
specially fine stretch of grazing. 
From time immemorial this 
had been claimed by Moghalkot 
village, and also by a queer 
little tribe, the Zmarrais, who 
lived on the Tor Ghar. It 
had been decided that the 
grazing belonged to Moghalkot, 
but the Zmarrais never ceased 
to claim it. Following a long 
spell of drought, they drove 
their cattle one day into the 
disputed tract, where they came 
into conflict with the Moghalkot 
herdsmen. Both parties went 
for each other with axes, and 
in the end both the Moghalkot 
villagers and the Zmarrais as- 
sembled in order of battle 
with their rifles. I heard of 
this just in time, and managed 
to get between the two sides 
before they opened fire on each 
other. At the sight of our 
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uniforms the Zmarrais, who 
had never seen an Englishman 
or even a sepoy before, with- 
drew to their own hills, and no 
inducement could bring them 
back to parley with me. For 
days they molested stray Sher- 
anis and made a_ thorough 
nuisance of themselves. The 
Moghalkot people were roused 
by the infringement of their 
rights and the various indig- 
nities to which some of them 
had been subjected, and a very 
nasty tribal fight was immi- 
nent. Therefore I marched 
out from Moghalkot and sur- 
rounded the nearest Zmarri 
village, taking back cattle and 
leading men as hostages for 
the good behaviour of the 
tribe. On this the headmen 
came into Moghalkot, and I 
was able to arrange a modus 
vivendi between the two sides, 
pending disposal of the case 
by the Politicals. 

But, apart from training the 
men, most of one’s time is 
occupied by the constant patrol- 
ling of the hills and villages. 
Indeed, in this lies the greatest 
charm of life in the Sherani 
country. As I have pointed 
out, there are spots of beauty 
even in the Sherani country, 
and the very loneliness of these 
seldom-trodden mountains, and 
the utter detachment of their 
people from the stream of the 
world’s life, are very alluring 
in themselves. Sad and austere 
as these Frontier hills are, 
they yet have a charm that 
is all their own for the man 
who makes his home in them 
and grows to love them. 
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But these patrols were by no 
means purposeless. The out- 
laws are always with us, since 
their place of refuge, Khorassan, 
in the Kandahar Province of 
Afghanistan, is not far from 
the Sherani border. For the 
most part, these men are mur- 
derers fleeing from justice, but 
among them are also noted 
raiders and leaders of gangs. 
The presence of outlaws within 
our jurisdiction is a fruitful 
cause of trouble, for they do 
not stop at murdering and 
looting their enemies. Their 
lives are forfeit anyhow, so 
they never shrink even from 
ambushing and attacking Con- 
stabulary parties whenever pos- 
sible. So as soon as news is 
received of the arrival of a 
gang, a strong party goes off 
at once to try to capture it, 
or at least drive it back into 
Afghanistan. Some of these 
little operations involve con- 
siderable hardships, and re- 
quire for their performance ex- 
ceedingly fit and hardy troops. 
On one occasion we left Mog- 
halkot on hearing of the arrival 
of a gang, and arrived back 
at the post after twenty-six 
hours, having marched during 
that time forty-four miles up 
and down-hill, across crumbling 
shale slopes, and over perilous 
screes and rock faces. Within 
twelve hours of our return to 
the post we started off again 
for another trek of twenty- 
six miles, during the course 
of which we climbed to a 
height of nearly nine thousand 
feet. 

At the beginning of every 
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cold weather the great caravans 
of Afghan traders—Powindahs, 
as they are called in the 
southern districts of the Fron- 
tier Province—come through 
the Sherani country on their 
way to India, driving great 
herds of camels loosely before 
them, never leading them in a 
string after the Indian fashion. 
The Powindahs, men and 
women, are superb specimens 
of humanity, for indeed their 
conditions of life kill off all 
but the very hardiest. I have 
known a Powindah woman give 
birth to a child and continue 
her march with the column 
the same day. The men go 
as far afield as Australia as 
camel-drivers, and some of them 
come back with Australian 
wives. One day I was passing 
a Powindah encampment when 
I heard a Cockney-sounding 
voice exclaim, “‘’Ow are yer 
blowin’, guvnor?” ‘Turning 
round in amazement, I saw a 
white girl standing among a 
group of Powindah women. 
Naturally I stopped to ask 
what she was doing in that 
galley, and she told me that 
she was the wife of one of the 
Powindahs who had been in 
Australia camel-driving. She 
was perfectly satisfied with her 
life, and seemed to be quite 
the leading spirit among the 
women. 

The Powindahs have to be 
very closely watched during 
their annual migrations, for 
they are well armed, and are 
quite ready to commit a dacoity 
or gang robbery whenever they 
get the chance. They are, too, 
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very apt to settle like locusts 
on the Sherani grazing grounds, 
and more than once only the 
presence of the Constabulary 
has prevented a breach of the 
peace. In Draban, when they 
are safely through tribal terri- 
tory, they have to deposit 
their rifles with the Frontier 
Constabulary, and many are 
the tricks they play in trying 
to avoid this obnoxious regu- 
lation. But with all this they 
are excellent fellows to talk 
to, and one can often buy a 
carpet or a pony cheap from 
them. 

A great source of joy to me 
were the little peoples who 
lived on the fringe of the 
Sherani country, whose names 
appear in no gazetteer, who 
call our tiny posts chawnies— 
that is, cantonments,—and who 
never go so far afield as these 
mighty centres of the world’s 
life, Draban or Drazinda. Jal- 
wanis, Haripals, Isots, Marhels 
—how many Frontier officers 
have ever heard of them? 
Jalwanis and Haripals are re- 
lated from afar to the Sheranis 
themselves, as, indeed, are the 
more widely known Usteranas 
and Babars to the south and 
south-east. The Haripals are 
inferior and dirtier Sheranis, 
living in almost incredible isola- 
tion and simplicity in hidden 
glens and hills west of the 
Chuhar Khel and Khiddarzai 
Sheranis. They have no contact 
with us, and I never saw them 
except when I went out of my 
way to visit their villages. I 
once gave a Haripal Malik a tin 
of Lipton’s tea and a slab of 
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sugar—a red-letter day in his 
life. 

The Isots surely are a 
shrunken remnant of the hardy 
clan who once disputed posses- 
sion of South Sheranistan with 
the Chuhar Khel. The remains 
of their old settlements are 
scattered over the Moghalkot 
plain, south of the ancient 
Moghul settlements, and so 
late as the early days of our 
rule on the Frontier they still 
carried on their warfare with 
Sheranis on the north and 
Baloches to the south and east. 
A very old Isot once showed 
me his scars received in these 
old battles of kites and crows 
before the British replaced the 
feeble successors of Ranjit 
Singh. 

But of all these little peoples, 
the Marhels hold the warmest 
corner in my heart. A tiny 
tribe of 250 men at the utmost, 
their origin and affiliation are 
a mystery. Year by year they 
come and go between Afghan- 
istan and the Sherani country, 
doing a pathetic little barter 
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between the Kakar Pathans 
of Zhob and the villages of 
the plains on the rim of Sheran- 
istan, and gathering scanty 
harvests. Quiet and unaggres- 
sive, they live at peace with 
all the world, taking no grazing 
without permission, and paying 
their humble dues wherever 
they go. Their old Malik had 
the manners of a prince, and 
whenever I visited his kirri he 
would produce of his best for 
my delectation. The sole arma- 
ment of the tribe was his 
crazy old Afghan-made rifle, 
and once when we were lying 
up for a Mahsud gang near 
his encampment, he insisted 
on coming with me,"surely the 
quaintest ally the#King-Em- 
peror has ever had. 

Tout passe, and I: suppose 
my old Sherani friends and 
haunts will know me no more. 
But how often in my mind’s 
eye do I see the lonely roads 
and secret hills, and all the 
good fellows, tribesmen and 
sepoys alike, among whom I 
lived and worked so happily. 


Il. THE BUILDING OF THE POST. 


The Khiddarzais have always 
been the black sheep of the 
Sherani tribe. It was they 
who molested our survey party 
in 1883, and it was their chief 
who flung down the gage of 
battle to our Political Officer 
in Draban by saying, not with- 
out a certain dignity and effect, 
as he stalked with his caterans 
from the abortive peace con- 
ference, ““We meet again on 
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the mountain.” He spoke 
truly. A few weeks later, his 
was one of the bodies laid out 
on a slope of the Takht-i- 
Suleiman, the great mountain 
hitherto untrodden by Eng- 
lishmen, when the Punjabi sol- 
diers fell on the Khiddarzais 
at daybreak, and over a score 
of the little clan’s bravest 
warriors made costly atone- 
ment for their moment of hot- 
I 
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headed folly. Again, at the 
beginning of the nineties, they 
caused a tiny ripple on the 
surface of the vast sea of 
Indian administration, and once 
more they were engulfed as 
easily as the tide effaces a 
mark left by a child playing 
on the sand. 

So, when the old Border 
Military Police were established 
in the Sherani country, a little 
stone fort was built at Nishpa, 
the capital hamlet of the Khid- 
darzais. The site was ill-chosen. 
It lay just inside the mighty 
gorge of Khiddarzai, where, in 
the event of a tribal rising, the 
clan might hold a brigade in 
play. Every wall and loophole 
was commanded at close range 
from rocks all round, and ac- 
cess to the water-supply could 
be easily and safely denied to 
the garrison by sharpshooters 
posted in the crags beyond the 
stream. Further, and, to those 
who know the Border, worst of 
all, the post was built over the 
ruins of an ancient shrine. 
Thus it was not to be won- 
dered at that sepoys went mad 
and tried to shoot their com- 
rades, that sentries flung them- 
selves from the wall to escape 
the evil spirits which would 
have fastened on their souls, 
and that men woke trembling, 
with the murmur of evil whis- 
perings in their ears. From 
beginning to end, there was no 
luck about Nishpa Post, and 
everybody was happy when a 
flood in 1914 washed it away 
to the very foundations. After 
this signal proof of divine dis- 
pleasure, we abaudoned the un- 
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hallowed spot altogether and 
left the Khiddarzais to their 
own bad devices for a while. 

But they would not be good 
children. The last twinkle of 
our rifle-barrels in the sun had 
hardly vanished before the out- 
laws, whom our presence in 
Nishpa had constrained to dwell 
in Afghan Khorassan, came 
back to their homes and began 
to make their presence felt 
after the usual manner of their 
kind. They lay up o’ nights 
around their enemies’ villages, 
and more than one notch on 
the butts of their rifles testified 
to the settling of ancient scores. 
Cattle and sheep belonging to 
rival sections were laid under 
contribution, and, crowning mis- 
demeanour, an attempt was 
made to ambush a party of 
Frontier Constabulary recruits 
in that awkward defile, the 
Tang Walwast, as they were 
going up to their summer train- 
ing camp on Anmar Kalan. 
It is true that the recruits were 
Afridis, and therefore past mas- 
ters in the art of rough-and- 
tumble scrapping on difficult 
hillsides, and that the outlaws 
lost bodies and rifles to them 
instead of scoring an easy 
triumph over raw youngsters ; 
but this in no way mitigated 
their offence, and it was de- 
cided that they must be schooled 
again by the location of a post 
within their limits. 

The Indian Government, 
however, was not prepared to 
put down immediately the 
money required for the erec- 
tion of a regular post by the 
Military Works Department. 
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Such an important business 
calls for much consideration of 
many arguments touching a 
number of subjects which may 
or may not concern the Khid- 
darzais. In any case, in 1915 
money was not to be had for 
the asking, and so in the end 
the decision was arrived at 
that we might have our post 
if we would build it ourselves 
out of our own funds. With 
much manipulation of accounts, 
we finally managed to scrape 
enough money together to build 
a simple entrenched camp. 

Thus it came about that I 
was bivouacked one wild night 
in January 1916 with a strong 
company of Frontier Constabu- 
lary on the edge of the savage 
Tor Kane plateau where it 
falls two hundred feet plump 
into the bed of the Zam. This 
time we were going to leave 
ill-omened Nishpa and its un- 
likely gorge to look after them- 
selves. The spot chosen was 
on the-main route to Drazinda 
and the plains, and all tra- 
vellers had to pass under our 
very noses. The mouth of the 
gorge was within rifle range, 
and across the nullah we had 
an easy and open hillside from 
whose summit we commanded 
Nishpa in flank and rear. 

The prospect displeased the 
local savages, and next morning 
the sun was still pushing its 
disc over the eastern ridge of 
the plateau when a party of 
greybeards from Nishpa and 
the neighbouring villages came 
in view. They had come to 
protest against the building of 
any camp or post on the site 
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chosen. Pressed for their rea- 
sons, they could do no better 
than fall back on the time- 
honoured excuse that the 
purdah or privacy of their 
women would be destroyed by 
our presence. They themselves 
would never think of object- 
ing to the location of sepoys 
here. Indeed, they welcomed 
us with open arms, since evil 
men were abroad in the land, 
and our presence was as wel- 
come as the shade of a rock 
at noon. It was not easy to 
refrain from laughing at the 
argument, and, as a matter of 
fact, we took no pains to con- 
ceal our mirth. Of the villages 
concerned, only Karm Hezai 
was even within sight of the 
post, and that was a good mile 
away, hardly visible among 
the rocks. So, with much 
laughter and many somewhat 
full-blooded jests on the part 
of the sepoys, the deputation 
was invited to make the best 
of a bad job. 

This was all very well, but 
as we depended on the country 
for such supplies as fowls, 
eggs, and milk, and also for 
the necessary timber for our 
building, the situation was un- 
fortunate. It was clear that 
the local tribesmen, no doubt 
acting under pressure from the 
outlaws, would give us no 
help. The only problem was 
how to overcome the passive 
resistance which I knew would 
be their line of opposition. I 
sent messages to the village 
maliks that I wanted to see 
them, but no notice was taken 
of these, and when I went to 
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the villages with an escort for 
the purpose of interviewing 
the refractory tribesmen, my 
approach was seen from afar, 
since all transborder villages 
are admirably sited for de- 
fence, and the population took 
to the hills until I left. But 
at last my patience gave out, 
and I surrounded Karm Hezai 
one night, catching its men 
neatly as they were leaving 
for the hills just before day- 
break. I collected them out- 
side the village and harangued 
them. By certain unmistakable 
signs they realised that their 
game of passive resistance was 
up unless they meant to aban- 
don their villages altogether, 
and with true Mohammedan 
fatalism they accepted the sit- 
uation. They speedily pro- 
duced the supplies which I 
demanded, and their sullen- 
ness went like an icicle in the 
sun when I paid for these at 
Draban bazaar rates. This 
meant at least double what 
they received from the Hindu 
shopkeepers in the plains, and 
even their fear of the outlaws 
was not proof against such a 
profitable business as they could 
see that supplying our wants 
would be. As I left them one 
of the maliks actually asked 
me if I would in future get all 
my supplies from Karm Hezai, 
as he did not wish the profits 
to be divided with other vil- 
lages ! 

Thus the first round went 
in our favour. But I was still 
no nearer to getting the timber 
which I wanted for my en- 





trenched camp, and we were 
existing very uncomfortably in 
a few tents in the bitter cold 
of the exposed plateau, with 
only an inadequate roughly 
raised wall of stones for pro- 
tection. All my remonstrances 
were met by the assurance 
that it was much too cold to 
go up to the higher slopes of 
the Takht, where the trees 
grew. I knew that no timber 
was going down to Draban, 
because I had all the tracks 
watched. Beside which, our 
allies, the Civil Police, would 
most certainly have frowned 
on any Sherani who had dared 
to run the blockade and take 
timber into the bazaar. It 
was quite true that the higher 
slopes of the Takht were under 
snow, but it was quite as true 
that timber had been taken 
down into the plains from these 
villages right up to our ap- 
pearance in the neighbourhood. 
There are many things one 
may do in tribal country which 
would be impossible in the 
plains, but taking the male 
population of a village and 
forcing them to cut timber is 
not one of these. The Khid- 
darzais triumphed, until one 
day a Chuhar Khel Sherani 
sepoy, who was returning from 
leave to duty in Draban, made 
a detour in order to tell me 
that a certain malik of Nishpa 
was building a house in 4 
hamlet some distance from the 
village, and was regularly send- 
ing his donkeys and men up 
the mountain for timber. Ver- 
bum sap., and that night Nishpa 
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was surrounded. And as I 
sat next morning on the steps 
of the mosque arguing with the 
malik, who was describing with 
considerable eloquence and 
pathos the narrow escape from 
death of his son and two 
nephews on the treacherous 
snow slopes in their efforts to 
take a wood-cutting party to 
get our timber, down the hill 
came a string of donkeys, each 
carrying a couple of scant- 
lings. A small boy was in 
charge of the donkeys, so I 
summoned him and asked him 
for whom the wood was being 
brought. Jerking his head to- 
wards the malik, he said, 
“ Malik dopara,” ‘For the 
malik.” I expected to see the 
latter display at least some 
signs of confusion, but nothing 
of the sort. With a bland 
smile that wicked old man 
said, ““Oh, yes. Now I come 
to think of it, these are for 
me.” He was beaten, but he 
was not going to show it, and 
as we drove the donkeys to- 
wards our camp, after arrang- 
ing for our quota of timber to 
be delivered during the week, 
we could not repress a feeling 
of admiration for so monu- 
mental a liar. Yet the malik 
bore me no grudge, for he 
afterwards supplied two fine 
donkeys to bring water from the 
stream below to our camp for 
the building operations. 

The sepoys fell to the work. 
of building with a will. They 
were Khyber Pass Afridis, of 
the four divisions Aka Khel, 
Kambar Khel, Malikdin Khel, 
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and Zakka Khel, and to each 
section I allotted a portion of 
the work with the promise of a 
fat reward to that which first 
finished its share to my satis- 
faction. The camp grew out 
of the ground as if by magic. 
From morning to night the 
men worked lustily, hauling 
stones, making plaster, squar- 
ing beams. As a result of 
long consultations and dis- 
cussions of ways and means, 
we had decided that each sec- 
tion should build themselves a 
hut on the model of their own 
Afridi houses, the whole to be 
surrounded by a stout loop- 
holed wall with two good towers 
diagonally opposite to each 
other. The speed and zeal 
with which the sepoys worked 
was a revelation to the lazy 
Sheranis, and by the coming 
of the February rain we were 
snug and tight underneath our 
own roof-tree. We celebrated 
the completion of the work 
by a dinner and al fresco con- 
cert, at which the Zakka Khel 
subedar played cunningly on 
the rebab, an instrument like 
a mandoline, and sang right 
tunefully the ballad of Hakim 
Khan, which commemorates the 
death in action some years ago 
of a famous raider, while the 
rest of us sang the chorus, 
** Hakim Khan-a mar shah, mar 
shah Hakim Kham-a.” (Hakim 
Khan is dead, dead is Hakim 
Khan.) 

But our work had not been 
entirely undisturbed. The sen- 
tries fired off a few rounds 
most nights, declaring that they 
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had seen dark forms creeping 
up to the camp. Many of 
these existed only in their 
imagination, but I daresay the 
Khiddarzais had been a time 
or two at night to test the 
vigilance of our watch. Once 
a patrol returning to camp 
from Inzar Nishpa, a few miles 
away, was heavily sniped from 
a ridge on their flank, their 
opponents hanging to their rear 
until almost within range of 
the camp. There were the 
usual rumours of concentra- 
tions of outlaws and their sym- 
pathisers for the purpose of 
utterly removing the eyesore 
which we and our camp pre- 
sented to all true Khiddarzais, 
but these never materialised. 

I had taken on a man named 
Zarin from Nishpa village as 
@ messenger and errand - boy 
in general. He had _ been 
warned that certain of the 
outlaws resented his taking 
service with the enemy, but 
he was a stout fellow, and re- 
fused to be bullied out of his 
employment. He had gone off 
on some errand one morning, 
and I was not expecting him 
back until the evening. Sud- 
denly I heard a tremendous 
hullabaloo near the camp, and, 
going out, I saw Zarin being 
led in by the sepoys. He was 
bleeding profusely from a gash 
on the forehead, and was sob- 
bing from what I could see 
was misery and not pain. His 
story shocked me. He was 
sitting at his door with his 
son, a boy of ten, eating his 
mid-day meal, when an out- 
law whom he knew, one Larm, 
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appeared with two companions. 
Zarin dived for shelter, escap- 
ing with a cut on the head 
from a fragment of rock broken 
by a bullet from Larm’s rifle, 
but his little son had been 
wantonly murdered by the out- 
law. 

From that moment Zarin 
lived for vengeance. He gave 
up his employment with us, 
and trailed the hills after Larm. 
The night after our concert 
the havildar of the guard came 
to me and said that Zarin was 
outside the wall and wanted 
to speak to me. I had him 
brought into the guard-room, 
and there he told me that 
Larm was spending the night 
in Inzar Nishpa. He was with 
friends, all of them heavily 
armed, and he, Zarin, could 
do nothing unaided. He wished 
to guide us to Larm’s retreat. 

This was good news, and we 
turned out at once. After a 
toilsome march in pitch dark- 
ness we got round Inzar Nishpa 
and waited. As soon as the 
sky began to grow light we 
roused a malik, and took him 
to the house where Larm was 
staying and ordered him to 
summon the outlaw. Cautious- 
ly the door opened and Larm’s 
head appeared. As soon as he 
saw us he sprang back with a 
yell, but a rifle-butt crashed 
down on his head, and we 
pulled him out from the house. 
His companions were complete- 
ly taken aback by the surprise, 
and before they could get out 
of their quilts we had them 
covered and secured. It was 
a triumphant party which 
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marched back, taking the mur- 
derer to justice, and from afar 
we saw the first rays of the 
sun light up the little camp 
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which we had built with our 
own hands, and started on its 
career with a good bit of work 
well done. 


Ill. AZMAT KHAN, OUTLAW. 


Many years ago, when the 
North-West Frontier Province 
was still the Punjab Frontier, 
a young Sherani of Raghasar 
village, Azmat Khan, enlisted 
in the Border Military Police, 
the old Catch-em-alivos who 
preceded the Frontier Constabu- 
lary in the watch and ward of 
the border. His motive in 
doing so was that which moved 
Jacob when he started on his 
long toil, the same which has 
dotted the outland places of 
the earth with the graves of 
so many of England’s younger 
sons. The name of Azmat’s 
Rachel was Zebunissa, and, if 
rumour may be believed, she 
was more than commonly beau- 
tiful. But Cleopatra herself 
would have been no more than 
@ fit mate for Azmat. I only 
Saw him after his death, and 
he had then reached the age 
of sixty, but even so, there was 
no mistaking the man he had 
been. Six feet four in his 
brogues of roughly-tanned cow- 
hide, he had a mighty spread 
of shoulder, a massive head, 
a bold imperious face with 
flashing black eyes, and finely- 
moulded features. Such a man 
appears in any race only once 
im a@ generation, and leads be- 
holders to wonder what strange 
ancestral elements have gone 
to the making of such a per- 


fect specimen of humanity. 
Strangely enough, Azmat was 
not even a pure-bred Sherani. 
His mother had been no more 
than a blacksmith’s daughter 
in a Babar village in the 
plains, but her beauty had 
captivated Azmat’s father, who 
married the girl in the teeth 
of family opposition. But on 
account of his mother’s lowly 
birth, everybody knew that 
Azmat was seeking trouble when 
he lifted his eyes to Zebunissa, 
daughter of Kakar Khan, malik 
of the Sultanzai section of the 
Sherani tribe. 

A despicable man was Kakar 
Khan. A miser and still worse, 
a usurer, he had battened on 
the misfortunes and follies of 
his fellow-tribesmen, and was 
the richest man in the whole 
Sherani country. Truth and 
honour were mere words to 
him. Thus when young Azmat 
approached him with his suit, 
instead of telling the boy frank- 
ly that he was aiming far too 
high, the malik pretended to 
listen favourably, and de- 
manded a cruelly high bride 
price for his daughter. Noth- 
ing daunted, Azmat agreed to 
pay the price, and to do so he 
sold all his land, and then en- 
listed in the Border Military 
Police. For such as he there 
could be no idea of taking 
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mean service as a watchman 
to some Hindu shopkeeper in 
Draban or Chaudwan. Only 
four hundred rupees were 
needed to complete the full 
price, and within six months 
of his enlistment he received 
a reward of two hundred rupees 
from no less a person than the 
Lieutenant -Governor of the 
Punjab for conspicuous bravery 
and devotion to duty during a 
Mahsud attack on Tank bazaar. 
With three others he was on 
patrol in the bazaar when the 
Mahsuds entered. A_ volley 
from the raiders stretched all 
four men on the ground, but 
Azmat’s immense vitality as- 
serted itself. He crawled into 
a doorway, and from there 
kept up such a determined and 
accurate fire on the Mahsuds 
that they were unable to get 
the rifles of the other sepoys, 
or, indeed, to get any farther 
into the bazaar. 

This windfall and all his 
savings scraped together by 
heroic effort Azmat paid to 
Kakar Khan. At last, after 
three years’ service, the great 
day arrived when the last in- 
stalment was collected ready 
to be handed over. Azmat 
took leave and went to Rag- 
hasar to claim his bride. Then 
it was that Kakar Khan showed 
to what depths of vileness the 
lust for money can degrade 
human nature. As the young 
sepoy offered the last few 
rupees of his payment and 
claimed fulfilment of their bar- 
gain, the malik jeered at him 
with shameful words and bade 
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him look among the menials 
for a wife. 

For a moment Kakar Khan’s 
life hung by a thread. A red 
mist swam before Azmat’s eyes, 
and all his impetuous fighting 
nature urged him to wash out 
the insult and wrong in blood. 
But with a terrible effort he 
held himself in check, and 
pleaded his love and his loyal 
fulfilment of the malik’s con- 
ditions, humbling himself for 
the sake of Zebunissa. But 
Kakar Khan called his rela- 
tions, whom he had caused to 
be present in concealment in 
case of trouble, and together 
they flung Azmat from the 
house. But more than one of 
them bore the marks of the 
struggle as long as they lived. 

Azmat returned to duty al- 
most mad with rage and misery. 
Revenge would have to wait, 
for he knew that his enemy 
would be well guarded as long 
as he remained on leave. His 
company was then in Tank, 
and for weeks he devoted him- 
self to his work as though no 
intolerable burden weighed on 
his heart. 

Then one morning a Sherani 
came hot-foot into Tank with 
the news that Kakar Khan 
had been murdered during the 
night. At once suspicion fell 
on Azmat, but it was shown 
that he had been on guard duty 
that night, had been seen in the 
guard-room by the Subedar 
Major as late as ten o’clock, 
and had certainly been on duty 
at réveillé at six in the morning. 
Now Raghasar is thirty-eight 
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miles from Tank, even by the 
direct route through Zarkanni, 
and so it was thought to be a 
physical impossibility for any 
one to cover all those miles of 
bad country within the space 
of eight hours. Nevertheless, 
Azmat had killed Kakar Khan, 
and this was the way of it. 

His cousin was a sowar in 
the Police Mounted Infantry, 
and had a stout little country- 
bred mare, which he had prom- 
ised to lend to Azmat any time 
she should be required. This 
night the guard chanced to be 
composed entirely of his fellow- 
clansmen of the party hostile 
to Kakar Khan, so as soon as 
the Subedar Major had gone 
his round, Azmat left his post, 
saddled and bridled his cousin’s 
mare, and led her through the 
gate of the post, which the 
guard opened for him. Then 
with a loose rein, trusting to 
the little mare’s sight and 
judgment, he galloped away 
by Rori and Kulachi to Zar- 
kanni. He tethered the animal 
in the scrub at the foot of the 
hill, and began his marvellous 
tun to Raghasar village. He 
first visited Kakar Khan’s hujra, 
and there, by a great stroke of 
luck, he found. his enemy and 
one other man wrapped in 
their quilts sound asleep. A 
quick unerring slash laid the 
throat open from ear to ear, 
and without wasting a moment 
in gloating over his fallen foe, 
Azmat turned to begin his long 
journey back to Tank, where 
he arrived in time to change 
again into his uniform and be on 
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parade at réveillé. Although the 
exploit speedily became known 
to all of his own clan who were 
not of the dead malik’s party, 
not a word about it reached the 
ears of the authorities until 
a Sherani sick in hospital with 
pneumonia babbled the story 
in his delirium. But trusty 
friends warned Azmat, and 
when the Subedar Major went 
to arrest him he found him 
gone, and with him his Snider 
rifle and fifty rounds of Govern- 
ment ammunition. 

In Khorassan, that Alsatia 
of Sherani outlaws and broken 
men to which he made his 
way, he established an ascend- 
ancy over even his desperate 
neighbours by his immense phy- 
sical strength, his boundless 
energy, and his ruthless in- 
flexible will, and the Police 
and Political authorities of the 
nearest parts of British India 
quickly became aware that a 
new star of the first magnitude 
had arisen in the outlaw firma- 
ment. The scene of his ex- 
ploits included all Sheranistan 
and the villages of Dera Ismail 
Khan and Dera Ghazi Khan 
districts within striking dis- 
tance of the hills. The highly 
trained and ubiquitous Zhob 
Militia and Frontier Constabu- 
lary did not exist then, and 
the old Zhob Levy Corps and 
Border Military Police, man- 
fully though they strove to 
rid the border of Azmat, had 
neither the numbers nor the 
training to cope with him and 
his desperadoes, and were in- 
variably out-mancuvred and 
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outfought in their encounters 
with the outlaws. His exploits 
were of marvellous skill and 
audacity, and some of them 
became legendary. One of the 
most resounding may be men- 
tioned here. 

During some minor military 
operations in the Gumal Pass 
in the late ‘nineties, Azmat 
crossed the whole of Sheran- 
istan with ten chosen followers, 
and took up a position among 
the rocks by the side of the 
road along which troops and 
convoys passed. In the early 
morning a regiment came out 
of Murtaza to picket the pass 
for the day. Azmat and his 
men lying close saw the pickets 
ascend the hills behind them, 
and the advanced - guards go 
by within touch. Then at a 
signal the gang attacked the 
main body, and withdrew right 
through the picket positions, 
taking captured rifles and am- 
munition. Throughout the long 
chase which ensued, harried 
by militia, police, and levy 
patrols, they clung to their 
spoil with such fierce bravery 
that, although every man of 
the gang bore wounds when he 
arrived back in Khorassan, not 
even a cartridge had been re- 
covered by the Government 
troops. 

Azmat never forgot a kind- 
ness, and his generosity was 
on a scale worthy of his spirit. 
One night he started to raid 
a village near Draban when a 
terrified Hindu shrieked from 
inside a house, ‘“‘Oh, Azmat 
Khan, hear me!” 
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“Come out,” was Azmat’s 
curt stern reply, and out 
rushed a trembling bunnia and 
fell at his feet. “I am Vir 
Bhan,” he wailed, ‘‘ who lent 
you money to pay to Kakar 
Khan.” 

The outlaw picked him up 
and looked at him. When he 
saw that he was indeed his 
old bunnia friend he embraced 
him as he would have done a 
fellow Mohammedan, and with- 
drew, leaving the village en- 
tirely unharmed. 

His death was unworthy of 
such a hero. One day as I 
was in Drazinda post, a number 
of Sheranis approached carry- 
ing a heavy burden on a bed. 
This was Azmat’s body blown 
and hacked almost to bits by 
the men who were carrying it, 
Kakar Khan’s descendants of 
all degrees. Azmat had rashly 
come alone on a love affair to 
Raghasar, and his enemies learn- 
ing of his presence attacked 
him. In spite of the great 
odds in their favour, they 
would never have dared to close 
with him had he not slipped 
off a ledge near Inzar Nishpa 
hamlet and broken his right 
thigh and arm. Then the 
others drew round the fallen 
giant as he lay helpless, and 
put bullet after bullet into 
him. Not content with this, 
they slashed and hacked the 
corpse in an orgy of gratified 
hate, a poor end for one of 
the bravest and best guerilla 
fighters that even the North- 
West Frontier has ever pro- 
duced. 
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Iv. IN NO MAN’S LAND. 


Between the Sheikh Haidar 
Pass, which is the northern 
boundary of the Sherani coun- 
try, and the Gumal Pass, bound- 
ing Waziristan proper on the 
south, lie thirty miles of un- 
inhabited and, for the most 
part, untrodden hills. During 
the winter, Wazirs and Sheranis 
locate their little kirris or 
temporary encampments along 
its fringes for the sake of the 
grazing, and at the beginning 
of the summer a few families 
of Powindahs, Afghan nomadic 
traders, take a short cut along 
its main watercourse, the Sher- 
anna Nullah, from their winter 
settlements in Dera Ismail Khan 
district to the Gumal, their 
main road into Afghanistan. 
But its inner recesses are un- 
visited, save very rarely by 
Mahsud raiding gangs, lying 
up to avoid pursuit or ambus- 
cade, and still more rarely by 
parties of Frontier Constabu- 
lary from Manjhi or Luni or 
the Sherani posts. The vil- 
lagers of the plains never enter 
its limits, no matter how sore 
the need of fodder for their 
cattle. For its reputation is 
sinister, and stained by many 
deeds of violence and blood. 
Along its outer fringe are many 
favourite lurking-places of raid- 
ing gangs, whose highroads are 
its numerous algads, or dry 
channels. 

On the east, the side facing 
British India, its main gates 
are three, each watched by a 
fort garrisoned in the old days 


by the Punjab IrregularFrontier 
Force, and now held by the 
Frontier Constabulary. To the 
south the entrance is by the 
Sheikh Haidar Pass, with Zar- 
kanni Post at its mouth. Fif- 
teen miles north comes the Zar- 
wanni Pass, between Luni and 
Manjhi posts, and finally, the 
Sheranna Nullah, a long rifle- 
shot west of Manjhi. Through 
the whole length of No Man’s 
Land, from north to south, 
dividing it into almost equal 
parts, runs a broad nullah, 
sometimes known as the Loe 
Sheranna, which starts near 
Nili Kach, in the Gumal, and 
joins the Sheikh Haidar at a 
point ten miles west of Zar- 
kanni. The Sheranna Nullah 
leads directly into the Loe 
Sheranna, but from the head 
of the Zarwanni the way lies 
over plateaux and sharp-ridged 
hills, a route to be avoided 
except in cases of dire neces- 
sity, for a party entangled 
among those ridges and in- 
numerable small valleys would 
find it very hard to extricate 
itself without severe scathe if 
attacked by a brave and mobile 
enemy like the Mahsuds. It 
was along the Sheranna road 
that Jemadar Yaghistan, Khat- 
tak, of the Frontier Constabu- 
lary, carried on a running fight 
with a Mahsud lashkar through- 
out a whole blazing summer 
day, and forced them in the 
end to abandon a looted herd 
of cattle after they had stuck 
to it for twenty miles. It was 
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at the junction of the Sheranna 
and the Loe Sheranna nullahs 
that the fight occurred which I 
will describe presently. 

The hills of No Man’s Land 
are like the rest of the Wazir- 
istan foothills, low and stony. 
Nowhere do they rise to near 
the tree-line for those parts, 
and yet their vegetation is far 
more plentiful than that of the 
corresponding hills of either 
the Waziri or Sherani countries 
immediately to their north and 
south. In addition to the low 
scrub of those regions, No 
Man’s Land has good grass in 
many places, and also quite a 
dense growth of low thorn- 
trees. The reason for this is 
to be found in the great number 
of its springs. In this part of 
the border there is a good deal 
of limestone, which, indeed, 
predominates in the Sherani 
country, and I suppose the 
scanty rainfall percolating along 
the joints and the bedding 
planes of the limestone happens 
to come to the surface here. 
These springs, however, are 
not constant, and on several 
of my treks through No Man’s 
Land with parties of Con- 
stabulary we have been very 
sorely tried by thirst through 
finding spring after spring com- 
pletely dry. 

There is one perennial spring, 
however—that at the head of 
the short Zarwanni Pass. Its 
water is enough to form a 
stream, which runs the whole 
length of the pass before being 
swallowed up by the thirsty 
sand outside. Throughout the 
whole length of the border-line 
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from Peshawar to Karachi I 
doubt if any spot more beauti- 
ful than this little unknown 
pass is to be found. From the 
plains it looks like any other 
bit of Waziristan. The stony 
ramp leads up to cliffs of hard 
conglomerate, black and for- 
bidding, behind which rise the 
gaunt unfriendly hills. A little 
rift shows in the cliff, so narrow 
that a tall man can touch the 
rock on either side as he enters. 
You turn a sharp corner, and 
there in front of you is—fairy- 
land. <A thin strip of lush 
grass, knee-high, starred with 
flowers and shaded by real 
trees along its whole length, 
caresses the eye weary of the 
hateful barrenness outside and 
all around. And through it 
all the water ripples with a 
music like the streams of home. 
Many an hour have I spent by 
the little Zarwanni spring, and 
I only wish that I had the gift 
of poetry to enable me to sing 
its praises in a fitting manner. 

But the Zarwanni was also 
a chosen haunt of raiding gangs. 
Here, in April 1916, a section 
of our Bangash company en- 
countered a strong Mahsud 
force, and was badly cut up. 
Outnumbered ten to one, the 
tiny band of sepoys fought 
bravely throughout the blazing 
day until nightfall ended their 
long agony. How the wounded 
and dying must have looked 
down in their dreadful thirst 
at the cool water and soft 
friendly grass of the tiny glade 
below them. 

Apart from the springs there 
is no water in No Man’s Land. 
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It is true that the main nullahs 
show thin trickles, but these 
are always impregnated with 
saltpetre, and it is fatal to 
drink them. This, of course, 
is the reason why the level 
alluvial patches along the nullah 
beds are not cultivated. It is 
indeed a work of Tantalus to 
walk mile after mile on a red- 
hot summer day along these 
saline streams, to hear them 
rippling over their stones and 
feast the eye on their coolness, 
and know that one may not 
slake one’s thirst at them or 
refill the sadly depleted water- 
bottles. 

I always welcomed the occa- 
sion which took me into these 
austere hills, despite the hard- 
ships which the journeys always 
involved. Their loneliness, their 
utter detachment from the 
civilised world to which I be- 
longed, the joy of striking out 
new paths, the sense of adven- 
ture, all made a strong appeal. 
Quite apart from such rare 
visions of beauty as the Zar- 
wanni Pass, they offered much 
to please the eye. The colour 
effects of rock and sun in the 
early mornings and the even- 
ings were often of a quite 
superb quality, and in them- 
selves were recompense enough 
for any trouble taken to see 
them. And individual scenes 
Stand out clearly from the 
many memories which crowd 
into the mind. 

One evening we were going 
down towards the plains, hop- 
Ing to reach Luni Post during 
the night. We had halted by 
the edge of a deep basin, ringed 
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round by low hills—a place 
where a lake would have been 
found in the Northern English 
or Scottish Highlands. In the 
middle of the ridge to the west 
there was a sharp cleft, and 
as we rested the sun sank until 
it reached the gap. Then, like 
a shining ethereal liquid the 
golden sunlight poured through 
into the basin until it seemed as 
though it would spill over and 
flow down the slope and bring 
back the fast-vanishing day. 

The sepoys hated these hills, 
not because they were danger- 
ous, since that troubled them 
not at all, but because they 
were well-known to be the 
haunts of fairies. In 1915 we 
started out from Manjhi for 
two days in No Man’s Land. 
At the end of that time, as 
we had noticed certain signs 
of Mahsud presence in our 
neighbourhood, I decided to 
lie up above the head of the 
Zarwanni and see if the Mah- 
suds would walk into our trap. 
Our food was exhausted, so I 
sent a naik and two men to 
buy chupattis and onions in 
Gumal village, with which we 
could make shift for two more 
days. We waited and waited 
for the sepoys to return with 
the provisions, but in vain. 
At last, hungry and savage, 
we descended into the plains 
and found the men waiting 
with the food all complete. I 
asked the naik what he meant 
by not coming up to us, and 
he replied, “‘ We tried to get 
to you, sahib, but the fairies 
threw stones at us and drove 
us back.” 
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The last time I was in No 
Man’s Land was in May 1916, 
when I went out with a strong 
company to search for a prac- 
ticable route from the Sheranna 
Nullah southwards to Zarkanni 
Post. These hills have been 
only roughly surveyed, and 
the map is therefore not quite 
accurate. For a few miles, 
however, it served us well 
enough, and we went forward 
at a good pace. Then suddenly 
we came upon a deep rift in 
the hills, a regular cafion, run- 
ning due east and west, right 
across our track. Its sides 
were far too steep to admit 
of a descent into its bed, so 
we started to follow its course, 
hoping to find a practicable 
crossing higher up. The going 
was extraordinarily bad, and 
we had to make continual de- 
tours, for ever forcing a way 
through thick belts of thorn- 
trees and scrub. At the end of 
the afternoon we were still on 
the wrong side of the ravine, 
and as we were tired out by 
our hard marching in the piti- 
less heat of the May day—and 
only those who have served in 
Waziristan know what this 
means,—I decided to bivouac 
for the night. The splintered 
peak of an isolated hill gave us 
a good camping-ground. From 
it we could see far and wide 
over the sad and lonely land. 
Not another living thing shared 
our solitude, and the scrape of 
a foot on the rock or the tinkle 
of a falling stone seemed like 
an insult to the genius of the 
stricken spot. We were astir 
long before sunrise to continue 
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our search for a crossing. The 
sun had risen high by the time 
I decided to leave the ravine 
and make for the Loe Sheranna 
to see if it opened into that. 

We struck north, and got 
into the Sheranna near its 
junction with the Loe Sheranna. 
Suddenly the picket signalled 
down to us to halt. I crept 
up to see what was happening. 
The Loe Sheranna lay in front 
of me, and the N.C.O. in 
charge of the picket said that 
he had seen a man go to ground 
in the rocks on its far side. 
The incident well exemplified 
the marvellous keenness of the 
transborder Pathan’s vision. 
The rocks were a good eight 
hundred yards away, yet the 
picket had seen a man drop 
to cover among them as he too 
had seen the slight movement 
of the sepoys. 

We debouched into the main 
nullah with all precautions, 
and extended widely. In front 
of us was the wide level bed, 
from which, four hundred yards 
to the right, rose a lofty iso- 
lated mass of rock. Away in 
front of us were the hills at 
the base of which the man 
had been seen. We had only 
gone a few yards when from 
the far side of the nullah a 
burst of well-aimed fire knocked 
up the sand and pebbles all 
around us. As we replied to 
this, another party of the enemy 
opened on us from the rocks 
on our right. Leaving a strong 
picket to keep the Sheranna 
open and to guard our rear, I 
swung round towards the rocks, 
but the others declined to 
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await our coming, and dashed 
back to their main body, get- 
ting well peppered on the way. 
On the rocks I left another 
strong picket who managed 
to fire into the enemy with 
some effect, for our farther 
advance was almost unopposed, 
and when we arrived at the 
position we found it empty, 
save for a man lying with his 
thigh broken by a bullet. From 
him we learnt that our op- 
ponents had suffered about a 
dozen casualties, but the other 
wounded had managed to get 
away with the help of their 
companions. He quickly re- 
covered his spirits when he saw 
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that we had no intention of 
cutting his throat. 

We pressed on for a little 
way in pursuit, but could not 
venture far into that wild 
unknown country. From a 
high point I looked north and 
west to the farthest verge of 
No Man’s Land. Range beyond 
tumbled range the hills rose, a 
friendless lifeless land, until 
they merged into the slopes 
which rose to where, through 
the wicked dance of the heat 
haze, I could dimly see the 
great head of the Takht-i- 
Suleiman serene in the cool- 
ness of its eleven thousand feet 
of height. 
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OLD JOE GAGNE’S JOKE. 


BY A. G. 


“ Lorsqu’il le juge nécessaire pour la protection des foréts le lieutenant- 
gouverneur en conseil peut exiger que toute personne voulant pénétrer et circuler 
dans ces foréts se munisse, au préalable, d’un permis.”—Statutes of Quebec, 


para. 1647a, 


OLD Joe Gagné was a splen- 
did old rascal. He was seventy 
years old, slim, wiry, black- 
haired, and unstooping; and 
continuous exposure to the sun 
and all kinds of weather had 
turned his face to brown parch- 
ment. He was quite illiterate 
and fearfully dirty in person 
and habits, but his great force 
of character and the remem- 
brance of his father’s and grand- 
father’s good service to the 
firm (the family seemed to go 
back to the French Régime at 
least) made it difficult for the 
woods manager to pension the 
old devil off. So he was made 
caretaker of a small depét of 
tools and provisions intended 
for the next winter’s logging 
work; it was thought that 
here, with some hens to keep 
and the dam to fish in and the 
bush-telephone to gossip over 
in the evenings, he would be 
happy, and could do little harm 
beyond poisoning occasional 
portageurs who looked in at the 
depét for a meal. And porta- 
geurs take a lot of poisoning ! 

At the same time, the local 


Fire Protective Association ! re- 
quired a permanent guardian 
to check the travel-permits of 
persons entering the forest by 
the road which passed this 
depé6t. Bonhomme Gagné be- 
ing ready to their hand, they 
enrolled him as a garde-feu, 
told him to turn back any 
and every person who at- 
tempted to cross the bridge 
without a permit, and in- 
structed him in the other 
(simple) duties -of his post. 
These he understood perfectly, 
being a clever old man; and 
he was not at all ill-pleased 
with his ranger’s badge and the 
authority that it carried with it. 

For the upper parts of Bon- 
homme Gagné’s road a moving 
patrol was required, to catch 
any one who might slip past 
his vigilance, and more par- 
ticularly to prevent smoking 
or the lighting of fires on the 
part of authorised travellers, 
such as the portageurs afore- 
mentioned. The choice fell 
upon one Joe Proulx, another 
old servant of the lumber firm : 
red-faced and stout but “ vail- 





1 This is a co-operative body formed by the lumbermen for the protection of 
their forest holdings; it is recognised by the Government, and is empowered to 


administer the fire-laws. 
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lant,’ and generally known as 
“Bonhomme Calvaire,’’ from 
the frequent use that he made of 
that blasphemous expression.} 
On the first day of this 
story, a Monday, Bonhomme 
Calvaire had come to lunch 
with Bonhomme Gagné. It 
was convenient for him to do 
this, as the depét was at one 
end of his patrol, and he did 
not notice dirt. Bonhomme 
Gagné, in preparing the meal, 
found that a mouse had been 
drowned in the molasses-pot. 
He extracted it by the tail and 
threw it out of the door, and 
as he leaned out to throw it 
he was petrified by the appari- 
tion of a small black person 
close by and advancing upon 
him. He made a most regret- 
table exclamation, and then 
remembered that the sign of 
the cross was rather what the 
occasion called for. However, 
the creature wished him good- 
day in English, and he realised 
that he was confronted by 
nothing worse than a nigger— 
astonishing enough, in fact un- 
paralleled, but perfectly harm- 
less. It was a small rotund 
nigger with a short curly beard, 
and dressed in rags. The lining 
was coming out of his cap and 
his toes out of his boots, and 
he carried a stick, but no sack 
or pack, and had no appear- 
ance of business. It proved 
that he could not speak French 
—a great disaster for two eager 
gossip - mongers. But Bon- 
homme Calvaire had once, long 
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ago, chopped wood in the 
United States, and now by 
great efforts managed to find 
out that the nigger wished to 
walk over into the State of 
Maine, believed that this bush- 
road would lead him thither, 
and intended to penetrate into 
the forest in a southerly direc- 
tion without food, blanket, or 
prospect of shelter, in the hope 
of getting somewhere some time. 

They gave him food, and 
then what a clattering of French 
began as they explored every 
aspect of this mad proposal ! 
““Maudit fou, calvaire! Ha! 


ha!... Maudit petit nég’ 
de méme, se lacher dans le 
bois! Ha! ha! ha!... Va 


s’écarter, certain; ouay, bat- 
éme, s’écarter & diab’!... 
Mourra de faim, pas mal. Ha! 
ha! ha!” et cetera. 

Twenty minutes’ discussion 
on these lines finally engen- 
dered a great thought in the 
mind of old Joe Gagné. He 
saw the whole scheme of a 
colossal practical joke, such as 
should be told of as long as 
bushmen spit round stoves. 
Far from warning the silly 
idiot of his danger, they would 
encourage him in his plan, give 
him bogus directions as to 
how and where to go, and ring 
up a camp that he would pass 
farther up the road to warn 
them of his approach, and 
post them in the kind of lies 
to tell. Then he should go 
merrily off into a hopeless and 
impenetrable wilderness of 





1 Vernacular Canadian is often garnished with phrases of a religious or 


ecclesiastical origin. 
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trees, lakes, and swamps, and 
four or five days later they 
would, no doubt, see him back 
again starved, exhausted, and 
more dead than alive, but 
wiser than to attempt to walk 
through the bush to the United 
States again. Bonhomme Cal- 
vaire quite agreed that it would 
be the joke of the century, far 
surpassing all upsettings of 
sleighs and fallings into water, 
and manfully summoned up 
his English to give the neces- 
sary misinformation. Every- 
thing went well; the nigger 
understood him and was de- 
lighted, and went on his way 
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heartened by his lunch and 
cheered by the advice of these 
kind strangers. 

The camp up the road, where 
the cook spoke English, also 
received him with open arms ; 
swilled him with tea, over- 
whelmed him with advice and 
information for his journey, 
and despatched him on his 
way with incredible heartiness. 
The nigger began to think that 
there was some good in the 
Canadians after all. 

But of the junketings that 
passed over the _ bush - tele- 
phone that evening, who shall 
tell ? 


II. 


Tuesday morning broke in 
peace and quiet on the Fire 
Protective Association’s Office 
in St Germain. Nine o’clock 
brought the usual tuning of 
the typewriter, the gentle scurry 
of the junior fetching out files, 
and the clear tones of the clerk 
and the accountant making a 
decisive analysis of yesterday’s 
baseball news before they 
started work. There had been 
no forest fires for a fortnight, 
and, like an army in peace- 
time, the office staff of the 
Association could afford not to 
bustle. Moreover, the boss was 
away till late, and both in- 
spectors were in the bush. In 
fact, all was right with the 
world in that office in the Rue 
Lepage. 

The morning’s duties passed 
with such ideal suavity that 
the clerk was able to go to 


dinner soon after eleven; the 
accountant likewise, who had 
gone to the bank to draw pay- 
cash, saw little gain in return- 
ing for what remained of the 
morning, so when the bush- 
telephone rang about noon, it 
was answered by the junior, 
a Norwegian lad who had 
“jumped ” his ship, and was 
keeping out of touch with the 
immigration authorities. Un- 
fortunately he was not yet 
sufficiently Canadianised to be 
proficient in French, especially 
in the kind that is spoken 
without front teeth over a 
telephone. However, he gath- 
ered that there was some huge 
joke in progress at Depét No. 4, 
which its guardian was anxious 
to share with Mr Gagnon, the 
accountant. So he promised 
that the latter should be near 
the instrument on his return 
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from dinner, say about 3.30 
P.M. to be on the safe side, 
in order to get the benefit of 
the full story in its original 
tongue. 

The possibilities of this joke 
naturally formed the chief topic 
of office conversation all through 
the earlier part of the after- 
noon. Gunnarsen was ques- 
tioned closely as to what old 
Joe had told him, but all that 
he had understood was that 
somebody or something, a 
“maudit something’ had ap- 
parently been ‘‘laché dans le 
bois,” and there‘was something 
about America too, and “ rap- 
peler M. Gagnon.” But what 
it was really all about, or where 
the joke came in, had eluded 
him completely. 

 Cross-examination had done 
as much as could be expected 
of it by three o’clock, and had 
then to be broken off abruptly 
as the boss came in, returned 
unexpectedly by the afternoon 
train. He was not in the best of 
humour after a rough passage 
through some financial strait 
at headquarters, and had, more- 
over, a mass of figures demand- 
ing immediate discussion with 
M. Gagnon. 

They had hardly fallen to 
work on this when the tele- 
phone rang. Mr Gosse reached 
out mechanically for it— 

“Hullo. Yes. Oui; ovzt. 
Qui parle 14% Oh, here, for 


you, Gagnon; old Joe on to 
something.” 

Dead silence in the office 
while Mr Gosse waited, bored, 
and Gunnarsen and Lavoie 
Strained their ears behind a 
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mask of patient industry. Gag- 
non said little at first except— 

“Comment? Comment?” 
Then— 

“Quoi? Nég’? Nég’, dis- 
tu? Que diab’...%” 

Now niggers are rare enough 
in the Province of Quebec for 
all this to awaken an idle 
interest in Mr Gosse’s mind, 
and he presently interrupted 
with— 

“What’s that 
nigger ? ”’ 

M. Gagnon had by this time 
got the bones of the story, and 
though the joke played on a 
helpless stranger by the two 
old Joes appealed to him as 
keenly as it had to its origina- 
tors, the pressing work in hand 
made that particular moment 
an awkward—indeed, an im- 
proper—one for its develop- 
ment: he didn’t want to have 
to explain it to the boss in 
the middle of checking ac- 
counts, and so tried to pass the 
interruption off with some eva- 
sive murmur about an old fool. 
But the boss possessed himself 
of the telephone, and began 
to make his own inquiries. - 
Old Joe, of course, was de- 
lighted to be able to tell his 
story all over again, this time 
to a distinguished man, and 
the office staff could judge the 
dramatic perfection of his re- 
cital even from the faint click- 
ings and ghostly suv-noises that 
reached them through the wrong 
end of the ear-piece. 

But Gagnon was astonished 
to see that the boss was not 
overcome by amusement — it 
had been remarked before that 
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his sense of humour was defec- 
tive. And no sooner was the 
flow of narrative stemmed than 
he asked who had signed the 
nigger’s travelling permit. 

“Qui est-ce qui avait signé 
son permis ? ” 

““C’ment ? ” 

“Le permis, je dis le permis 
de circulation ; qui est-ce qui 
avait signé son permis ? ” 

“Ah, bin...” (this in a 
failing voice, as of a stricken 
old man, very different from 
the genial Rabelaisian story- 
teller). 

“Comment donc, baptéme? ”’ 

“Ah, sais pas, m’sieur; ce 
n’est pas moi, ... pas donné 
le permis moi. . .” ending in 
a confused mumble, in which 
some mention was madevof an 
“enfant de chienne.” 

“Keoute, Joe: est-ce que 
ce négre avait un permis, ou 
non? Dis donc.” 

** Ah, je cro’ bin qu’il n’avait 
pas, par exemp’.” 

““ Avez- vous demandé son 
permis ? ” 

“Eh, batéche, j’oubliais de 
demander le viage de permis, 
pense bin.” 

Then, as if in a desperate 
hope of changing the subject, 
he continued with a rush— 

“*Rendu au campe 1a, m’sieur, 
hier & midi, y dit ‘ Morning 
Mister’ de méme, parle pas 
francais, lui, je dis ... non, 
non, m’sieur, ouay, ouay, m’d 
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demander toujours les permis, 
tout le monde qui passe sur le 
pont 1a, certain, certain, y dit, 
lui ‘Morning Mister’ par 
exemp’...” 

At which point the telephone 
was rung off abruptly upon as 
flustered an old sinner as was 
ever detected in the dereliction 
of his duty. 

So that was how the great 
joke panned out. The sentry 
on the bridge had let the 
enemy pass; the patrol had 
not only not stopped him on 
the road, but had sped him, 
as it were, with a _ blessing, 
along it; and now a strolling 
tramp, an American hobo, 
above all, a nigger, was loose 
in the woods lighting fires for 
breakfast, lunch, and supper, 
and no doubt smoking like a 
chimney as he walked along. 
Further, he was heading for 
the most unfrequented part of 
the forest, where a fire would 
be hardest to detect, and most 
difficult and expensive to fight, 
and where a large stand of 
virgin timber still remained, 
which was especially valuable 
to its owners. 

How startling is the parallel 
between Zeus, who entered the 
tower of brass in a shower 
of gold, and this nigger, who 
was driven right through the 
fabric of our laws by the 
power of a misplaced sense of 
humour ! 


Til. 


Mr Gosse’s aim was now to 
recapture the nigger before he 
did any irreparable damage to 


the forest. The nigger had 
half a day’s start, and might 
be expected to lose himself as 
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soon as he got to the end of 
the road, and so the task pre- 
sented difficulties, and was not 
to be entrusted to Bonhomme 
Calvaire or any of his kidney. 
There was, however, the very 
man to hand in the shape of 
Paul-EmileSimard, the guardian 
of an observation-tower, and he 
was quickly rung up and de- 
tailed for the duty. 

Paul-Emile was an an 
a thorough-paced savage from 
a reservation, who had had to 
leave his home after some un- 
fortunate difference of opinion 
with the priest in the matter 
of a church bazaar. He was 
short and very broad and 
strong (a nasty opponent for 
the curé), and had a purplish- 
cocoa face with an immense 
permanent smile and no nose 
in particular; in fact, as dif- 
ferent a person as can be from 
the common or novelist’s In- 
dian. Besides speed and bush- 
manship, he possessed a further 
qualification for the nigger- 
hunt in his command of the 
English language; he was, in 
fact, a very able savage, and 
ranked as a Canadian for all 
practical purposes. 

So at peep of dawn on Wed- 
nesday Paul-Emile left his tower 
with his rifle, half a loaf, and 
a@ pound of pork fat. Making 
best speed, he arrived at the 
humorists’ camp on the portage 
road in time for a late break- 
fast, and discussed the affair 
in detail with the cook. The 
cook pretended that he had 
hever approved of or been 
amused by the joke, on the 
ground of inhumanity to the 
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nigger, but, of course, Paul- 
Emile saw through that. 

Paul-Emile also had a crack 
at old Joe by telephone before 
he left. 

** As-tu vu des nég’ & matin, 
Joe, eh? ” 

“Es fou 14? 
maudit ? ” 

“* Des nég’, mon vieux ; as-tu 
vu des nég’ & matin chez vous 
la? Y en masse icitte-la !”’ 

“ Sacrée chalice de nég’.. .’ 
et cetera (all blasphemous). 

Then leaving a somewhat 
ruffled civilisation behind him, 
he struck out into the woods 
after his quarry. 

About ten o’clock the bush- 
telephone began to ring from 
down below, as Mr Gosse, 
having looked through his mail, 
demanded reports from the 
various posts;concerned. Old 
Joe’s blood was now fairly 
running cold at the sound of 
the bell, though the bilingual 
cook still had hopes that the 
story, which hadn’t gone down 
with Paul-Emile, might save 
his bacon with the boss, and 
help to shift all blame to the 
shoulders of the gang-foreman. 
And no sooner had Mr Gosse 
finished his inquiries than the 
patrol-men and tower watch- 
men, coming in to their camps 
for lunch, all began to ring old 
Joe up to inquire after his 
nigger, each one inventing some 
more atrocious pleasantry than 
the last. The story became 
public property in St Germain, 
too, and before night the whole 
of the lower St Lawrence sea- 
board was talking of little 
else. 


Que dis-tu, 
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Paul-Emile hoped to find 
the nigger quickly. It was 
unlikely that he could go fast 
or far, but if he once got off 
the portage he might stray in 
any direction, which would be 
awkward. At about the tenth 
mile there was a ruined camp, 
and he was chagrined to find 
clear signs that the nigger had 
spent the night there—that 
showed that he was not alto- 
gether a slow goer. Finding 
no further traces by the twen- 
tieth mile, Paul-Emile stopped 
for the night, caught a par- 
tridge for supper with a wire 
noose at the end of a pole, and 
camped by the simple method 
of lying down under a covering 
of birch bark. Continuing on 
Thursday morning, he found 
the nigger’s overnight fire about 
five miles on, and on coming 
into view of the lake, at which 
the portage ended, he saw the 
very nigger himself standing 
on the dam. The nigger’s 
thoughts and feelings are not 
recorded—he may have been 
contemplating suicide or con- 
sidering how to catch a fish 
without rod or tackle,—but he 
was wakened from his reverie 
by the sound of fierce yelling, 
and, seeing an armed man 
charging down on to the dam, 
he not unnaturally turned to fly. 
But he could make no pace: 
thirty-five miles’ brisk march, 
combined with forty-eight hours’ 
starvation, had exhausted him 
completely, and he was caught 
in two hundred yards. 
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Paul-Emile was not a man 
to stand on ceremony with 
niggers. He had his orders, 
and he meant to carry them 
out. So by internal applica- 
tion of a little bread and pork 
fat and external application 
(as required) of the rifle-butt, 
he got his patient in motion 
again, this time in a northerly 


direction, and was able to 
report his safe arrival at 
the depét late on Friday 
evening. 


“Paul- Emile a poigné le 

nég’,” the news went round 
like lightning; “rendu au 
depdét 14 & soir, calvaire” . 
“ fuettait avec sa carabine toute 
la belle distance de Lac Huard ” 
... “pauv’ maudit nég’!” 
and so on. 

Every one was agog. What 
would happen next? What 
would Mr Gosse do with the 
nigger? What would any one 
do to old Joe? And to Bon- 
homme Calvaire? Would the 
bilingual cook be compromised ? 
And where would Paul-Emile 
come in after such a distin- 
guished exploit ? It was known 
that the matter was to be 
thrashed out solemnly in the 
office. A young lad had been 
sent up with a waggon in which 
old Joe, the nigger, and Paul- 
Emile were to descend early 
the following morning to the 
judgment - seat. After that, 
anything might happen. 

How delightful it is to go off 
to sleep with that feeling that 
anything may happen ! 
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At ten o’clock on Saturday 
morning the present author 
was standing on the cathedral 


steps in St Germain when he 


saw the solemn tumbril pass. 
The nigger looked vague but 
stoical; old Joe had shaved, 
and was Gehazi to the life ; the 
young lad had his eyes fixed 
on his horse, as one who is 
unwillingly plunged into affairs 
that are too great for him; 
while Paul-Emile, still with his 
rifle and master of the situa- 
tion, sat enthroned upon a box 
in a carelessly imperial attitude 
that Trajan might have envied. 

Arriving at the office, they 
found that Mr Gosse was out, 
but would see them after lunch, 
and on this a fierce discussion 
arose as to the safe custody 
of the nigger in the meanwhile, 
many voices advocating the 
town clink as the only proper 
place for such a desperado. 
But Paul-Emile, who had as- 
sumed command of everything 
until the boss returned, decided 
in favour of the office cellar, 
and locked him in forthwith, 
and posted himself outside the 
door with his rifle very much 
en évidence. (The bare idea of 
wasting a job like that on a 
policeman was shocking to his 
dramatic instinct.) 

Then the great moment ar- 
rived: the boss came in and 
opened an inquiry in his capa- 
city of juge de paix, having 
first significantly told old Joe 
to wait about, that he would 
“see him afterwards.” 


It was an imposing scene: 
the boss at a big desk, with 
M. Lavoie on one side taking 
notes; the nigger standing 
uncomfortably in the middle 
of the room, deprived of his 
cap in the military manner ; 
and Paul-Kmile—prisoner’s es- 
cort rather than emperor now, 
but still with rifle—on hand to 
overawe malefactors, marshal 
witnesses, or defend the Majesty 
of the Law. The speeches at 
this stage were disappoint- 
ing :— 

** What is your name ? ” 

** James Lee.” 

‘Where do you live? ” 

“* Nowhere.” 

“‘ Where were you born ? ” 

** Dunno.” 

‘Where do you come from?” 

“Dunno.” 

“* Where were you going to? ” 

“ Dunno ; might get to New- 
ville, Maine, p’r’aps.”’ 

“How do you intend to get 
to Maine ? ” 

** Dunno.” 

“Why did you start to walk 
through the bush ? ” 

“One of the boys said I 
could get that way.” 

‘One of what boys ? ” 

“ Dunno.” 

And that was about as far as 
the magistrate could get. Old 
Joe’s evidence was nil, and 
Paul-Emile’s was purely formal, 
so that the conclusion was that 
the prisoner, a coloured man of 
apparently impaired intelligence 
and presumably American citi- 
zenship, had committed the 
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offence of entering a forbidden 
zone without a travelling per- 
mit, and was liable accordingly 
to a maximum fine of $10.00 or 
imprisonment for not more than 
one month. 

What, then, should the Bench 
do with him? He had no 
money, so a fine was ruled out. 
Imprisonment would do no 
good, as he would probably 
come out with his intention 
of walking to Newville, Me. 
unshaken, and might this time 
set fire to the forest purposely 
as he went through by way of 
revenge. Also there was the 
unfortunate fact to be con- 
sidered, that the Crown’s au- 
thorised agents had made no 
attempt to bar his passage ; 
and this, though it did not 
invalidate the case, might still 
encourage some shyster-lawyer 
to take a long shot at the 
Association, with consequent 
trouble and expense. Yet one 
could hardly let him go scot- 
free. 

It was quite a nice little 
dilemma; but where the men 
are of the breed of Paul-Emile, 
shall not the master, too, be 
fertile in expedients ? Mr Gosse 
lifted the telephone :— 

“Chez M. le Maire, s’il vous 
plait . . . Hullo, M. le Maire ? 
Could you spare the time to 
come down to my office for 
half an hour, sir? I should 
be grateful for your help in 
the matter of a vagrant, who 
has been brought before me 
for a fire offence. ... Many 
thanks ; we'll wait for you.” 

So the court was adjourned, 
and reopened when the mayor 
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had been installed in an arm- 
chair of honour, with a cigar. 

Mr Gosse then rose and made 
a formal speech :— 

““M. le Maire, the prisoner, 
James Lee, has been found 
guilty of an offence against 
para. 1647a of the Statutes, 
under circumstances the details 
of which have been recorded 
by the clerk of the court, and 
are available here for your in- 
spection. It is now my duty 
to decide upon his penalty. 
A fine is impossible owing to 
his lack of means; imprison- 
ment I am unwilling to apply, 
as I consider it unlikely to tend 
to the ultimate object which 
we have in view, the preserva- 
tion of the forests from fire— 
is, indeed, liable to have the 
very opposite effect, as the 
prisoner would probably make 
another similar attempt on his 
release. On the other hand, 
I see no reason why the Fire 
Protective Association should 
give him money for a ticket 
to Newville, Me. I have there- 
fore decided to present him to 
you, M. le Maire, to the town 
of St Germain, as being an un- 
desirable alien found at large 
in the parish without visible 
means of livelihood, to be dealt 
with by you as you think best 
in such a case. I know that 
your great experience of law 
and precedent will ensure to 
the culprit strict justice and 
such generosity as he may 
deserve.” 

To this the mayor replied :— 

“M. le juge, I accept the 
gift of this vagabond on behalf 
of the town, -and undertake to 
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deal with him in a manner 
that shall be satisfactory to 
all, especially to your Associa- 
tion. I decree that this un- 
desirable alien shall be deported 
from St Germain to-night ; the 
town shall buy him a second- 
class single ticket to Montreal, 
and he shall be put upon the 
midnight express. I believe 
that this course of action is at 
once humane and calculated 
to meet all the necessities of 
the situation.” 

Mr Gosse then closed pro- 
ceedings in these words :— 

“M. le Maire, I have to 
thank you very heartily for 


The final phase, the de- 
portation of the nigger and 
his “shipping” (as it was 
called) to Montreal, shall be 
described in the words of the 
young lad Hippolyte, who drove 
the waggon :— 

“Je descendus & l’office vers 
onze heures du soir, pour mon- 
ter le nég’ au station, prendre 
Yexpresse: rendu 14 je trou- 
vais personne dedans—porte fer- 
mée, lumiére éteinte. Je rendus 
chez M. Gagné; les créatures 
s’étaient couchées, disaient qu’il 
était & Vhédtel Leverrier 14 
avec le née’ pi Paul-Kmile le 
Sauvage. Ensuite je ‘filais 4 
hotel, pi je trouvais toute la 
gang a veillée dans la cookrie ; 
Paul-Emile était dormé en des- 
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the public spirit and devotion 
to the cause of fire protection 
that you have shown this after- 
noon. I have great pleasure 
in promising that the price of 
the guilty man’s ticket to Mon- 
treal shall be shown as a sub- 
scription by the town of St 
Germain to the funds of the 
Association. I also guarantee 
that his custody until midnight 
and his despatch by the ex- 
press shall be undertaken 
by the Association’s servants, 
so that the civic officials need 
be at no inconvenience in the 
matter. Thank you again, sir. 
The Court is closed.” 


sous la table, M. Gagné chan- 
tait pi le nég’ pi Madame 
Leverrier dansaient comme le 
diab’. (Pas mal chauds, ’s aut’ !) 
Je dis ‘Monter 4 lexpresse, 
vous aut’?’ répond pas; Ma- 
dame me sacrait une bouteille 
& la téte. Je ne savais pas que 
faire, parce qu’il faisait pas 
mal tard 4 cette heure, Ensuite 
je sortis un escousse pi rentrais 
en criant ‘Sauve-toi, Joe; M. 
Gosse arrive en auto lui!’ 
Ensuite de ca le bonhomme pi 
Madame se sauvaient comme il 
faut, pi moi je jettais le nég’ dans 
le wawginne, fuettais le cheval, 
montais au station, Achetais 
son tickette, pi shippais.”’ 

And so the nigger was not 
sent empty away ! 
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AN ADVENTURE ON SKIS. 


BY F. L. D. E. 


For every hundred of our 
compatriots who make a sub- 
stantial expedition in the Alps 
in summer, I doubt whether 
there is one who attempts a 
similar feat on skis in the 
winter. By “substantial ex- 
pedition ’ I mean in this con- 
nection the ascent of a peak 
or a pass which necessitates at 
least one night being spent in 
a mountain hut. 

There are many reasons for 
this. There is no atmosphere 
which makes one think it the 
right thing to do; no conscious 
or unconscious rivalry created 
in one by seeing other parties 
doing it; no realisation that 
stamina and endurance are all 
that is needed for this and 
that ascent; and that with a 
clear head and a stout pair of 
legs one can do what others 
have done. In summer the 
pedestrianism which serves us 
for the South Downs may 
serve us sufficiently well for 
some ascents in the Alps. But 
in winter a modicum of special 
skill is essential, a certain pro- 
ficiency in the use of skis, by 
which one slides over the sur- 
face of the snow instead of 
sinking deep in it. Further, 
guides are required in winter 
where they can be dispensed 
with in summer, and guides are 
expensive, and their winter tariff 
especially so. Where cold and 
vagaries of the weather appear 


as inconveniences in the sum- 
mer, they loom as dangers in 
the winter. 

Still, there is a real charm 
in these expeditions, derived 
from a sense of achievement 
and the mastery over material 
difficulties, from the sparkling 
freshness of the air and the 
glory of the sun, from the 
beauties of still Nature, and 
from the exhilarating sense of 
wellbeing which accompanies 
exercise in the high Alps in 
winter. 

The story of an ordinary 
expedition where all goes like 
clock-work is of no great in- 
terest to any one. A first 
ascent or the discovery of a 
new route, with its necessary 
technicalities and map-reading, 
is suitable only for the ‘ British 
Ski Year-Book.’ So for this 
chronicle I have chosen the 
tale of a fairly ordinary run, 
in which the human element 
is supplied by a few difficulties 
and mistakes. Incidentally, it 
illustrates in a measure the 
creed, so ably preached - in 
‘Mountain Craft,’ that a guide 
is not a person of pontifical 
infallibility, for it will be seen 
that the guide about whom I 
am writing contributed to the 
difficulties and mistakes which 
I have mentioned. 

This was the first expedition 
on which one of my children 
was my companion. After 
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teaching her to ski, I had the 
satisfaction of seeing her out- 
strip her teacher more and 
more every year, and I knew 
that, so far as concerned mas- 
tery of skis, she was fully com- 
petent for something more am- 
bitious than the ordinary day 
expedition. As for stamina, 
she seemed to be a stranger to 
fatigue. One previous summer 
when we had been for a tramp 
of twenty-five miles in the 
Diablerets region and the rest 
of the family were thoroughly 
weary, she, at the advanced 
age of eleven, looked as fresh 
as when she had started. 
“Tired ?”? I asked her. She 
replied, with a puzzled pucker 
of her brows: “Do you know, 
father, I can’t remember ever 
being really tired.” 

The trip which I proposed 
was from Lenk to Kandersteg 
(three days), and thence vid 
Adelboden back to Lenk (two 
days). I had hoped to get my 
old friend Fritz of Gstaad to 
be our guide. He was keen 
to come, but finally decided 
that it would not be fair to 
his brother to desert their shop 
for so long. He suggested 
either of two guides whom he 
named; but the choice was 
nalrowed down to one, because 
I found that the other could 
speak no English or French, 
and my German is rudimentary. 
In the mountains, where quick 
decisions have to be made and 
orders swiftly given and obeyed, 
it is essential to have a ready 
means of intercommunication. 

I shall call our guide “ Karl 
Schmidt,” because that is not 
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his name, nor anything like it. 
He comes of a famous family 
of guides, and has already 
gained prestige by his summer 
work in spite of his compara- 
tive youth. He is a graceful 
and reliable ski-runner, and 
very strong. But he did not 
on this occasion do himself 
justice, and so he remains 
anonymous. ; 

We waited long for propitious 
weather, and I feared that my 
holiday might come to an end 
before the perfect chance ar- 
rived. But at last—it was well 
on in February— Fritz an- 
nounced that the recent fall 
of snow would have settled 
down by the following Thurs- 
day, and that we ought to 
start then. 

Wednesday was a lovely day, 
and my party and I did a 
modest little peak, and got 
back to our hotel for tea. I 
was perturbed to find that my 
barometers (I always have two 
with me in Switzerland — a 
pocket aneroid the size of a 
watch, and a larger one to 
hang on the wall) had regis- 
tered a substantial fall. I 
went round after tea to see 
Fritz, but he scoffed at my 
fears, and said that all the local 
weather signs portended several 
more fine days in succession. 
Karl had all the provisions 
ready, and we should start as 
arranged by an early train for 
Lenk. 

But Regent Street, as repre- 
sented by Negretti & Zambra, 
knew more about the weather 
than the local prophets. By 
dinner-time it was snowing, 
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and it snowed all night. It 
was the heaviest fall of the 
season, and afterwards we heard 
it was recorded as twelve inches. 
I looked out of my window 
early next morning, and s0 
certain was I, although the 
sky was cloudless and the wind 
still, that our start was can- 
celled, that I pencilled a note 
in French to the chambermaid 
that No. 33 was not to be 
called, and pinned it on my 
daughter’s door. I then went 
down for an early breakfast, 
and found from the concierge 
that Fritz had telephoned that 
everything was “ off.” 

Imagine my surprise when 
Karl turned up at 9 A.m. to 
say that after all it was safe 
to start, and that if we caught 
the 10.24 train it would bring 
us to Lenk shortly before noon, 
and we should have plenty of 
time to reach the Wildhorn 
Hut before dark. 

Wise after the event, I see 
that I should not have gone 
against my own judgment, and 
that it was elementary common- 
sense that a start in such con- 
ditions, before the heavy snow 
had settled and the avalanches 
come down, was foolhardy. 
But Karl more than implied 
that Fritz had reconsidered 
the situation, and that he was 
acting on his advice; and be- 
sides, it would have been a 
keen disappointment to D. to 
miss her maiden venture; and 
I made only sufficient protest 
to extract a positive assurance 
that there was no danger or 
difficulty involved in our adher- 
ing to our plans. Later I 
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learned that poor Fritz had 
been distraught on hearing what 
he regarded as our mad deci- 
sion, and he sat for the greater 
part of the next day with his 
telescope focussed on where we 
must pass to reach our second 
objective. Those hundreds and 
thousands of ski-runners who 
have climbed the Hornberg, 
which the text-books describe 
as “the classic run” from 
Gstaad or Saanenmdéser, may 
have seen, as they drank their 
coffee in the veranda of the 
hut at the top, two black dots 
below the prominent Rohrbach- 
stein in front of them. These 
are the two huts of which I 
will speak later, and at one of 
which we had to spend our 
second night. We did pass that 
way, but he failed to see us, 
and his unhappiness was in- 
creased by receiving no news 
of us from Kandersteg on the 
third day until long after he 
had expected us to telephone. 

Well, I ran up to D.’s room 
and told her to get up in 
double-quick time, and we had 
no difficulty in catching the 
10.24 train, for all our kit 
had been ready packed in our 
rucksacks the night before. 

I have recounted Karl’s first 
mistake, a grave one. His 
second showed an inattention 
to detail which was not credit- 
able to a guide with local 
knowledge. At Zweisimmen, 
where we changed, we found 
that we had to wait three 
hours for the train to Lenk. 
The connection for which he 
had aimed functioned only oD 
Sundays ! 
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Karl declared that if we 
waited for the train, the greater 
part of our climb from Lenk 
to the Wildhorn Hut would 
have to be undertaken in the 
dark, but that if we chartered 
a sleigh we could be at Lenk in 
an hour. I agreed to this, and 
we quickly secured a promise 
of a sleigh as soon as the horses 
could be harnessed. It had 
to be a two-horse affair, since 
the snow was too deep on the 
road for one horse, and it 
cost thirty-five francs for the 
eight and a half miles. The 
driver proved to be both surly 
and unhelpful. One delay fol- 
lowed another. First, he had 
to change his clothes; then 
he had to have his lunch; 
then the horses had to be fed ; 
and when at last we started, 
he said it was beyond the 
horses’ strength to go faster 
than a walking pace. We 
three ate our lunch in the 
sleigh, and it was not till 2.15 
that we reached Lenk. 

Here again I was at fault 
in not calling a halt for the 
day. We could easily have 
spent the night in the hotel 
at Lenk, and telephoned our 
change of plans to Fritz. 
But I allowed myself to be 
over-persuaded by Karl, and 
off we started for the Wildhorn 
Hut. Lenk is 3510 feet above 
the sea, and we had a con- 
siderable distance to cover and 
over 4000 feet to climb to reach 
the hut. 

I was very anxious because 
of the late start and the need 
to get as near to the hut as 
possible before the daylight 
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failed. I took the lead, and 
made the pace as fast as 
possible. For two hours we 
had a wood-sleigh track to 
follow, which helped us; but, 
when the track ended, the 
difficulty of breaking trail be- 
came really serious. Instead 
of the rhythmical sliding motion 
with which one _ ordinarily 
climbs, I had to lift my feet 
at every step, for the skis 
sank a good twelve inches into 
the soft snow. At 5 P.M. we 
halted ten minutes for a meal. 
We were now at Iffigen Alp 
(5253’), a lovely place, I thought, 
for the summer, but now de- 
serted by man. Half subcon- 
sciously, I examined the hotel, 
and found what seemed to me 
a possible way to make bur- 
glarious entry in case of emer- 
gency. D. saw that I was 
tiring with the exertion of 
going No. 1, and when I told 
Karl to take his turn at break- 
ing trail, she slipped into No. 
2’s place, leaving me the easiest 
place at the rear. 

The ‘ Alpine Ski Club Guide ’ 
estimates five hours as the time 
for the journey from Lenk to 
the hut. D. and I had nour- 
ished high hopes about this, 
because we had found on the 
shorter runs that our climbing 
speed was approximately double 
that given by the ‘Guide.’ 
But our expectation of knock- 
ing a good slice off these five 
hours was not fulfilled. On 
the contrary, we took six and 
a half hours. 

By 6.30 it was dark, and 
suddenly a dense fog enveloped 
us. Karl now committed his 
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most serious offence, for he got 
rattled and voiced his de- 
spondency. ‘“‘ We shall never 
be able te see the hut. We shall 
perish if we do not break into 
some cow-shed and spend the 
night there.”” Knowing what 
this would mean in the intense 
cold, with no fire or blankets, 
or even hay or straw to lie 
in, I refused definitely. At the 
best, it would mean certain 
frost-bite, and no prospect of 
continuing our journey. While 
we were in the thick of the fog 
and traversing a steep slope, 
D. suddenly slipped down in 
a small avalanche and dis- 
appeared from sight. Before 
I could do anything, I heard 
a single blast of a whistle from 
down below, and knew that 
all was well. As every one is 
aware, a whistle is part of a 
policeman’s equipment. When 
in mufti, I always carry mine 
on a key-chain in my trouser 
pocket, and my children also 
carry a similar whistle, such 
as you can buy for a few pence 
at the Boy Scouts’ headquarters. 
We have a simple code, in 
which one short blast means 
only “I am here.” There are 
other signals to denote various 
degrees of urgency. What had 
happened was that the slope, 
cut by Karl’s skis, broke away 
under D.’s light weight, and 
she finished up unhurt and un- 
alarmed on a flat surface fifty 
feet below, which proved to 
be the frozen Iffigensee (6825’). 

On we plodded, and at 8 P.m. 
the fog rolled away as sud- 
denly as it had swept down ; 
the lantern did more than make 
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darkness visible; and at 8.45 
we found the hut (7675’). 

As you enter by the door, 
you see the stove in the corner 
at your right hand. The whole 
of the hut on your left is occu- 
pied by the raised dais, covered 
with straw, on which you sleep. 
The furniture consists of two 
long tables with benches. There 
are cupboards all round and 
windows on three sides, but 
these latter had no interest for 
us after we had seen that they 
and their shutters were securely 
closed. 

Here is one cardinal difference 
between summer and winter 
climbing. In summer, you open 
the windows for air. In winter, 
the cold is your deadly enemy, 
and you must keep him out at 
all costs. 

The anxiety which had been 
gnawing at me, combined with 
my exertions in forcing the 
pace from Lenk to Iffigen Alp, 
had exhausted me. As a minor 
discomfort, I had a sore heel, 
and when I took off my boots 
and socks I found a bloody 
mess from a broken blister. I 
put on vaseline and bound a 
bandage over heel and instep, 
and forgot all about it, and it 
did not trouble me again. 

A blister may be a great 
nuisance on a long expedition, 
and I have never had one be- 
fore or since. I practice the 
*“‘four-sock theory ’—that is 
to say, I wear four pairs of 
socks in the Alps in winter. 
First, a thin pair of white 
cotton, fitting close; the ab- 
sence of colour is useful, for 
you detect at once if your 
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boots leak, as then a dark 
stain shows. Next, a pair of 
hard Army grey. Over them, 
a pair of soft camel hair, and 
lastly, a pair of harsh goat 
hair. No one can possibly go 
on a ski expedition wearing 
less than two pairs of woollen 
socks, for it is inviting frost- 
bite. I make assurance doubly 
sure with three warm pairs, 
and I had always found that 
the cotton substratum elimi- 
nated friction. 

This hut, like the majority, 
is supplied with a large assort- 
ment of warm felt shoes, very 
grateful to the feet. There is 
an upper floor, which, accord- 
ing to the guide-books, is used 
for sleeping in the summer. 
But how to get there I could 
not imagine, and Karl was un- 
able to explain. He thought 
that a ladder and a trap-door 
provided access, but the former 
was not in place, and we could 
not detect the latter. 

We were all too tired to 
make much of a meal, and we 
turned in at 11 Pm. What 
the temperature was, I can 
only guess. Suffice it to say, 
that there were fifty blankets 
in the hut, and we used them 
all. D. slept well by my side, 
and Karl snored like a fog- 
horn; but I did not get a 
wink all night—a bad prepara- 
tion for next day. 

Friday.—Karl got up at 
6 A.M. to light the fire and make 
breakfast. His gloom light- 
ened a moment when D. after- 
wards took the breakfast things 
from him and proceeded to 
wash up, and I folded and put 


away the blankets. But he 
had his grievance to voice, and 
it was that we ought to have 
had a porter as well as a guide. 
I reminded him that I myself 
had suggested that when we 
arranged the trip ; and I asked 
him to let me take some of 
his impedimenta. He handed 
over the bread, 3 Ib. in weight. 
But D. would not have it. 
“No, father; you have more 
than your share.’”’ And she 
stuffed it into her own ruck- 
sack. It shows the degree to 
which my spirit had been chas- 
tened that I let her do this. 
My own sack was indeed over- 
heavy. Besides spare clothes, 
a macintosh coat, portable 
medicine-chest, razor, washing 
kit (which was never used, for 
the mere thought of washing 
was abhorrent), oddments of 
food, including 4 Ib. of choco- 
late, I had a complete repair 
outfit, with a spare ski-tip; 
altogether, the bulkiest sack I 
had ever carried. I know that 
it contributed largely to my 
fatigue of the previous day. 
We started at 8.20 in bitter 
cold. Normally, it is an easy 
three and a half hours to the 
top of the Wildhorn. In the 
deep snow we took five hours, 
and I made heavy weather of 
it. D.’s cheerfulness and good 
spirits were an invaluable asset, 
and even Karl was affected by 
them. At one halt, shortly 
after passing the Kirchli (9157’), 
I made out with my Zeiss what 
seemed to be a direct way 
from the village of Lauenen to 
the place where we sat. As 
far as I can ascertain, it has 
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never been tried, and it is an 
interesting problem for another 
year. 

The Wildhorn is possibly the 
best high mountain for a ski 
ascent. It is 10,708 feet high, 
and commands wonderful views. 
Even towards the summit there 
are no steep slopes, far less any 
place where you have to take 
off skis. I confess to a feeling 
that the less you have to 
climb on foot, the better the 
expedition from a ski-runner’s 
point of view. 

So far, we had been travel- 
ling south-west. Now we 
turned north-east, following in 
the first part of our descent 
our upward tracks. The run 
down from the Wildhorn gives 
some 3000 feet of gentle skiing. 
Too gentle, alas! for us, since 
the soft snow made the pace 
funereal. Later, this snow 
helped us, for we could take 
straight the very steep descent 
into the Rawyl Pass. 

Then followed a long broken 
valley, and clear ahead of us 
we saw the Rohrbach-Haus 
(9370’), a large hut “replete 
with every modern comfort,” 
which ought to have been our 
final destination that day. The 
reason why it was not is an- 
other count against Karl. I 
had given him definite orders 
several days earlier to tele- 
phone to Lenk, where the key 
of the hut is kept, to secure it 
for us. In the spirit that “ it 
would be all right on the 
night,” he did not telephone. 
And when he asked for the 
key on our arrival at Lenk, it 
was only to hear that it had 
been bespoke the day before 
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by another party who were 
going up from Montana. The 
Rohrbach-Haus owes its name 
to its position hard by the 
Rohrbachstein (9690’), a very 
prominent landmark, looking 
rather like a round tower emerg- 
ing from a bed of snow. I 
knew the hut well, and it would 
have been a pleasant resting- 
place for our second night. It 
is fitted with comfortable beds, 
each with an eiderdown quilt 
as well as blankets. The quilts 
certainly have a queer appear- 
ance, for they are covered with 
macintosh, but they do more 
than serve. On the last occa- 
sion I had been there, coming 
from Montana, my party ar- 
rived late at night and found 
all the beds occupied by a 
score of young students from 
Lausanne. So far from being 
annoyed on being woken up 
by our late arrival, they put 
the beds close together in pairs, 
and themselves slept three in 
two beds, so as to vacate 
enough beds for us. 

Well, that luxurious hut was 
not for us on this occasion. 
We must put up with the 
old-fashioned Wildstrubel Hut 
(9515’), some half an hour 
farther on. At the foot of 
the steep slope leading to the 
Rohrbach-Haus, Karl offered 
to go on ahead to light the fire 
and make tea for us. He 
climbed in long tacks, but D. 
at once saw that, with our seal- 
skins, we could do better by 
going straight up, and she made 
the tracks for me. Like the 
monk in Trench’s poem— 


‘‘ Ever grew upon me more and more 
Fresh marvel,” 
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for D., who had never had a 
chance of learning snow-craft, 
seemed to understand it by 
instinct. Not once did I have 
to warn her “this slope is 
likely to avalanche,” or “‘ here 
we must cross with a wide 
interval between us, so as not 
to have our joint weight on 
the slope at the same time,” 
because she knew it before I 
spoke. 

I had asked Karl to look in 
at the Rohrbach-Haus, in case 
our supplanters had arrived, 
and we could share the hut 
with them. But as we got 
near we saw his tracks leading 
up to the door and then away 
to the right, and so we realised 
that the hut was empty and 
locked against us, and we took 
a short cut straight to the 
Wildstrubel Hut. There, at 
5.45 P.M., we found Karl with 
tea ready, but with a tale of 
shortage of wood. The supply 
had dwindled down to eight 
little bundles, and one must 
always leave at least two 
bundles unconsumed. This 
meant that we could not take 
advantage of the second stove, 
for the sleeping-room is par- 
titioned off from the living 
toom, and has a stove of its 
Own. As it was, we left three 
bundles when we departed. 

The hut was very cold. We 
had a good meal—soup, with 
lumps of cheese in it, a whole 
tongue, tea, bread and butter 
and jam, finishing off with 
Taisins and chocolate. After 
Supper we heard’ a sound of 
tuneful jodelling. We went to 
the door and looked out. It 
VOL. CCXVII.—NO. MCCOXII. 
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was the Montana contingent, 
on their way to the Rohrbach- 
Haus. They stopped and in- 
vited us to join them there. 
We thanked them; but it was 
too late to pack, put on our 
boots, and go out into the cold. 
Lights out at 8 p.m. The 
others slept well, and I got 
refreshing sleep from 2 A.M. 
to 6 A.M., when I woke Karl. 
I had left a jug of tea over 
from supper on the stove, in 
case we were thirsty during 
the night. At midnight I 
crept up to have a drink, and 
found the jug solid ice. 
Saturday. — Ordinarily one 
reckons two hours to get up, 
cook and eat breakfast, and 
be off. The cold hampered us 
so that we took three hours. 
One source of delay was that 
our boots and socks were frozen 
stiff, and had to be thawed 
out. I have never experienced 
such cold as on this day. 
Only when we were on the 
point of departure did we dis- 
cover a thermometer in the 
hut, and this, after the fire 
had been going for three hours, 
registered 20° F. of frost. D. 
wore, in addition to her ordi- 
nary kit, a chamois waistcoat, 
a woollen jumper and another 
woollen wrap, and her airman’s 
helmet lined with fur. I wore 
as extras a thick sweater and 
my macintosh coat. This latter 
is most serviceable in the Alps. 
It is a cycling poncho made 
with sleeves. Buttoned up at 
the neck and belted round the 
waist and with wind-cuffs at 
the wrists, it is the hottest 
garment I know. The best 
K 
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commentary on the tempera- 
ture of the day is that it was 
not till 2.30 p.m. that any of 
us cast a clout. 

We began with a slow plod 
across the Plaine Morte. This 
white desert looks as if it was 
about a mile in diameter. 
Actually it took us two hours 
to cross, so deceptive are dis- 
tances in the unrelieved surface 
of the snow. 

This brought us to the foot 
of the Wildstrubel. Karl knew 
only one way of ascent, to tack 
up the snow face. I told 
him that, when I went up 
before, the students (who had 
been so kind to us in the 
matter of beds) had started 
that way an hour ahead of me, 
and my party, taking off skis 
and walking straight up the 
aréte which leads to the top, 
had reached there ahead of 
them. He agreed that this 
was the better way. But this 
time we found a good deal of 
deep snow instead of plain 
rock and scree, and every now 
and then we had to cut steps 
with the axe where the snow 
was iced. During the whole 
of the ascent we were in a 
whirlwind of snow driven off 
the surface, and a meal we 
took in the lee of a rock was 
very brief. 

D. insisted on going second, 
and made things easier for 
me by improving the footholds 
cut or kicked in the snow. 
Further, seeing that we had 
relieved her burden by eating 
a good deal of the bread, she 
lightened my pack by trans- 
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ferring some of my parcels to 
hers. 

We were at the top of one 
of the three peaks of the 
Wildstrubel (10,665’) in four 
and a quarter hours from the 
hut—a poor showing against 
my two and a half hours on 
the last occasion, and the dis- 
tance then had been greater, 
for I had started from the 
Rohrbach-Haus. 

The views from the Wild- 
strubel were superb, and beat 
anything we saw in the whole 
trip. But the great treat I 
had in store for D., an exquisite 
run to the Lammern Joch and 
down the Lammern Glacier, 
failed to materialise. The guide- 
books tell you, and I had seen 
it for myself, that only a part 
of the glacier, easy to observe 
and to avoid, is crevassed. 
This part is marked with a 
“danger ” notice in the shape 
of a great ice-fall. But on 
this occasion the whole lower 
portion of the glacier, about 
two miles across, was a for- 
midable network of open cre- 
vasses. There was no need 
to rope, but D. and I had 
to wait behind for an hour 
while Karl found a devious 
way through. 

At the foot lay the Gemmi 
Pass, and I regarded our diff- 
culties as over. Karl, however, 
was keen that we should scorn 
the Gemmi, with its long flat 
trudge, and follow another 
valley, much praised by the 
‘Alpine Ski Club Guide’ 48 
an alternative. This is the 
Ueschinenthal. Karl only knew 
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of it from hearsay, but he de- 
clared that if we climbed to 
the col of the Rother Totz, a 
paltry 1000 feet, we should not 
only have a fine run down the 
other side and along the valley, 
but would also reach Kander- 
steg earlier. I fear I shocked 
him greatly by the way in 
which I differed from him. 
“Mon ami,” I said, “ méme 
pour entrer en Paradis, je ne 
voudrais pas monter encore 300 
métres.” 

But when we got nearer to 
the parting of the ways, and 
Karl’s route not only seemed 
an easy ascent but was also 
marked with fresh ascending 
tracks (which should mean 
tracks the other side to guide 
us down), and D. was anxious 
to be in time for a real bath 
and a change from knicker- 
bockers into a real frock before 
sitting down to a real dinner, 
and I was anxious to telegraph 
to my wife who was awaiting 
our news in England, and to 
telephone to Fritz and our 
party at Gstaad, I gave in— 
to our violent undoing. 

We topped our 1000 feet at 
4 PM., and saw a beautiful 
descent before us. But there 
were no descending tracks ; the 
wind had obliterated them en- 
tirely. I learned later that the 
tracks were those of a party 
from Leukerbad to Kandersteg. 
Out came our flask of tea, 
laced with the last drops of 
our half-bottle of brandy, for 
the flask was always half- 
frozen, even though Karl packed 
it in his sack so as to be con- 
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tiguous to the warmth of his 
shoulders. Down we shot in 
fine style for 600 feet, and then 
our worst troubles began. 

The steep slopes of the valley 
were studded with countless 
pointed rocks. In avoiding 
these we ran over flat rocks 
just concealed by a thin veneer 
of snow, which gave us fall 
after fall. In the very worst 
part darkness fell upon us. 
Never was there such a ski- 
nightmare. At one point D. 
suddenly side-slipped, so icy 
was the slope, some forty feet, 
and stopped herself just before 
plunging into a little stream. 
Close as I was following, she 
was alert enough to warn me 
to off-ski and go on foot. I 
did so, but my nails got no 
grip on the slope, and in a 
moment I had slipped down 
beside her. 

Utterly shameless, we stick- 
rode, we sat on our sticks, and 
finally D. and I decided to 
put on our sealskins to check 
the violence of our pace. The 
bitterness of the cold was then 
brought home to me with a 
shock. We ourselves were warm 
enough in all conscience. I 
know that I was drenched with 
perspiration. To fix my seal- 
skins I took off my gloves, 
and a8 soon a8 my warm hand 
touched the metal clasp I felt 
it stick to me, and I parted 
with a piece of skin from my 
first finger. I had read of this 
in tales of the Arctic, but it 
was the first time I experienced 
it. 

One of the drawbacks of 
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skiing in the dark is the im- 
possibility of noting changes in 
the gradient. Karl, leading 
with his lantern, was a great 
help. But finally the way 
became so steep that D. and 
I struck, and took off our 
skis. We plunged afoot in deep 
snow in Karl’s wake, and at 
last we came to a sleigh track 
when we could ski again, and 
soon the first light of Kander- 
steg came in view, and this is 
a full two miles from the 
village. 

There was plenty of kick 
left in D., and she suggested 
that she and Karl should go 
ahead—as I was limping with 
a muscle slightly strained by 
the plunging in the snow—and 
send off the telegram and tele- 
phone messages. As it hap- 
pened, this zeal was wasted, for 
it was I whé was accosted out- 
side the Hotel Miller by Miller 
himself, and he told me that 
his son’s hotel, the Bernerhof, 
where we had engaged rooms 
and sent our kit, was closed 
because the guests had all de- 
parted. Miiller pére had taken 
charge of our parcels, and had 
made ready for us at his own 
little hotel. I sent a messenger 
to recall D. and Karl, de- 
spatched my telegram to my 
wife, and telephoned to Gstaad 
before they returned. 

It was 8.30 P.M. when I 
met Miiller, and the last three 
hours we had travelled in dark- 
ness. 

We had the warmest possible 
welcome from the Miiller family, 
but vanished our hopes of baths 
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and luxury. There was no bath 
nor central heating. D. and I 
found two adjacent rooms ready 
for us, with an electric stove 
standing in the open com- 
municating doorway. 

We had a “lick and a 
promise,” and went down to 
dinner in the coffee-room. They 
gave us soup, fried eggs, a beef- 
steak, and a sweet. Next day, 
comparing notes, I said to D.: 
“What do you consider the 
most striking feature of our 
tour ? ”’ She answered at once: 
“ Last night’s dinner ! ”? Which 
was not far different from my 
own commentary—the miracu- 
lous tenderness of the beef- 
steak. A bottle of champagne 
was clearly indicated, and D. 
suggested asking Karl in to 
have a glass. He came, and 
stood by the door and drank 
our healths, and made D. a 
courtly speech in his careful 
French. “Never had he be- 
lieved that there could be such 
a demoiselle, so strong, so 
brave, so cheerful, and withal 
so little and young.” Poor D. 
was overwhelmed. As for me, 
my heart warmed to him, and 
I forgave him much. And so 
to bed. 

Karl kept urging me to take 
a rest before continuing our 
tour. He had entered for 
a race at Zweisimmen on the 
Sunday. If we waited, he 
could go off and race and be 
back with us in time to start 
early on Monday. But D. 
and I had had enough. I 
had a vivid recollection of 
my last trip from Kandersteg 
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to,-Adelboden, of five hours 
taken in climbing by long tacks 
up to the Bonderkrinden (7850’) 
in blazing sun. It is true that 
that was before sealskins came 
into use, and it would not 
take five hours now. But it 
was enough and more for any 
girl’s first trip, and enough for 
her father. 


‘***But what good came of if at last?’ 
Quoth little Peterkin.” 


Why, that I cannot tell—if I 
have to answer for Karl only. 
As for D., the consciousness of 
having risen superior to hard- 
ships throughout this chapter 
of accidents; to have gained 
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a “‘famous victory” over two 
noble peaks in the most adverse 
conditions; to have largely 
reversed the natural réles be- 
tween father and daughter, by 
giving help when she should 
have received it—all this must 
surely be a gain to character, 
though purchased at the price 
of a toe frost-bitten in the 
descent to Kandersteg. As for 
myself, I started out in my 
cloak of masculine obtuseness 
with a daughter and a play- 
mate. If the reader cannot 
estimate in some degree what 
I gained on the way, then I 
must have told my story very 
badly. 














BOSWELL WITHOUT JOHNSON. 


BY LEONARD WHIBLEY. 


THE Romans looked always 
for something new from Africa ; 
we may reverse the proverb 
and seek what is old in America. 
Thither our literary treasures 
gravitate like our gold, and, 
among other treasures, most of 
the letters of James Boswell, 
the manuscripts of which are 
still in existence, have found a 
home in the United States. 
We must do credit to the 
intelligence of American col- 
lectors in recognising the value 
and importance of Boswell’s 
writings at a time when they 
were not so highly appreciated 
here. The letters to William 
Johnson Temple, first printed 
in 1857, are now owned by Mr 
Pierpont Morgan; the letters 
to Malone, which tell us much 
of the gradual composition of 
the ‘ Life,’ together with many 
letters to other correspondents, 
are in the possession of Mr 
R. B. Adam; and there are 
others in public or private 
libraries. From these sources, 
from libraries in this country 
or on the Continent, and from 
books in which Boswell’s letters 
have been printed, Professor 
Tinker has made a collection 
of all the letters that can be 
traced.1 In a total of nearly 
four hundred letters, about a 
hundred are published for the 


first time. Professor Tinker, 
whose notes give in @ concise 
form the information or illus- 
tration which the reader needs, 
has resisted any temptation to 
enlarge on what Boswell says, 
and his edition offers in this 
respect a welcome contrast to 
the first issue of the letters to 
Temple, in which the editor, 
Philip Francis, furnished a run- 
ning commentary on Boswell’s 
conduct. Passages hitherto ex- 
cised from some letters have 
been restored on the good 
ground that ‘“‘more mischief 
is done by the suppression or 
alteration of the evidence than 
by its frank exposure.” 

It is significant of the re- 
putation which Boswell, after 
many years of contempt or 
detraction, now enjoys that 
so much care should have 
been lavished on the collec- 
tion and annotation of his 
letters. In the general opinion, 
Boswell is always associated 
with Johnson as his companion 
or biographer; but he lived 
life of his own apart from his 
hero. There is something to 
be gained in leaving out of 
view the evidence of the ‘ Life’ 
and of the letters to Johnson 
which appear in it, and of con- 
sidering Boswell without John- 
son as he lived from day to day 





1 ‘ Letters of James Boswell,’ collected and edited by Chauncey Brewster Tinker, 
Professor in Yale University. In 2 vols. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
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without the sage advice and 
severe repression of his mentor. 
He was a@ frank egotist, and 
his letters are concerned for 
the most part with himself, 
his fortunes, and his feelings. 
In those which he wrote to 
Temple we see him as he ap- 
peared to himself in the candid 
presentation of everything he 
did or thought; in his letters 
to others we see him as he 
wished to appear to them. 

No biography of Boswell was 
written for nearly a hundred 
years after his death, and 
now, some thirty years later, 
we have the first collection of 
his letters, which tell us much 
that is new, and in their com- 
bination give the best material 
for studying his life and char- 
acter. We have not, as we 
have in the case of most 
men whose letters are pub- 
lished, letters to his family. 
Boswell’s family had small re- 
gard for his writings, and as 
they destroyed his journals 
and much else that he left at 
his death, so they had no 
desire to preserve his corre- 
spondence. It is for this reason 
that very few letters to his 
relatives are extant, and none 
to his father or his wife. The 
survival of the letters to 
Temple, which outweigh the rest 
of the letters in importance, is 
a fortunate accident. They 
were discovered about the 
middle of the last century in a 
shop at Boulogne, having been 
sold as wrapping-paper by a 
hawker. Probably more had 
already been used and de- 
stroyed than were left to be 
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published. Boswell wrote regu- 
larly and frequently to Temple 
throughout his life; but while 
in some years there are as 
many as eighteen letters, in 
others in which we know the 
correspondence was kept up 
none have survived. The re- 
cord is unequal; we have full 
evidence for some years, and 
little or none of any value in 
others. 

Of Boswell’s boyhood noth- 
ing memorable is recorded. At 
an early age he matriculated 
at the University of Edinburgh, 
and there, though his chief 
study was the law, he was 
enrolled in the Humanity class 
and the Greek class. ‘I would 


fain recover Greek,’ he wrote 
in 1780, “or, indeed, learn it, 
for I never had much.” He 
could quote Latin pat to the 
occasion, but, with a certain 


economy, his quotations were 
drawn mainly from Virgil and 
Horace. He educated himself, 
in the sense that every man’s 
education is a matter of his 
own choice and his own achieve- 
ment, excellently well. He 
read at intervals much litera- 
ture, and for the most part 
knew what was best. He 
learnt “‘ the English pronuncia- 
tion ’’ from Mr Love, and on 
his tour to the Continent ac- 
quired a good knowledge of 
French and Italian. Lastly, 
he trained himself to write in 
an admirably clear style, in 
which the words are fitly chosen 
to express the meaning. 

His most intimate friend at 
Edinburgh was Temple. They 
were both pupils of Professor 
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Hunter; they walked together 
on Arthur’s Seat, with Boswell 
speaking three sentences to one 
of Temple’s; they revealed 
their inmost thoughts to each 
other; they discussed their 
youthful ambitions, and pic- 
tured each other as “ the great 
man” in the horizon of the 
future. They parted in 1758, 
Temple to pursue his education 
at Cambridge, Boswell to con- 
tinue in Edinburgh. Temple 
probably intended to make law 
his profession, for he entered 
Trinity Hall, the college of 
lawyers, and after an interval 
in his residence he graduated 
in 1765 as a Bachelor of Laws. 
Norton Nicholls, the friend of 
Gray, was his contemporary 
at Trinity Hall, and prob- 
ably through his introduction 
Temple came to know the poet. 
Soon after taking his degree, 
Temple, whose means had been 
reduced by helping a bankrupt 
father and an improvident 
brother, took holy orders, and 
held livings at first in Devon- 
shire and later in Cornwall until 
the end of his life. In 1767 he 
married a lady of genteel for- 
tune, but his relations with 
his wife (who had no liking for 
Boswell) were not altogether 
happy, and we learn from the 
correspondence of Gray and 
Norton Nicholls that there was 
at one time a talk of a separa- 
tion. It is difficult to judge of 
the character of a man whom 
we know for the most part 
from letters written to him 
and the allusions contained 
therein. Boswell calls him a 
sober grave man, and writes 
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of the surprise felt by two 
ladies, who, expecting “ to see 
@ fat man, with a large white 
wig, were quite charmed with 
the young parson, with his 
neat black periwig and his 
polite address.”” The descrip- 
tion of his being able to sit 
quite serene, placid, and happy 
in a company, where, perhaps, 
he hardly opened his mouth, 
suggests an easy and contented 
mind; but we have other 
testimony that he was “re- 
served, highly strung, subject 
to fits of depression.” And 
we know from Boswell’s letters 
that he was often unsettled 
and restless for change, and 
even had thoughts of changing 
his profession. He differed 
from his friend in being 4 
Whig and a water-drinker. 
Boswell credits him with a 
domestic disposition, a love of 
books and of rural scenes. 

As Boswell and Temple when 
together enjoyed “ invalu- 
able hours of elegant friend- 
ship and classical sociality,”’ so 
much of their correspondence 
was concerned with books and 
their writers. The character 
of Gray, of which Boswell 
arranged the publication in the 
‘London Magazine,’ and which 
both Mason and Johnson quoted 
in their lives of the poet, was 
written in a letter to Boswell 
soon after Gray’s death. A 
year after it had been printed 
in Mason’s ‘ Memoirs ’ of Gray, 
Temple projected the publica- 
tion of ‘Remarks on various 
Authours in a series of letters 
to James Boswell, Esq.,’ which 
was to be based, it seems, 02 
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letters actually sent to Boswell. 
The book never saw the light. 
As Boswell kept Temple’s letters, 
which he wished him to publish, 
so, at an earlier date, he suggest- 
ed that Temple should take care 
of the letters he received. “‘ Re- 
member to put my letters in a 
book neatly; see which of us 
does it first.” Temple faith- 
fully obeyed, and it is to his 
loyalty that we owe the long 
series of Boswell’s letters, which 
begins in 1758, and continues 
to the last weeks of Boswell’s 
life. 

The letters to Temple are 
unique in literature. No other 
letters have ever given so frank 
a revelation of their writer’s 
mind and feelings. Perhaps 
the nearest parallel to them is 
a@ work like Pepys’ Diary, 
written for the author’s own 
gratification. Boswell happily 
describes his letters as writ- 
ten conversation. As he and 
Temple had been friends in the 
expansive age of student life, 
and shared their inmost 
thoughts with one another, 
80 Boswell needed a friend 
to whom he could impart with- 
out reserve every passing feel- 
ing, to whom he could look 
for sympathy in his weakness 
and distress, who would help 
him with understanding and 
advice. His first letters, writ- 
ten in the year 1758, before 
and after his eighteenth birth- 
day, are somewhat stilted and 
Priggish in tone, as when, in 
alluding to Temple’s ‘“ uneasi- 
hess to be amongst so profligate 
a set at Cambridge,” he writes : 
‘I hope (by divine assistance) 
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you shall still preserve your 
amiable character amidst all 
the deceitful blandishments of 
vice and folly.” For the rest, 
they contain an epitome of — 
Boswell’s interests as they were 
throughout his life: they tell 
of his laborious study of the 
law, his reading of Rapin, his 
ambition to know great men, 
his desire to make a young 
lady the partner of his soul, 
and his first literary efforts. 
Temple had procured him an 
introduction to David Hume, 
‘‘@ very proper person,” in 
Boswell’s opinion, “‘ for a young 
man to cultivate an acquaint- 
ance with; we talk a great 
deal of genius, fine language, 
improving our style, &c., but 
I am afraid sollid learning is 
much wore out.” And then 
he changes his theme to his 
passion for Miss W——t, and 
warns Temple that his “ grave, 
sedate, philosophick friend may 
commence Don Quixote for 
his adorable Dulcinea.” She is 
a fortune of 30,000 pounds, but 
“Heaven knows that sordid 
motive is farthest from my 
thoughts.” His second letter 
encloses a few poetical trifles 
of his own which had appeared 
in the magazines. So he had 
begun to write and to print. 
For more than two years 
there are no letters surviving, 
and the loss is to be regretted, 
for it was an interesting period 
in his life. In November 1759 
he matriculated at Glasgow, 
and studied moral philosophy 
under Adam Smith. Many 
years later Boswell relates that 
“Smith is now of our Club. 
K2 
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It has lost its select merit.” 
What benefit the young student 
gained from his teacher he does 
not tell‘us, but the impression 
which Boswell left on the pro- 
fessor is recorded in two quota- 
tions: he wrote that Boswell 
*‘ was possessed of a facility of 
manners,’’ and that ‘his great 
fault was acting upon system.”’ 
From Glasgow in the spring 
of 1760 he went to London, 
and from there to Cambridge 
to visit Temple (and “ they 
stayed up all night and read 
Gray with a noble enthusi- 
asm ”’), and to Newmarket with 
the Earl of Eglintoun. There 
he wrote “The Cub at New- 
market,” a worthless poem, 
which he published two years 
later. He was hoping for a 
commission in the Guards, when 
his stern father, angry at the 
life he was leading, brought 
him back to Scotland. A year 
later his feelings were forcibly 
expressed in a letter to Temple, 
and a passage from it will 
serve aS a summary present- 
ment of his life and his feel- 
ings. “I grant you,” he writes, 
“that my behaviour has not 
been entirely what it ought to 
be. But consider my particu- 
lar case. A young fellow whose 
happiness was allways centred 
in London, who had at least 
got there, and had begun to 
taste its delights—who had 
got his mind filled with the 
most gay ideas—getting into 
the Guards, being about Court, 
enjoying the happiness of the 
beau monde, and the company 
of men of Genius; in short, 


every thing that he could wish 
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—consider this poor fellow 
hauled away to the town of 
Edinburgh — obliged to con- 
form to every Scotch custom, 
or be laughed at—‘ Will you 
hae some jeel? O fie! O fie,’ 
His flighty imagination quite 
cramped, and he obliged to 
study ‘Corpus Juris Civilis,’ and 
live in his father’s strict family ! 
—is there any wonder, Sir, 
that the unlucky dog should 
be somewhat fretfull ? ” 
There is another gap of two 
years in his correspondence, 
except for the letters exchanged 
between Boswell and his friend 
Andrew Erskine. These, with 
some effrontery, their writers 
published in 1763. Professor 
Tinker does not include them 
in his collection, on the ground 
that “they were written with 
an eye single to the printing 
press’; but though this be 
admitted, and Boswell himself 
says my “affectation to be 
clever is exceedingly awkward,” 
they reveal much that is of 
value. We have Boswell’s con- 
ception of himself: his usual 
volatility is an inheritance from 
his French ancestors ; the coun- 
try is his aversion, and renders 
him quite torpid, perhaps be- 
cause he has acquired so strong 
a relish for the variety and 
hurry of a town life, and at 
times he is the slave of black 
melancholy. He has published 
anonymously his “Ode to 
Tragedy’ and “The Cub at 
Newmarket,” and he is seeing 
through the Press a volume of 
poems, in which “ Captain Er- 
skine will make a very good 
figure, Boswell a” decent one,’ 
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He has pretty good hopes of 
getting into the Guards, “ that 
gay scene of life of which I 
have been so long: and 80 
violently enamoured.”’ His last 
letter to Erskine in November 
1762 is written from London : 
“The mere contemplation of 
this amazing bustle of exist- 
ence is enough to make my four- 
and-twenty hours go merrily 
round.” And in London he 
stayed until he left for Holland. 
He passed some months in 
Temple’s company, and after- 
wards occupied his chambers. 
The course of his first friend- 
ship with Johnson, which began 
in May 1763, is well known 
from the account in the ‘ Life,’ 
to which the letters add little. 
They tell us, what is of more 
interest for our purpose, of 
the change in Boswell’s plans, 
the decision that he should go 
abroad, and on his return put 
on the advocate’s gown. We 
do not know when he was 
obliged to renounce his hopes 
of the Guards, but it is clear 
from the letters, which a few 
days after his first meeting 
with Johnson he wrote in frank 
confidence to Sir David Dal- 
tymple, that a crisis had come 
in his relations with his father, 
and he relied on Sir David’s 
good offices to make peace 
between them. 

Between Boswell and _ his 
father there was never any 
real sympathy. Lord Auchin- 
leck, born of a good family, 
was an orthodox Scots lawyer, 
&@ sound scholar, a staunch 
Whig and Presbyterian, a man 
of firm principles and exact 
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conduct, with a certain dour 
sarcasm in his wit. As Boswell 
wrote in one of his notebooks : 
“Lord Auchinleck and his son 
were very different men. My 
Lord was sollid and composed ; 
Boswell was light and restless.” 
And the light and restless Bos- 
well, the friend of players, rush- 
ing eagerly into print with each 
publication more ridiculous than 
the last, already too fond of the 
bottle, and too ready to suc- 
cumb to other temptations, 
with his head full of London 
and the Guards, must have 
disgusted his “‘ sollid and com- 
posed ” father, who can have 
had no liking for his son’s moral 
and literary dissipations. Prob- 
ably at this time, as on many 
later occasions, there were 
money difficulties. Boswell’s 
allowance was £200 a year, 
and in spite of the rigid parsi- 
mony which he tells Sir David 
he had practised in the winter 
before, he can scarcely have 
escaped falling into debt with 
his life in London, his enter- 
tainment of his literary friends, 
the expenses of the books he 
published, and his loans to 
impecunious actors. A letter 
to his friend, John Johnston, 
at this time asks him to arrange 
for the support of an illegitimate 
son, and points to another drain 
upon his resources. Lord Auch- 
inleck had gone so far as to 
threaten to disinherit him, and 
was bent on his returning at 
once to Scotland to follow the 
law. Boswell, who says that 
he is unsettled and roving, and 
that his independent spirit can- 
not brook control, begs Sir 
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David to try and make matters 
easy. ‘‘ Tell my father,’ he 
says, “to have patience with 
me for a year or two, and I 
may be what he pleases.” 
Other letters must have passed, 
for a month later, in the next 
letter that we have, all is 
settled amiably ; his father had 
written that he had not had 
so much satisfaction these four 
years, and it is agreed that 
Boswell is to go to Utrecht 
to continue his legal studies. 
“My great object,” he writes 
to his mediator, “is to obtain 
a proper conduct in life. How 
sad it will be if I turn no 
better than I am; I have 
much vivacity, which leads me 
to dissipation and folly. This, 
I think, I can restrain. But 
I will be moderate, and not 
aim at a stiff sageness and 
buckram correctness. I must, 
however, own to you that I 
have at bottom a melancholy 
cast, which dissipation relieves 
by making me thoughtless, and, 
therefore, an easier tho’ a more 
contemptible animal.” With 
his plans fixed he passed five 
pleasant weeks in London. He 
wrote to Temple on the eve 
of his departure: “ And now, 
my dear Temple, I am going 
far away, and for a long time. 
But let us correspond frequent- 
ly, and so make the time seem 
shorter.” It is a misfortune 
that no letters from Boswell 
to Temple for the next few 
years have survived. We 
should have a better know- 
ledge of Boswell’s adventures 
abroad. 


He was absent more than 
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two years, and saw many men 
and cities. It was due to the 
facility of manners which Adam 
Smith attributed to him that 
he everywhere made friends, 
and was able to play his part 
in the courts of princes or the 
homes of philosophers. While 
at Utrecht he pursued the 
study of the civil law with the 
learned Professor Trotz, but 
he passed much of his time 
more agreeably in the best 
society of the Seven Provinces. 
In the summer of 1764 he went 
from Utrecht to Germany in 
the company of the Earl Mari- 
schal. As he wrote from Berlin, 
“the German formality and 
state pleases me much, for I 
am the true old Scots baron.” 
At Berlin he received a letter 
from his father, who expressed 
the opinion that ‘“‘ travelling 
is of very little use, and may 
do a great deal of harm,” and 
in particular was much against 
Boswell’s going to Italy. In 
writing to his father’s friend, 
Andrew Mitchell, he pleaded 
that “‘ the words of the Apostle 
Paul, ‘I must see Rome,’ are 
strongly borne in upon my 
mind.” Fortunately Lord 
Auchinleck relented, and after 
@ visit to nine or ten of the 
German courts, where he saw 
great folks enough, and to 
Wittemberg, where he wrote 
to Johnson with his paper 
resting on the tomb of Melanch- 
thon, he passed to Switzerland, 
enjoyed the easy and agreeable 
society of Lausanne, and visited 
Voltaire and Rousseau, tw 
men who were to him, as he 
said, greater objects than most 
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statues or pictures. To Rous- 
seau he wrote some excellent 
and characteristic letters in 
French. At the beginning of 
1765 he was in Italy, with the 
intention, which he professed 
to Sir Alexander Dick, of em- 
ploying his whole time in the 
study of antiquities and the 
fine arts. But he had other 
interests. In Turin he found 
Wilkes, whose acquaintance he 
had made in London, and in 
his company spent many pleas- 
ant hours in Naples. Wilkes 
kept his letters, one of them 
written in Latin, and not very 
good Latin. Boswell wrote to 
him in a tone of familiar friend- 
ship with a jocular air of pro- 
test against his views on poli- 
tics and religion: ‘‘ Good with- 
out principle, and wicked with- 
out malevolence,’ he describes 
him. In Rome he met with 
Lord Mountstuart, and with 
him continued his travels to 
the cities of North Italy. “‘ The 
charms of sweet Siena,” he 
wrote in his ‘Tour to Corsica,’ 
“detained me longer than they 
should have done,” and we 
hear later of the Italian angel 
who cast the spell. 

He had determined, when he 
was with Rousseau and heard 
of Corsica and Paoli, to visit 
the island, and from Rousseau 
sought an introduction to Paoli, 
declaring that if he did not 
receive it, he would take all 
risks, for the project was too 
Tomantic to abandon. The 
only letter which we know 
that he wrote from the island 
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was to Johnson, and from this 
he quotes in the ‘Life’: “TI 
dare to call this a spirited tour. 
I dare to challenge your appro- 
bation.”? He must have reached 
Corsica in October 1765. He 
spent five weeks in the island, 
and was back in Genoa at the 
beginning of December. A 
month later he wrote from 
Lyons to Rousseau, whom he 
hoped to see in Paris, telling him 
of the change wrought in him 
by his experience: “Paoli a 
donné une trempe 4 mon ame 
qu’elle ne perdra jamais. Je suis 
homme. Je pense pour moi: 
vous me recréez.” Then, as 
always, using the Press to keep 
himself in the eyes of the world, 
he wrote or inspired paragraphs 
in the ‘ London Chronicle,’ tell- 
ing of the effect of his tour on 
the weak and desponding Geno- 
ese, and anticipating the new 
light that he would bring to 
his countrymen concerning the 
Corsicans. From Paris he was 
called home by the news of 
his mother’s death, and with 
his return to England in Febru- 
ary 1766 begins a new chapter 
in his life. 

He was a man, and had to 
act as well as to think for 
himself. If we disentangle the 
threads that cross one another 
in his letters, three main in- 
terests possessed him during 
the next few years—his profes- 
sion of the law, Corsica, and 
his quest of a wife. Corsica 
made the first claim. His visit 
to the island gave him a repu- 
tation and an importance that 





* See ‘* Rousseau and Boswell,” by St John Lucas, in ‘Maga,’ November 1922. 
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he had not possessed before. 
He spent some months in Lon- 
don before he returned to 
Edinburgh, and had the honour 
of being received by William 
Pitt, whom he visited, with a 
somewhat theatrical effect, in 
a Corsican dress, and to whom 
he presented a letter from the 
illustrious Paoli. He took ad- 
vantage of this introduction to 
correspond with Lord Chatham, 
and a year later was writing to 
him that he was proposing to 
publish an account of Corsica, 
that he was entered at the Bar, 
and hoped to be useful to his 
country. He begged that he 
might now and then be hon- 
oured with a letter. “To 
correspond with a Paoli and 
a Chatham is enough to keep 
a@ young man ardent in the 
pursuit of virtuous fame.” In 
July 1766 he was admitted 
advocate in the Court of Ses- 
sion, and he made an excellent 
start. He worked hard, dic- 
tating papers to his clerk at 
six in the morning, and speak- 
ing with ease and boldness. 
He cleared eighty guineas be- 
fore his first year was out. He 
added to his labours by his 
voluntary efforts in the in- 
terests of Archibald Douglas. 
He wrote ‘The Essence of the 
Douglas Cause,’ and published 
anonymously ‘ Dorando,’ pre- 
senting briefly, in the form of a 
very dull romance, the case 
which he supported. This ran 
to three editions before it was 
suppressed by the Court. He 
also kept the newspapers sup- 
plied with writings in prose 
and verse in the same interest. 
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All the time he was seri- 
ously engaged in his ‘ Account 
of Corsica,’ which involved a 
laborious study of its history 
and constitution. In Septem- 
ber 1767 the press was opened, 
and he formed high resolves to 
act worthily as the friend of 
Paoli. In November he wrote 
to Temple: “I am always for 
fixing some period for my per- 
fection as far as possible. Let 
it be when my ‘Account of 
Corsica’ is published. I shall 
then have a character which 
I must support. I will be 
grave and reserved, though 
cheerful and communicative of 
what is verum atque decens. 
One great fault of mine is 
talking at random. I will 
guard against it.’”’ In Febru- 
ary of next year the book 
was published, and had at 
once an “amazing celebrity.” 
It was translated into French, 
into Dutch, and into German, 
and a second edition was printed 
in England within a month. 
He received “noble letters ” 
about it from people of dis- 
tinction, and later in the year, 
as we learn from a letter now 
published for the first time, 
the King told Paoli that he 
had read it, and described it 
as “scritto con spirito.” . No 
wonder that the proud author 
replied somewhat rhetorically 
to Johnson’s suggestion that 
he should “empty his head of 
Corsica.” If he did not attain 
the moral perfection which he 
had promised himself on pub- 
lication, his social importance 
was increased. He was 
London for some months 
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the spring of 1768, and wrote 
to Temple, telling of the dis- 
tinguished men who visited 
him. “I am really the Great 
Man now. I give admirable 
dinners and good claret, and 
the moment I go abroad again, 
which will be in a day or two, 
I set up my chariot. This is 
enjoying the fruit of my labours 
and appearing like the friend 
of Paoli.” His book procured 
him a most flattering reception 
on his visit to Ireland in the 
next year, and when Shake- 
speare’s jubilee was celebrated 
at Stratford-on-Avon in Sep- 
tember 1769, Boswell appeared 
at the masquerade in the dress 
of an armed Corsican chief, and 
recited an impassioned poem 
in praise of Corsica. He con- 
tributed to the ‘ London Maga- 
zine’ an account of his par- 
ticipation, with a full-length 
portrait of himself. In a letter 
written to Mrs Thrale on his 
way to Stratford, he told her 
that he was to be married on 
his return to Scotland, and we 
may now trace the steps by 
which he reached this happy 


_ btate. 


Of Boswell’s love affairs for 


“nearly two years we have a 


full account in his letters to 
Temple. It was the defect of 
his frankness that he not only 
took others into his confidence 
about his own feelings but sent 
to them letters he had received 
froi. the ladies he was courting. 
Rousseau was invited to give 
his opinion on the character of 
Mademoiselle de Zuylen, as it 
was revealed in her letters to 
Boswell; and Temple was not 
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only informed of every stage 
of Boswell’s different affairs, but 
had the correspondence with 
Miss Blair sent to him. This 
disclosure of other people’s con- 
fidences was the expression of 
Boswell’s own vanity; he was 
the hero of his own romances, 
and the ladies were to wait 
his pleasure and his choice. 
During his stay at Utrecht he 
formed a friendship with Isa- 
bella de Zuylen (whom he 
addresses and alludes to as 
Zelide), a brilliantly clever 
Dutch lady of good birth. 
Whether their friendship should 
lead to love and matrimony 
was discussed before Boswell 
started on his further travels, 
and from Berlin he wrote to 
her in July 1764 a portentous 
letter of some eighteen pages 
discussing his and her senti- 
ments. It is the only love 
letter of his that has survived ; 
and if he wrote in a similar 
vein to other ladies, we have 
some explanation of his re- 
verses. It is a lecture on 
morals (“‘ give up your attach- 
ment to pleasure ”’), on religion 
(‘make a firm resolution never 
to think of metaphysics ’’’). He 
reproves Zelide’s libertine senti- 
ments; and after asking if, had 
he pretended a passion for her, 
she would not have gone with 
him to the world’s end, he con- 
cludes: ‘“‘ Excuse my vanity. 
You see how freely I write, and 
how proudly. Write you with 
all freedom but with your en- 
chanting humility. ‘Je suis 
glorieuse d’étre votre amie.’ 
That is the style.” He has 
quoted Zelide as saying: “Je 
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ne vaudrois rien pour votre 
femme, je n’ai pas les talens 
subalternes,’’ and she was ob- 
viously a woman of independent 
spirit. To ask such a one to 
excuse his vanity and to be 
humble towards him, to put 
hypothetical questions about 
her affection without declaring 
his own, shows that Boswell 
did not play the game fairly. 
Of his other experiences abroad 
we know nothing except of his 
romance at Siena, to which 
allusion has been made. With 
his Italian angel he continued 
a correspondence, and more 
than a year after his return 
described her as constant, a 
term which he certainly could 
not then apply to himself. 

It was early in 1767 that he 
began seriously to think of 
marriage, and his pursuit of 
different ladies was carried’ on 
for more than two years with 
a side plot of irregular liaisons. 
And all the stages of his dif- 
ferent courtships, as well as 
the difficulties of his relations 
with Mrs D., “‘ his dear infidel,”’ 
who had left her husband and 
was Boswell’s mistress, are re- 
lated in detail to the faithful 
Temple, who did his best to 
recall him to the path of vir- 
tue. The first mention of his 
matrimonial projects is made 
in a letter of February 1767. 
“Temple,” he writes, ‘ will 
you allow me to marry a Scots 
lass? Ha! ha! ha! What 
shall I tell you? JZelide has 
been in London this winter. 
I never hear from her. She is 
a strange creature.” In his 


next letter we hear more of the 
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Scots lass. She was a Miss 
Blair, in some sense a cousin 
of Boswell’s, and a ward of 
Lord Auchinleck’s, a young 
lady in the neighbourhood, with 
“an estate of her own, between 
two or three hundred a year, 
just eighteen, a genteel person, 
an agreeable face, of a good 
family, sensible, good-tempered, 
cheerful, pious.” 

In June he was expecting 
Temple to visit him. “You 
must see my charming bride,” 
he writes with a prophetic 
allusion to Miss Blair (the 
prophecy was not fulfilled), 
and he continues, “‘ My Circean 
charmer will probably be here 
by the time you come. You 
must see her,” and then with 
a further incongruity of senti- 
ment he adds, ‘‘ My Signora is 
indeed a wonderfull creature. 
You shall know all.” On his 
visit to Scotland it was arranged 
that Temple should visit the 
ladies, and he received from 
Boswell a strange commission. 
He was not only to observe Miss 
Blair and to study her mother, 
to take notes and report, but 
he was to talk of Boswell to 
them: “ Praise me for my good 
qualities; you know them; 
but talk also how odd, how in- 
constant, how impetuous, how 
much accustomed to womeD 
of intrigue. Ask gravely, Pray, 
don’t you imagine there 138 
something of madness in the 
family ? ” 

We are left to imagine the 
effect of Temple’s visit. Per- 
haps we need not wonder that 
after it Boswell got no answer 
to his next letter; he feared 
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that Miss Blair might be 
offended at his “‘ Spanish state- 
liness.”” A fortnight later, ‘‘ All 
is well between the Prince of 
Auchinleck and his fair neigh- 
bouring Princess,’’ and all the 
correspondence was sent to 
Temple for his opinion. Then 
Boswell’s letters were again 
left unanswered, and he wrote 
her ‘‘ a strange Sultanick letter, 
very cool and very formal, and 
did not go near her for nearly 
three weeks.” But in Novem- 
ber he wrote, “I am sitting in 
the room with my Princess, 
who is now a finer woman 
than she ever appeared before 
.... IT am drest in green and 
gold. I have my chaise, in 
which I sit alone like Mr Gray, 
and Thomas rides by me in a 
claret - coloured suit, with a 
silver-laced hat. But the Prin- 
cess and I have not made up 
our quarrel.” Nor did they, 
for three days later he wrote 
that she had replied to a letter 
of his “with an art and in- 
difference astonishing for so 
young a lady,” and he bade 
Temple wish him joy “of hav- 
ing discovered the snake before 
it is too late.” And he adds 
that he had had a letter from 
Zelide, ‘‘shewing that an old 
flame is easily rekindled.” Next 
day he repented, and viewed 
Miss Blair’s letter more chari- 
tably, and declared that he 
loved with his whole heart the 
lady he had so recently dis- 
covered to be a snake. Then 
followed more meetings, and 
@ long dialogue with an in- 
decisive end was reported to 
Temple. Some light was thrown 
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on Miss Blair’s point of view 
by a cousin of hers, who told 
Boswell that his behaviour was 
such ‘‘that Mrs B. and her 
daughter did not know how 
to behave to me. That it was 
not honourable to engage a 
young lady’s affection while I 
kept myself free.”’, Boswell 
again offered himself, and was 
told that he had no chance. 
A month later, in March 1768, 
he writes from London, “My 
charming Dutchwoman and I 
have renewed our correspond- 
ence, and, upon my soul, Tem- 
ple, I must have her.” He 
was eager to go to Utrecht, 
but both Temple and his father 
were against it. He corre- 
sponded, however, with Zelide. 
“IT have put in the plainest 
light what conduct I absolutely 
require of her, and what my 
father will require. I have 
bid her be my wife.”’ He told 
her of his fears from her levity 
and infidel notions, hoping she 
was changed for the better. 
This was too much for the high- 
spirited lady, who obviously 
had no wish to be married on 
terms dictated by Boswell and 
his father, and her reply was 
as scathing as the lightning. 
He accepted her refusal. “‘ My 
pride and your vanity would 
never agree.” 

And so this romance came 
to an end. Three months later 
he congratulated himself, for 
he had now seen “the finest 
creature that ever was formed, 
La Belle Irlandoise.”” She was 
the cousin of cousins of his, and 
has been identified with Miss 
Mary Ann Montgomery of Dub- 
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lin. Boswell was carried off 
his feet. “I never was so 
much in love,” he _ writes. 
“Here ev’ry flower is united” 
(as he had said of Miss Blair 
a year before), “and not a 
thorn to be found. Sixteen, 
innocence, and gayety make me 
quite a Sicilian Swain.” He 
had made vows of virtuous 
conduct, and he “ already felt 
@ superior being.” Unfortu- 
nately his virtuous superiority 
was not of long duration. La 
belle Irlandoise returned to 
Ireland. Five months later we 
hear that Miss Blair was Miss 
Blair still. Her mother told 
Boswell that he had been to 
blame, he had made such a 
joke of his love for the heiress 
in every company that she 
was piqued, and did not believe 
him serious. The old flame 
was rekindled, only to be ex- 
tinguished again. And then 
came a letter from his Aunt 
Boyd in Ireland, and the charms 
of sweet Marianne revived. The 
next news comes from a letter 
to Sir Alexander Dick, written 
in May of next year. He had 
gone to Ireland with his cousin, 
Miss Margaret Montgomery of 
Lainshaw. He had been treated 
with distinction, and exceed- 
ingly well entertained by the 
Lord-Lieutenant and the Lord 
Mayor, and he had danced a 
jig with La belle Irlandoise. 
And this is the last we hear of 
the flower without a thorn, and 
the disappointment of his hopes 
is left in mystery. If we judge 
him by his conduct to Zelide 
and Miss Blair, his faults as a 
lover are manifest; he asked 
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too much and offered too little ; 
he displayed no constancy, and 
was recklessly indiscreet in talk- 
ing of his mistresses. 

In September he announced 
to Mrs Thrale that after much 
inconstancy he was fixed in 
the choice of a wife. The lady 
was the cousin in whose com- 
pany he had visited Ireland. 
He wrote towards the close of 
his life that she had been the 
confidante of his égarements du 
ceur, and we see traces of this 
confidence in the letters. In 
his letter to Sir Alexander Dick 
he writes that Miss Mont- 
gomery’s conversation, “like 
sweet milk, tempers and 
smooths my agitated mind.” 
Whether he carried matters so 
far with the fair Marianne as 
to be rejected or not, he re- 
corded in his Memoirs that the 
jaunt to Ireland was ‘‘ the occa- 
sion of his resolving at last to 
engage himself in that connec- 
tion to which he had always 
declared himself averse. In 
short, he determined to become 
a married man.” In the light 
of his letters to Temple it 
reads strangely that he had 
declared himself averse to matri- 
mony, but it is as a married 
man that we have to study 
his fortunes for the future. 

The next fifteen years may 
be regarded as Boswell’s John- 
sonian period, closed by John- 
son’s death in 1784. He was 
on terms of intimate friendship 
with the great man; he was 
with him in London, and ac- 
companied him on his tours to 
the Hebrides, to Ashbourne, and 
elsewhere. And he used his 
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opportunities to collect material 
for the works which he after- 
wards wrote.1 But for the 
first years of his married life 
he did not leave Scotland, and 
we know the less of him from 
the fact that his letters to 
Temple are missing in some 
years and scanty in others. 
If men, as well as nations, are 
happiest when they have no 
history, these years made Bos- 
well a happy man. For the 
only time in his history he 
lived a settled life. That at 
first his conduct was regular 
and that he applied himself to 
the law is suggested by his 
telling Temple that he and his 
father were on very good terms. 
Lord Auchinleck was no doubt 
the better pleased with his son 
for not going to London. For 
more than a year he did not 
even write to Johnson. Temple 
visited him in 1770, and after 
the visit Boswell wrote to tell 
him that he was fully sensitive 
of his happiness in being mar- 
ried to so excellent a woman. 
Until their return in 1775 he was 
free from the attacks of melan- 
choly which had distressed him 
somuch. In August 1771 Paoli 
visited Scotland, and made a 
little tour with Boswell, stay- 
ing also with him at Auchinleck 
and in Edinburgh. Boswell 
published accounts of the tour 
in the magazines, another 
instance of the way in which 
he used the periodicals of the 
day for his own purpose. In 
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a letter to Garrick he writes : 
“You may figure the joy, of 
my worthy father and me at 
seeing the Corsican Hero in 
our romantick groves.” The 
use of the epithet worthy, which 
was not a term of high appre- 
ciation with Boswell, implies 
good relations with his father ; 
but it is sad to think that, if 
we may believe Sir Walter 
Scott, Lord Auchinleck de- 
scribed the hero as “a land- 
louping scoundrel of aCorsican.”’ 
For the next two years the 
letters tell us practically noth- 
ing of Boswell. We know from 
the ‘Life’ that he was in 
London in 1772 with some 
legal business in the House of 
Lords, and in 1773 apparently 
without this pretext. In this 
year occurred the memorable 
tour to the Hebrides, and his 
absence from the Courts must 
have meant a considerable loss 
of practice. It is not too 
hazardous an inference that 
this must have been a cause of 
dissatisfaction to his father. 
Two years later he tells Temple 
that his father still harped “‘ on 
my going over Scotland with 
a brute (think how shockingly 
erroneous).”” We may see evi- 
dence of parental constraint 
in the concluding words of 
a letter to Bennet Langton 
in the next year: “I am not 
to be in London this spring, 
but am going through a full 
course of Scotch law with a 
brother advocate.” An argu- 








‘ * Boswell’s relations with Johnson, and the composition of the ‘Tour’ and the 
Life,’ are omitted from the present survey. On these subjects see ‘‘ Boswell’s 


Journals,” in ‘ Maga,’ March 1923. 
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ment that Boswell could not 
dispute was his father’s control 
of the purse-strings, and Bos- 
well was heavily in debt. 

The years that succeed down 
to the death of Lord Auchin- 
leck may be included in one 
survey. In some we have 
fuller details of Boswell’s life, 
but all have the same subjects 
of interest. He pursued his 
practice in Edinburgh, making 
124 guineas in two months 
from the dull labours of the 
Court of Session and pleading 
at the bar of the General Assem- 
bly, “alow and coarse employ- 
ment.” It is clear that his 
heart was not in his work,’ and 
his interests were too dissi- 
pated to make him a good 
lawyer. He was always glad 


if a retainer to plead before 
the House of Lords or the 


House of Commons called him 
to London; and he was on 
two occasions engaged as coun- 
sel on litigation concerning the 
Douglas estates; but without 
such excuse he made his annual 
visits to London, unless abso- 
lute want of means or a crisis 
in his relations with his father 
prevented him. 

London meant, above all, the 
company of Dr Johnson, in 
whose company he made it a 
pious principle to celebrate the 
fasts and festivals of EHaster- 
tide. His meetings with him 
at dinners, at the Club, and on 
every other occasion are re- 
corded in the ‘Life.’ But 
London meant more than John- 
son. General Paoli showed 
his grateful regard by putting 
his house at Boswell’s disposal, 
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and he enjoyed the dignity of 
several servants at his devo- 
tion, a large apartment, and 
the convenience of a coach. 
He dined with Wilkes at the 
Mansion House, and supped 
at Mr Hume’s. And there 
were festive parties at which 
Johnson was not present. “I 
have rather had too much dissi- 
pation of late,” he writes to 
Temple. “It is hardly credible 
what a variety of men and 
manners I contemplate in a 
day; and all the time I myself 
am pars magna, for my ex- 
uberant spirits will not let me 
listen enough.” And the dis- 
sipation is followed by reaction, 
and he writes to Johnson (who 
once wrote to him, “I love 
every part about you but your 
affectation of distress ’’) how 
weary and gloomy he was 
while staying with Lord Pem- 
broke at Wilton. Thither he 
had gone with Paoli, and he 
went on to pay a brief visit 
to Temple before he returned 
to London. There he began 
to keep his terms, with a view 
to being called to the English 
bar; and he enjoyed a fare- 
well dinner, téte-d-téte, with the 
charming Mrs Stuart. “We 
were philosophical upon honour 
—not deep but feeling.... 
She is my wife’s dearest 
friend.” 

This account of his experi- 
ences in 1775 is typical of the 
way in which he spent his holi- 
days in England. They were 
his chief relief from the dull 
round of the law in Edinburgh, 
but he sought distraction in 
other forms. He wrote the 
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journal of his own life, and 
sometimes sent it to his friends 
to read : he was always collect- 
ing material for his ‘ Life’ of 
Johnson, and working on it. 
He had written his ‘ Journal of 
a Tour to the Hebrides,’ but he 
could not publish it while 
Johnson lived. When Johnson 
published his ‘Journey to the 
Western Islands,’ Boswell wrote 
a series of remarks on it, but 
dropped the idea of preparing 
them for publication, as “John- 
son is not apt to encourage one 
to share reputation with him- 
self.” He had other continual 
schemes of publication, but 
could not fix. Meanwhile he 
was no doubt contributing to 
the newspapers; there is a 
letter of his to the ‘St James’ 
Gazette’ in 1779, describing 
the feelings called forth by 
the execution of Hackman, the 
murderer of Miss Ray. And 
as one of the proprietors of 
the ‘ London Magazine,’ he was 
able to burden its pages for 
seven years with seventy essays 
entitled ““The Hypochondriack.”’ 

Further distraction he found 
in drinking. The evidence of 
his excessive indulgence is em- 
phatic and persistent. In tell- 
ing Temple of his intended 
visit in 1775, he wrote: “I 
shall overpower you with vivac- 
ity.” He may have shown a 
vivacity heightened by the 
effects of the bottle, or he may 
m @ melancholic state have 
confessed his weakness, but 
under a venerable yew in 
Temple’s garden he made a 
Promise of sobriety. Alas! 
within a few months, in a 
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jovial company dining superbly 
at a tavern, he unwarily ex- 
ceeded his bottle of old hock, 
and having once got over the 
pale he ran wild. “ But I did 
not get drunk,” he writes; 
**T was, however, intoxicated.” 
The distinction is subtle, 
whether legal or metaphysical. 
Next year he writes that Paoli 
“has taken my word of honour 
that I shall not taste fermented 
liquor for a year. I was really 
growing a drunkard.”’ He had 
kept his promise for three 
weeks ; the loss of his letters 
to Temple leaves us uncertain 
how long he persisted. We 
have evidence of the same 
weakness in his record of John- 
son’s conversation. Johnson 
told him that melancholy should 
be diverted by every means 
but drinking; and it is prob- 
able that the frequent discus- 
sions on wine-drinking, re- 
corded in the ‘Life,’ were 
either occasioned by Boswell’s 
lapses or started by Johnson 
with intention. 

His dissipation must have 
been one cause of his financial 
difficulties. He probably made 
no considerable income at the 
Bar, and for the rest was de- 
pendent on his father, who, 
having paid £1000 of his debts, 
cut down his allowance to £300 
a year. On this and his earn- 
ings Boswell could not support 
his family. He lived in a state 
of debt, and we find him seek- 
ing loans from Temple, whom 
he helped in the same way, as 
at other times he was beholden 
to Wilkes and Sir Alexander 
Dick. Apart from their want 
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of sympathy, his irregularity 
and improvidence were suffi- 
cient to account for his strained 
relations with his father, of 
which there is evidence enough 
in the letters. How Lord 
Auchinleck regarded his visits 
to London appears in Boswell’s 
letter, when he had started on 
his journey in 1775. ‘He 
looks upon my going,” he 
writes, “‘as an expedition, as 
idle and extravagant, when in 
reality it is highly improving 
to me.”’ On his return Boswell 
went in the vacation to Auchin- 
leck, and describes his visit: 
“* My father has a way of treat- 
ing me which makes me feel 
myself like a timid boy, which 
to Boswell (comprehending all 
that my character does, in my 
Own imagination and in that 
of a wonderful number of man- 
kind) is intollerable.” His 
narrow-minded stepmother also 
tried his patience, but he man- 
aged by drinking a consider- 
able deal of strong beer to 
dull his faculties and appear 
good -humoured. Next year 
there was a difference on the 
question of entailing the estate, 
but Boswell wisely gave up 
his insistence on heirs male. 
The difficulties continued, but 
in the last year of Lord Auch- 
inleck’s life, with his health 
failing, Boswell seems to have 
studied to avoid offence; and 
in August 1782, Lord Auchin- 
leck, “a kind though not a 
‘fond father,’’ as Johnson called 
him, died. 

Boswell was now laird of 
his estate, with its revenues 
and responsibilities. With the 
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charges on it, the income was 
less than £900, and he had 
debts of long standing to pay 
off. But he was his own 
master, and his ambition moved 
him to play a public part, as 
his hopes suggested that he 
might gain a public reward. 
Before the end of next year 
he published his ‘ Letter to 
the People of Scotland,’ 
a vainglorious pamphlet, 
prompted by the rejection of 
the India Bill. This he sent 
to Pitt, who made a civil 
acknowledgment. Five years 
later we find him quoting 
Langton as saying that it was 
folly of Pitt not to attach to 
his administration a man of 
his popular and pleasant tal- 
ents. He sought an interview 
and wrote many letters, but 
the Minister made no response, 
and ever after Boswell accused 
him of arrogance and ingrati- 
tude. He was on his way to 
London in the spring of 1784, 
but on the dissolution of Par- 
liament he turned back with 
some idea of standing for his 
county. Later in the year 
he spent nearly two months 
in London, and parted for 
the last time with Johnson, 
who died at the end of the 
year. 

The main interest in 


the 
next stage of Boswell’s life was 


his literary work. It is not 
intended to discuss here the 
publication of ‘ The Tour to the 
Hebrides’ or the composition 
of the ‘ Life.’ It must suffice 
to./say that the ‘Tour’ was 
published in 1785, and had at 
once a success both of scandal 
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and reputation. In writing 
the ‘ Life,’ Boswell was for 
some time idle and dilatory, 
and inevitable delays disap- 
pointed his hopes and post- 
poned publication. But he 
was conscious that what he 
was writing would be “the 
most entertaining book that 
ever appeared.” The greater 
part of the year 1785 he spent 
in London, and henceforth he 
made his residence there. He 
was admitted barrister in Eng- 
land early in 1786, and went on 
circuit. From first to last his 
career at the English Bar was 
a gloomy failure, without prac- 
tice or reward. He sought 


other means of advancement. 
For many years he had looked 
for some great man to help 
him to wealth and honour. At 
different times he had formed 
hopes of Lord Mountstuart, 


Lord Pembroke, Edmund 
Burke; and it was an ill- 
fortune that the only patron 
he ever found was Lord Lons- 
dale, who in 1788 made him 
Recorder of Carlisle. The office 
was of no value to Boswell, 
except as the promise of better 
things. “By all means call 
Lowther my patron,” he wrote 
to Temple a year later. ‘‘ May 
he be so more and more.” It 
was in Lonsdale’s power to 
give him a seat in Parliament, 
and on this he fixed his hopes, 
a8 @ surer means of entering 
the House, than by a canvas 
i his own county, which he 
contemplated again. His rela- 
tions with Lonsdale were de- 
grading; he was made the 
dupe of false hopes and the 
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victim of foolish jokes at Low- 
ther Castle. 

Meanwhile he had moved his 
family to London in 1788. Mrs 
Boswell returned to Auchinleck 
in the summer, her long ill- 
health now threatening con- 
sumption. For 1789, the first 
year since Johnson’s death in 
which we have the letters to 
Temple preserved, we have a 
fuller record of Boswell’s life in 
its various activities. He had 
taken a house in Queen Anne 
Street for himself and his chil- 
dren. He was sadly discour- 
aged by having no practice, 
nor probable prospect of any. 
He was troubled by news of 
his wife’s..health, but he felt 
bound to .stay in London to 
complete , the ‘Life,’ and he 
hoped that in time from “ the 
great wheel of the, metropolis 
he might have a capital prize.” 
He tells Temple of his appear- 
ing at the Drawing-Room “in 
a suit of imperial blue, lined 
with rose-coloured silk and orna- 
mented with rich gold-wrought 
buttons.” “What a motley 
scene is life,” he adds. From 
London, on the receipt of bad 
news of his wife’s health at 
the beginning of June, he posted 
night and day to Auchinleck, 
to find that he was too late. 
Two months later, in his 
misery and dejection he wrote 
to Temple: ‘“‘ Why should I 
struggle? The law life in 
Scotland, amidst vulgar famili- 
arity, would now quite destroy 
me. I am not able to acquire 
the law of England. ‘The 
Life of Johnson’ still keeps 
me up.” 
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Until the ‘ Life’ was pub- 
lished, he made no effort at the 
Bar. In London, “a heaven 
upon earth comparatively,” he 
had a pleasant social life. He 
entertained but little himself. 
““T can but exist as to expense,” 
he wrote to Dempster, “ but 
they are so good to me that I 
have a full share of the metro- 
politan advantages.” And we 
hear of him being at a round 
of dinner-parties. He attended 
regularly at the Club, and in 
his letters to Malone we get 
glimpses of some of its mem- 
bers: of Burke, “so full of his 
anti- French Revolution rage, 
pouring it out so copiously, 
that we had almost nothing 
else”; and of Fox, in the 
chair, “quoting Homer and 
Fielding, to the astonishment 
of Jo. Warton.” Boswell had 
been drinking too much: in 
December 1790 he tells Malone : 
“That most friendly fellow 
Courtenay took my word and 
honour that, till the 1st of 
March, my allowance of wine 
per diem should not exceed 
four good glasses at dinner and 
a pint after it.”” The allowance 
seems liberal, and Boswell, in 
spite of a succession of dinner 
engagements, kept to it. A 
week after his pledge ran out, 
he writes also to Malone: “I 
did go too deep the day before 
yesterday, having dined with 
Michael Angelo Taylor, and 
then supped with the Stewards 
of the Humane Society, and 
continued till I know not what 
hour in the morning.” 

In the summer of 1790 he 
broke with Lord Lonsdale 
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“after a most shocking con- 
versation.” “In the presence 
of a low man from Carlisle 
and one of his own menial 
servants, he said, ‘I suppose 
you thought I was to bring 
you into Parliament. I never 
had any such intention.’” And 
the wretched Boswell had to 
accompany the Northern 
Tyrant on the journey to Car- 
lisle, there to resign the office 
of Recorder. And so came 
to an end his dreams of patron- 
age, with the recovery of his 
freedom and his self-respect. 
The appearance of the ‘ Life’ 
in 1791 was heralded by the 
publication in the ‘ European 
Magazine ’ of the “ Memoirs of 
James Boswell, Esq.,” written 
undoubtedly by himself. This 
was to prepare the way for 
reviews that followed. Just 
before this he published, also 
anonymously, a vapid poem, 
“No Abolition of Slavery: or 
the Universal Empire of Love.” 
It is addressed to a nameless 
lady, and it has been thought 
that this was Miss Bagnal. 
Boswell had “several matri- 
monial schemes ” this summer, 
and Miss Bagnal, ‘“‘ a Ranelagh 
girl, but of excellent princi- 
ples,”’ seemed a possible choice. 
The schemes came to nothing ; 
it is doubtful if they were 
seriously meditated, and they 
need not be further considered. 
Boswell’s last years recall 
Johnson’s prophecy at a time 
when Mrs Boswell was seriously 
ill: ‘In losing her you would 
lose your anchor, and be tost 
without stability by the waves 
of life.” To Johnson’s letter, 
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quoted in the ‘ Life,’ Boswell 
aided a note, “The truth of 
this has been proved by sad 
experience.” He had lost an- 
other anchor, for the ‘ Life’ 
was published and he was no 
longer held to his task, although 
its rapid sale, which must have 
helped his finances, required 
the preparation of a second 
edition. He still went on cir- 
cuit without a single brief ; 
he attended Westminster Hall 
without the least prospect of 
having business. He tells 
Temple in 1793 that he had 
been robbed while drunk. ‘I 
trust,” he writes, “I shall 
henceforth be a sober regular 
man. Indeed, my indulgence 


in wine has, of late years espe- 
cially, been excessive.” A year 
later he thanked Temple for 
his friendly admonition, and 


resolved anew to be on his 
guard. There are indications 
that his health was failing, but 
the interests which had from 
the first possessed him still en- 
dured. ‘‘O London! Lon- 
don! there let me be,’ he 
writes to Langton, ‘‘ there let 
me see my friends.’”’ When 
Corsica was freed from the 
French, he wrote to Dundas 
and offered his services as 
British Minister or Commis- 
Sioner to the island. He 
thought that his qualifications 
were such as almost to preclude 
competition, but another was 
preferred. In April of 1795 he 
was seriously ill; the last letter 
in his own hand was to Malone, 
concerning the epitaph on John- 
son’s monument ; the last letter 
that he dictated was to Warren 
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Hastings, offering congratula- 
tions on his honourable ac- 
quittal. A few weeks later, his 
brother wrote to Temple, whose 
friendship Boswell had “tried 
and found constant” all his 
life: ‘‘We have both lost a 
kind and affectionate friend, 
and I shall never have such 
another.” 

The letters which enable us 
to follow the course of Bos- 
well’s life serve also to illus- 
trate his character. We must 
remember that the record is 
incomplete, that we depend 
more on the letters to Temple 
than on those to all his other 
friends, and the particular inti- 
macy of these letters must be 
taken into account. Boswell 
gives evidence against himself ; 
he confesses his own faults, 
even if the confessions of a 
penitent sometimes become the 
vaunts of a Don Juan. The 
dominant note in his letters 
to Temple is vanity. Boswell 
was fully conscious of his vanity, 
and boasted of it to the world. 
In one of his ‘ Letters to the 
People of Scotland,’ he begs 
his countrymen to allow him 
“to indulge a little more his 
own egotism and vanity ; they 
are the indigenous plants of 
my mind ; they distinguish it.” 
In his ‘Memoirs’ he alludes 
to “that egotism and vanity 
which he is still displaying.” 
Vanity was a constant motive ; 
it affected his relations with his 
father, with the ladies he wooed, 
with Pitt, and with many 
others. He cast the best parts 
on his stage for himself, and 
with a certain innocent in- 
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sincerity presented himself in 
different characters to different 
correspondents. To Lord Chat- 
ham he was the serious diligent 
advocate; to Miss Blair a 
Sultan; to Zelide a philo- 
sopher; to Edmund Burke one 
of the old barons of Scotland 
whose pride could not brook 
the appearance of paying court 
to a minister. 

It is not for us to pass a 
moral censure on Boswell’s con- 
duct or character. If stress 
has been laid on the element 
of vanity, it is because it helps 
us to understand so much of 
what he did and wrote and 
thought. We must not forget 


other qualities, which are more 
important. Boswell was a gen- 
tleman. He made many friends 
and kept them; he was gen- 
erous to his relatives, uniformly 


kind to the tenants and de- 
pendants on his estate (as his 
letters to his factor show). 
And if with a genius for biog- 
raphy he bestowed his labours 
and his talents on his books 
and not his profession, it is for 
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us nothing but gain that he was 
not a steady and successful 
lawyer but an incomparable 
biographer. The letters to 
Temple from 1789 onwards 
express again and again the 
disappointments of towering 
hopes which had been before 
Boswell all his life. Ambition 
had ever raged in his veins 
like a fever. His hopes had 
been disappointed; he was 
without success in his profes- 
sion, straitened in his means. 
Temple’s observation that time 
is measured not only by days 
and years but by advancement 
in life, came home to Boswell, 
who felt that he had obtained 
no advancement whatever. 
When boys together, Boswell 
and Temple had pictured them- 
selves each as “ the great man ” 
in some sphere of success. It 
had become a cant term of 
which Boswell makes frequent 
use. If he failed to become the 
great man of his youthful 
dreams, he attained an im- 
perishable greatness as the 
author of the ‘ Life ’ of Johnson. 








HIPPO DAYS, 


BY FUNDI. 


THE summer of 192- saw 
the worst famine that East 
Africa has experienced for some 
years. To us, in our camp on 
the Siwezi River, the business 
of feeding our boys was a 
never-ending nightmare. At 
this time we had fifty-three 
boys in the compound, and 
eight of these were married 
and had their wives with them, 
making a total of sixty-six 
very hungry mouths to fill. 
We had long ago finished our 
vegetable, rations, and were 


now experiencing great diffi- 
culty in keeping up the meat 
ration, the grass being so high 


as to make shooting wellnigh 
impossible. The boys were 
already on three-quarter rations, 
which in our camp meant 1 Ib. 
of mealie meal per day, and 
were none too pleased with life 
as the result. Our stock of 
flour was rapidly getting ex- 
hausted, and, despite all our 
efforts, we were unable to get 
any supplies from the local 
villages. Our nearest village 
was about twenty-eight miles 
away to the south, and it was 
while I was down there one day, 
trying to screw a few loads of 
meal from the Jumbe, that I 
chanced on the great idea. 
Among a generality of Yaos, 
this particular Jumbe and his 
Village were Angonis, who had 
drifted down and crossed the 


Rovuma River in front of the 
German advance during the 
war, and had eventually come 
to rest at Likolonga in Portu- 
guese East. Their village was 
built on the banks of the 
Luchenza River, and many 
hippos cruised up and down 
these waters, waiting for a 
chance to raid the gardens in 
search of pumpkins, of which 
they are inordinately fond. 
Neither for love nor money 
would this Jumbe sell me meal, 
and I quite saw his point, that 
at the present juncture money 
was no good to him, as he, in 
his turn, couldn’t buy food with 
it—nor yet eat it!—and of 
what use was it to have plenty 
of shillings under the floor of 
his hut if he died of starva- 
tion? He was, however, open 
to exchange meal for some of 
my meat, as that would be 
food for food and a fair bar- 
gain, and he further offered to 
give me two full loads if I 
would shoot them a dogola. 
I thought this worth while, 
and did go out for two whole 
days, but never even got a 
sight of a dogola, and eventu- 
ally returned to the village in 
high dudgeon. Late that even- 
ing I was standing on the river- 
bank still haggling for those 
two loads, when a hippo came 
blowing and snorting up-stream. 

“Can the Bwana shoot 
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that ? ’’ asked the Jumbe curi- 
ously. 

“I daresay,” I answered. 
6é Why ? 99 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘all An- 
gonis love hippo. It is very 
fat meat and strong, but we 
are afraid of the water, and 
cannot catch them.” 

“Good enough ! ” thought I, 
and aloud, “If I kill that and 
get the meat on the bank, will 
you buy it from me with 
flour ? ” 

We argued long and heatedly, 
but with just the right show of 
indifference on my part, until 
eventually we settled the price 
of a large hippo at twelve 
loads of Malaisi flour—60 Ib. 
loads—to be paid on the bank 
before the hippo was‘ touched. 
Bright and early next morning 
I sallied down to the river 
with a 9™m. Mauser, and was 
amazed to see the whole village 
crowded in vociferous argument 
at the water’s edge. ‘“‘ Jambo 
Bwana! Jambo Bwana!” 
greeted my appearance from 
all directions. The men col- 
lected around me, shouting and 
singing, and as happy as though 
the hand of famine had never 
touched them. * Truly,” 
thought I, “if the bare thought 
of a hippo can produce this 
happy crowd of people from 
@ morose and half-starved vil- 
lage, then this hippo idea is 
worth investigating ! ” 

First of all I went to see the 
price of the beast, and found 
twelve good loads and true 
lying on the bank under the 
vigilant eye of the Jumbe. I 
approved their weight, and then 


began to think about my side 
of the bargain. The hippo was 
not on view at the moment, 
so I told the Jumbe to send 
out a few boys to find one 
elsewhere, either up or down 
the river. 

The Luchenza here ran fast 
and deep, and a good many 
great boulders blocked the 
course of the river, making 
isolated pools, with the water 
running like a mill-race be- 
tween them. I sent for my 
Capitao Selimani to get his 
ideas upon the subject, as this 
was to be my first experience 
of hippo shooting, but for once 
his fertile imagination failed, 
and he had no suggestions 
whatever to offer. The Jumbe 
volunteered the information 
that if all the people on the 
bank sang out and created a 
diversion, the inquisitive hippo 
would come up to see what 
was the matter, and so give 
me a chance to get a shot. 
This sounded a bit far-fetched 
to me, but I had learned by 
this time that what a native 
says about the habits of game 
is, in nine cases out of ten, 
correct, however absurd it may 
seem at the time. As we were 
talking a boy came up in 4 
very excited state to say there 
was @ hippo “crying” a little 
way down the river, so off I 
set, followed by the entire 
village, to investigate. Sure 
enough a hippo lay out in the 
stream, with his eyes and just 
the tip of his muzzle breaking 
the surface of the water. I 
waited some time, but he did 
not move, and I could not see 
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enough of him to shoot with 


any effect. I imagined his 
brain to be somewhere between 
his eye and his ear, but exactly 
where I could not be sure. 
The Jumbe asked if he might 
call up the shouting party, 
and I said he might. Five 
grinning boys, with the soprano 
element represented by two 
women, stepped forward. 
“Jambo kiboko! Jambo 
kiboko!”’ cried the men, and 
“Kijiboko! Kijiboko!”! piped 
the women, until the hippo 
lifted its head and turned 
round to face us, the whole of 
its head and half of its neck 
being entirely exposed. I 
waited until it turned broad- 
side on again, and then, taking 
a rapid aim, fired, the bullet 
taking it rather far back in 
the head. It turned over and 
went down backwards, its fore- 
feet beating the water like 
flails. The surface was broken 
again and again by the violent 
convulsions underneath, and the 
crimson foam lay thick on the 
water. It reappeared after a 
while just to snatch a hasty 
breath and fall back again, 
exactly like a porpoise rolls 
over in the sea; but it left a 
crimson trail behind, and looked 
altogether far gone. This went 
on for some half-hour, every 
appearance being greeted with 
yells of derision from the vil- 
lagers, who were, as usual, 
highly delighted by this ex- 
hibition of slow death. It an- 
noyed me extremely, but I 
Could do nothing to give a 
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cowp-de-grdce, as the beast was 
not visible long enough to get 
a bead on any vital spot. 
Each time it came up I had 
@ vision of a red reproachful 
eye, which seemed to single out 
me alone, and I was really 
glad when at last it failed to 
come up. Slowly the churning 
waters steadied down, the rip- 
pling circles widened and died 
away into the banks, and the 
calm and silence of the African 
morning brooded again over 
the river. For a moment the 
spell held, and then all was 
activity, every one talking at 
once and at the top of his 
voice, as only natives can talk, 
the Jumbe shouting wildly for 
his men, and laying about him 
with that lusty impartiality 
that is so painful to the native, 
but so amusing to the white 
man, Capitao Selimani, in high 
feather, marshalling the cut- 
ting-up party, and provision- 
ally selling the shamboks which 
he would later make from the 
hide of the hippo, as his private 
and personal perquisite. All 
was uproar. The recovering 
party were standing ankle-deep 
in the water, shivering with 
fear and stark naked, listening 
to the lengthy diatribe of the 
Jumbe as he forced more and 
more men into the water to 
fetch the carcass. Vainly they 
pointed out that the hippo lay 
at the bottom of the river in 
very deep water, and that they 
could not swim. The Jumbe 
stood on the bank and ham- 
mered them forward. 





* “Good-morning, hippo; good-morning, hippo. Poor little hippo 
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“Pima! Pima!” he roared 
as he forced more boys into 
the water. ‘‘ Measure! meas- 
ure!” 

With disgusted faces one or 
two boys obeyed and went 
forward until the water reached 
their chins and the current 
began to rock them on their 
feet, when they beat a hasty 
retreat, and soon the whole 
party was out on the bank 
again, and lost in the arguing 
crowd, followed by the Jumbe, 
who was now verging on 
hysterics. 

At this stage I thought it 
time to take a hand in the 
proceedings, and calling Seli- 
mani, I asked him how he 
proposed to get the thing out. 
As far as I could gather, he 
didn’t; but he said that it 
would come to the surface in 


an hour, and then we could 


devise something. I had a 
vague idea that drowned men 
did not come to the top again 
for three days, and I told 
Selimani this, but he seemed 
quite positive that whatever 
happened to drowned men, 
this hippo would be up in an 
hour or so, and, as a matter 
of fact, it was—in an hour and 
thirty-five minutes, to be exact. 
The moment it broke the sur- 
face was a moment of positive 
joy. We had all been sitting 
on the bank in comparative 
silence—since the cessation of 
the Jumbe’s unavailing efforts 
to force half the village into the 
deep river,—but as the black 
curve of its stomach came into 
view, bobbing  uncertainly, 
everybody rose to his feet and 
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yelled. The women screamed 
and clapped, and the funny 
man—and every village has its 
clown—executed an impromptu 
dance, accompanied by un- 
printable patter. 

The hippo lay out some 
thirty yards from the bank in 
deep water against a small 
island of boulders, and the 
question now was how to get 
it. I had bargained to land 
the carcass on the bank, and 
I was to regret that arrange- 
ment more than once during 
the next few hours. My first 
idea was to make a raft, and 
it was here I learned that 
wood does not float! I always 
thought that to cut down a 
few logs and brace them to- 
gether was all that was neces- 
sary to make a rough raft, but 
I soon found out my mistake. 
Whether it is the African wood 
—or the water ?—I do not know, 
but the fact remains that trees 
will not float out there, and 
so, amidst laughter from the 
boys, I launched my raft, and 
it sank like a stone. So ended 
my first effort. Selimani then 
tried to make a canoe, but he 
could not find a big enough 
tree for some time, and eventu- 
ally when he did, and had 
stripped off a length of bark, 


discovered that the season was 


wrong for ship-building. The 
sap was down the trees, and the 
bark too dry to be twisted into a 
canoe without splitting, and he, 
too, retired amidst the pungent 
comments of the villagers. 
The Jumbe then tried to 
construct a huge pole made 
from dozens of bamboos lashed 
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together. It was really funny 
to watch this idea being evolved, 
and I never could see what they 
expected to do with it when 
they had got it thirty yards 
long or thereabouts. How- 
ever, they got it tied up, and 
launched one end out over the 
water, gradually serving out 
the length between a row of 
boys, under the Jumbe’s direc- 
tion, after the fashion of a 
huge fishing-rod. They had 
got it out successfully, some 
twenty yards or so, I suppose, 
when it overbalanced, and the 
current, snatching its length as 
it fell into the water, jerked 
the other end over, with the 
result that the gentlemen on 
the extreme landward side were 
hurled off their feet into the 
river as the pole swung round. 
However, they were not dis- 
pirited ; in fact, with the hippo 
lying there, nothing could dis- 
pirit the village of Likolonga 
that day. 

Into this débacle walked my 
personal boy, Shimika, with 
the offer to swim over and 
tie a rope round the hippo’s 
leg, if I would sit on the bank 
and keep off the crocodiles, if 
any should appear, with my 
rifle. Shimika was a Chesena 
boy from the Zambesi way, and 
I first had him when I was 
shooting down there. At that 
time he was so small that he 
could not carry a hurricane 
lamp without the bottom drag- 
ging on the ground. He could 
swim like a fish ; and although 
he could not have been more 
than eight or nine years old, 
had more assurance than many 
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a full-grown man. I agreed to 
let him try, and the Jumbe 
immediately sent off his boys 
to cut some rope. (They cut 
off the inner bark of certain 
trees, which is then cut into 
narrow strips and twisted, and 
makes a very strong rope.) 
This ready, Shimika tied one 
end round his shoulders, and 
with my other table-boy, Ma- 
hommed—a Sultan’s son and 
a Yao,—whom he had appa- 
rently persuaded to go with 
him, went off up-stream. The 
boys with the other end of 
the rope walked up with them, 
and soon Shimika and Mahom- 
med were in the water swim- 
ming for dear life out to the 
hippo, with the boys on the 
bank paying out the rope as 
they progressed. 

They came down the river 
at an angle of 45°, carried by 
the current, with Mahommed 
swimming half-way between 
Shimika and the bank, so as 
to relieve the drag of the 
rope on Shimika’s shoulders. 
They did the distance, and the 
current carried them down on 
to the hippo, which Shimika 
grabbed and held, and eventu- 
ally climbed on to, while Ma- 
hommed pulled himself along 
the rope until he too mounted 
the bobbing carcass. They sat 
there for some time recovering 
their breath and enjoying the 
sensation of occupying the 
centre of the picture, the vil- 
lagers being highly delighted 
with the exhibition. They then 
set about tying the rope to 
the hippo’s foot, and this being 
safely accomplished, the order 
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was given to ‘‘ Kamata,” and 
after a hefty heave the Jumbe 
and his people were rewarded 
by seeing the hippo clear of the 
stones and bobbing about at the 
end of the rope. They hauled 
in steadily, Shimika and Ma- 
hommed steering it with their 
feet until with shouts of ecstasy 
they finally hove alongside, 
and the hippo was promptly 
secured to the bank by six or 
seven ropes. 

Then what an orgy! 

The men jumped into the 
water waist high, and started 
in to cut up the meat. The 
women occupied themselves in 
building little fires, and as 
soon as the men had cut off 
a piece, they dashed back, and, 
thrusting the meat into a cleft 
stick, stuck the stick into the 
ground beside the fire where 
the meat could roast. Many 
of them could not wait for 
these pieces to cook, but ate 


them raw. An African native. 


when he gets against meat is 
the nearest human approach 
to the jackal I have ever seen. 
They eat meat raw, or half 
cooked, and in either case eat 
until they are positively ill. 

After a while I ordered the 
twelve bags of meal to be 
carried to my tent, and went 
back for a much-needed bath 
and change. 

During dinner, thinking 
things over, I came to the 
conclusion that hippo-shooting 
at the exchange rate of one 
hippo for twelve loads of flour 
had distinct possibilities, and 
I determined to return to camp 
and take the first opportunity 


of expounding the principles 
of the scheme to the great 
Angoni tribe living some hun- 
dred miles north of us. I was 
still lingering cheerfully over 
the idea, and already in my 
mind’s eye seeing my §store- 
house on the Siwezi River 
bursting with grain, when Shi- 
mika sailed in to ask if I 
could give him two shillings 
for a rupee. I inquired what 
was the great idea at the back 
of this, and where he had got 
the rupee from anyhow, and 
was informed that, seeing the 
futility of trying to secure the 
hippo by any other means 
than swimming, he and Ma- 
hommed had put their heads 
together and offered the Jumbe 
to swim out and rope it for a 
prize of one rupee. 

That harassed individual had 
at length agreed, and the two 
boys had accordingly swam 
out, and now wanted the rupee 
changed in order to divide the 
spoils. 

A promising child Shimika! 

There was considerable re- 
joicing in Siwezi Camp when 
we arrived, two days after this 
episode, with our twelve loads 
of flour, and having told the 
story and explained the great 
idea to my partner R., he pro- 
claimed himself in favour of 
an immediate deputation to the 
Angoni chiefs up north. Ac 
cordingly Selimani, with two 
porters, set out next day at 
dawn well primed with specious 
arguments to proselytise the 
Angoni to our new hippo faith. 
In the meantime we took the 
opportunity to send out a few 
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scouts to locate the hippo pools. 
At this season of the year 
when the river is low, the water 
collects in the big holes in its 
bed, and although the river, 
as such, does still exist, it cah 
be forded ankle-deep anywhere 
except for these deep pools. 
Here the hippo collect, and 
remain until the rains come 
again, when the river, swelling 
into flood, the isolated pools 
become lost in the general 
stream. The hippo can then 
walk about under water, up 
and down the river, in perfect 
safety and comfort. 

After fifteen days Selimani 
returned, and reported a great 
success. The Angoni, he said, 
were rising en masse and crush- 
ing flour night and day, and 
we might expect the vanguard 
of a great host at any moment. 
This looked cheerful, and we 
sat down to await the advent 
of the Angoni people. 

Our camp was built right 
on the banks of the Siwezi, and 
looking across the river we 
could see the bush trail as it 
wound round the hillside oppo- 
site the camp, some mile and 
&@ half away. About 4 P.M. 
on the third day after Seli- 
mani’s return, a cry of ‘‘ The 
Angoni! The Angoni!” came 
from the compound, and run- 
ning out on to the verandah, 
we saw a long string of natives 
winding round the hill. Each 
person carried a load, and we 
could hear them singing as 
they caught sight of our camp 
buildings. Our own boys 
danced with delight as they 
counted the oncoming horde. 
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We watched until the head of 
the procession reached the river, 
but even then the tail still 
wagged strongly across the hill. 
R. sat back feebly in his chair, 
and misquoted, ‘‘The Angoni 
came down like a wolf on the 
fold,” and appeared to derive 
considerable benefit from his 
own emendation, “‘ Will melt 
like snow at the smell of a 
hippo.” Eventually the howl- 
ing mob arrived opposite the 
camp, and we sent out our 
canoes to bring over the 
Jumbes and the lesser head- 
men. We lined them up out- 
side our house, and got from 
each man exactly what meal 
he had brought, and what he 
expected to get for it. Only 
one man had a strict Mahom- 
medan following, and they 
wanted a bunjo—an eland. 
The rest were unanimous for 
hippo. We took each man’s 
name, and the number of his 
following, and, including the 
women and children, they 
totalled to no less than 204 
souls ! 

The remainder of the even- 
ing we spent in receiving, check- 
ing, and weighing the flour they 
had brought for us, as it was 
ferried across the river. It 
totalled to 170 loads, which, 
packed in our store - house, 
looked very well indeed. We 
then worked out what our end 
of the bargain consisted of, 
and after a little adjusting 
here and there, fixed it at 
fifteen large hippos and an 
eland. This seemed to us a 
pretty tall order, but we couldn’t 
avoid it, nor could we in fair- 
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ness cut it down at all, so there 
remained nothing to do but to 
get on with the job. 

All night long the Angonis 
on the opposite bank sang and 
danced until just before sun- 
rise, when we went across with 
our own loads and food suffi- 
cient for ten days. The porters 
were forthcoming from the An- 
goni people, thus giving our 
own regular boys a holiday ; 
and the loads having been 
apportioned, with the usual 
pious ejaculations of horror 
from each porter as he tenta- 
tively felt the weight of his 
load, we moved off down the 
river. The entire fauna of the 
district must have received a 
shock that day, for I should 
think that never since the old 
slaving days had such a rowdy 


crew passed through the silent 


bush. They howled and 
shrieked with laughter, beat 
drums, and brayed on horns. 
It was simply terrific. For the 
whole six hours safari we never 
sighted a single head of game, 
and the march was conse- 
quently somewhat tedious. Our 
camp that night was one of 
the wildest I have ever ex- 
perienced, and it was fortu- 
nate that we had built our 
banda! some two to _ three 
hundred yards from the noisy 
Angoni. After dinner we sat 
out for a while in front of our 
banda. Camp- fires twinkled 
brightly in every direction. 
Near at hand the black figures 
of our own people stood out 
in sharp silhouette as they 
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passed round the fires upon 
their lawful occasions. Farther 
away the fires of the Angoni 
dwindled to mere pin-points of 
light, stabbing the blue velvet 
of the night, and ever and 
again the silence of the bush 
was shattered by the raucous 
shrieks from their camp. 

At 2 P.M. the next day we 
struck the river again after 
our two days’ cut across coun- 
try, and after travelling about 
two miles farther along the 
bank the scouts stopped, and 
said that this was the place 
where they had located the 
hippos on their previous recon- 
naissance. Telling the crowd to 
sit down where they were, R. 
and I and the scouts went 
farther up the river, and very 
soon heard the well-known roar- 
ing and blowing of hippo. 
From the sound we judged 
that a considerable number 
were about, and decided to leave 
them in peace for that day, as 
the afternoon was by now well 
advanced. That night, remem- 
bering the noise of the previous 
camp, we anchored down by 4 
small stream some one and 4 
half to two miles inland, in 
case the hippos should hear the 
unfamiliar sounds of a calp, 
and make off during the night 
for “‘ fresh woods and pastures 
new.” 

Before leaving Likolonga I 
had had the head of the hippo 
I shot there split open down 
the centre. I had noted the 
bone formation and the height 
of the brain in the head, and 





1 A small open grass-house. 
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was fairly certain that I could 
now drop @ hippo with one 
shot into the brain from any 
angle. It is usually the side 
of the head that is presented 
to the sportsman, and the 
bullet should go cleanly into 
the ear, which kills the beast 
stone dead without as much 
as a single kick. I had already 
primed R. with the result of 
my surgical operation, and, 
armed with this knowledge— 
and two 9 ™™. Mauser sporting 
rifles,—we went down to the 
river just before sunrise, sO as 
to get into position before the 
light could betray our move- 
ments. The bush was very 
still and silent as we crept 
down, and we had little diffi- 
culty in finding a suitable 
place to lie up in. Through 
the bushes overhanging the 


river’s edge we could see the 
hippos—to the number of about 
thirty—lying well exposed and 


quite unsuspectingly in the 
middle of the pool. As the 
light improved we opened fire, 
and got four immediately. Con- 
trary to our expectation, after 
the first mad flurry was over, 
the others came gingerly to 
the top again, one big bull in 
particular coming half out of 
the water and roaring his de- 
fiance at us. Both rifles spoke 
a8 one, and we saw him no 
more, but the others were not 
deterred, and came up at regu- 
lar intervals. Two less came 
up at each reappearance, and 
we had bagged the whole fifteen 
we wanted in less than two 
hours. We sat for a while on 
the bank counting the re- 
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mainder as they came up to 
blow. Not one of those we 
had shot came to the top 
again, and we congratulated 
ourselves on accomplishing the 
slaughter in so clean a manner. 
Shooting for the pot must 
always and of necessity be 
the least sporting event in a 
shooting trip, and can only 
be regarded in the light of a 
very necessary evil. 

We waited until breakfast- 
time just in case any wounded 
ones should reappear, but as 
they did not, and the others 
continued to come up entirely 
unconcerned, we were quite 
convinced we had finished the 
job, and sent word up to camp 
for the Jumbes to come to the 
river and wait for their several 
hippos to float to the top, 
when they could secure them 
and get on with the cutting- 
up operations. After my last 
experience I had been careful 
to keep clear of the respon- 
sibility for landing the carcass, 
and that job was now the sole 
concern of the Jumbe. 

Remained now only the eland, 
and we determined to deal with 
that after breakfast. We went 
out—in different directions,— 
and I had no luck at all, not 
even seeing anything, although 
I stayed out until mid-day. I 
heard the chatter of the camp 
long before I reached it, and 
thought to myself that the 
hippos must be up and the 
orgy already commenced, but 
I was soon undeceived. Seli- 
mani met me outside the banda 
with a very woebegone face, 
and in sepulchral tones pro- 
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nounced the one word, had not yet refloated. The 
* Uchawi!”} Jumbe and the boys were 

I was entirely unmoved! quite hopeless, and in the 


Everything out of the ordinary 
run of affairs is put down to 
witchcraft by the African 
native, but Selimani would 
habitually relegate even the 
most ordinary mishaps to the 
same source. I often thought 
he had the most ghoulish mind 
I have ever known. “Is the 
Bwana back?” I _ asked. 
““ N’dio, Bwana ’’—yes, master, 
—he answered, and again, with 
a hopeless gesture, ‘‘ Uchawi! ”’ 

I found R. in the banda 
looking rather sick with life. 
He told me that not a single 
hippo had come up, that he 
had hit a big eland, but it 
had got away, and that the 
Angonis were getting rather 
excited about things. I went 
down to the river with him, 
and there in the pool lay the 
remainder of the hippos blow- 
ing away cheerfully, exactly 
as we had left them at break- 
fast-time. Of the fifteen we 
had shot not a vestige re- 
mained. We thought it over, 
and argued that if we had only 
wounded them they must have 
reappeared some time during 
the morning, and they could 
not possibly leave the pool 
without being seen, as the 


water was only ankle - deep 
all the way round, or, at the 
very most, knee-deep. It was 
rather a puzzle. We suggested 
leaving things for a while on 
the chance that they were dead, 
but for some obscure reason 





background stood that ass of 
a capitao, Selimani, monoton- 
ously repeating, ‘‘ Uchawi!” 
“ Uchawi!” 

Just before sunset we re- 
turned to the river, but nothing 
further had happened. We 
decided that we must have 
just missed the brain in every 
case, though where the hippos 
were—even sO—was & question 
we found it difficult to answer 
to our satisfaction. However, 
something had to be done, 
so we called up the Jumbes, 
and told them we had shot 
the hippos badly and they had 
not died, but were hiding at 
the bottom of the pool. They 
did not believe us, of course, 
having their own unshakable 
belief ; but we said we would 
shoot some more in the morn- 
ing, so that they would have 
hippo meat to eat by night- 
fall. They went away mutter- 
ing among themselves and with 
very long faces, and the camp 
fell into a morose silence. 

Tt must have been about 
10 o’clock that night when RB, 
touched me on the shoulder, 
and I awoke to hear a voice 
ealling softly but insistently, 
“Bwana! Bwana! Bwana!” 

“Something up,” said RB. 
“ That’s Selimani.” 

We struggled into our clothes, 
and, picking up our revolvers 
—without which we never slept 
in the bush,—stepped outside. 
Away in the distance sounded 





1 Witchcraft. 
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the low hum of many voices, 
and, standing by the kitchen 
fire, Selimani told us that the 
Angoni were searching for the 
man who had put “dawa” 
into the river to stop the 
hippos from coming up. He 
said they were going to kill 
him. We set off as hard as 
we could go to the pool. As 
we drew nearer the babble 
increased, until by the time 
we actually arrived there it 
was impossible to hear oneself 
speak. We came to the edge 
of the crowd, and Selimani 
yelled at the top of his voice, 
“Similla! Similla! Jitenge!’’} 
But the cry that at any other 
time would have melted the 
crowd into invisibility had now 
absolutely no effect. The boys 
saw us, but were too excited 
to care. There was only one 
thing to do, and we set about 
doing it with all speed. We 
threw ourselves upon the near- 
est boys, and literally bashed 
our way to the centre of the 
crowd. 

Here squatted the Jumbes, 
with a miserable heap of 
humanity tied up in their 
midst. So great was the gen- 
eral uproar that I really believe 
they did not know we were 
there until we crashed through 
into the middle of them. As 
they saw us they sprang to 
their feet, and for a moment 
things looked rather ugly. One 
of the headmen did actually 
raise his spear, but R., seeing 
him in time, caught him a 
beautiful swing to the jaw 
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that prevented any further 
action on his part, and I 
raised my revolver threaten- 
ingly towards the others. For 
a moment they hesitated, and 
in that moment the flash of 
the old fighting spirit of the 
Angoni race died down. Taking 
advantage of their ebbing cour- 
age, I loudly threatened to 
shoot the first man that moved, 
and R. instructed Selimani to 
release the man on the ground. 
I ordered all the Jumbes to go 
to our banda, and was secretly 
very relieved to see them shuffle 
off at once. I looked at R., 
and we smiled. They were 
beaten, and in the jargon of 
our soldiering days, the situa- 
tion was “ well in hand.” 

We followed the Jumbes back 
to camp. BR. said we had better 
have the whole crowd round, 
and instructed Selimani to do 
the necessary. When every 
one had arrived, we sat down 
and asked the Jumbes to select 
@ spokesman—the senior man. 
One Makalani was chosen, and 
to him we addressed ourselves. 

It appeared from what he 
said that after the evening 
meal the talk had turned to 
the one event of the day—the 
hippos, with special reference 
to their non-appearance ! Hav- 
ing thoroughly convinced them- 
selves that it was due to the 
work of some one who was 
“ thinking bad,”’ they had pro- 
ceeded to the river to smell 
him out, and the choice had 
fallen upon a rather oldish 
fellow with no blood relations 





1 «Make way! Make way! Get out /” 
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among the crowd, and, further- 
more, a@ Mahommedan. The 
intention had been to spear 
him, and afterwards to throw 
his body into the hippo pool, 
and it was lucky for him that 
we turned up in time to pre- 
vent it. 

I expressed myself very 
strongly upon the subject. I 
mentioned a few things rele- 
vant to the Angoni tribe in 
general, and to themselves in 
particular, touched lightly upon 
the question of their doubtful 
ancestors, and drew invidious 
comparisons between the mag- 
nificent brains of a mud-fish 
and that of the Angoni man— 
all of which left them entirely 
unmoved. I then told them 
that if I heard even so much as 
@ whisper of the word “‘uchawi,”’ 
I would pack up and leave for 
my camp, and not attempt to 
shoot any more hippos for 
them. That touched them! 
They rose to their feet as 
one man. Who had dared to 
start this uchawi talk? Which 
son of a snake was it? He 
should be beaten immediately ! 
Righteous indignation filled 
each Jumbe’s bosom. Each 
man burned to right the wrong, 
and lay the malefactor by the 
heels, and in another second 
or two there would have been 
a wholesale fight, each man 
accusing his neighbour, and 
the Jumbes accusing every- 
body impartially. 

I heard afterwards that the 
“medicine man” who had 


talked loudest during the smell- 
ing-out process at the pool was 
thoroughly belaboured during 
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the night by the other boys, 
so fickle is fame when hippo 
meat trembles in the balance ! 

Next morning we went down 
to the pool and found all the 
hippos gone. We had hoped 
that one or two of the wounded 
ones might have passed away 
during the night and floated 
to the top, but we had yet to 
learn how easy it is to kill a 
hippo, if you get him right, 
and how practically impossible 
it is if you get him anywhere 
else. 

We went back to breakfast, 
and sent out two scouts down 
the river, who returned about 
9 A.M. to say they had found 
two hippos “crying” “ karibu 
sana’’—very near. Off we 
went and walked over three 
miles before we came to this 
“very near” place. It was an 
open pool with no cover at alll, 
and quite close to the bank 
were two hippos. R. got down 
on the sand hopefully, and 
taking careful aim put a solid- 
nosed 9™™. bullet straight 
into the ear of the nearest, 
which threw back its head and 
went down backward. 

‘“*So did all the fifteen,’’ re- 
plied R. lugubriously when I 
ventured to point this out to 
him. 

We then sat down to await 
developments, much to the 
indignation of the Angoni head- 
man we had brought with us, 
who would have had us blaze 
away at the other one. 

At the end of an hour and 
a half, just as R. was reach- 
ing the “ I-told-you-so ” stage, 
we espied a darkening of the 
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water where the hippo had 
gone down, and very soon the 
carcass came bobbing uncer- 
tainly into view, and at once 
began to travel slowly down- 
stream with the current. The 
river shallowed after about 150 
yards, so that the hippo 
grounded, and we sent up 
word to the camp for the 
people of the particular head- 
man we had with us to come 
down and secure their prize. 
In the interval I sent the 
other hippo to the bottom 
with a bullet between the eyes 
—hopefully ! The Angoni—as 
you can imagine—did not take 
long to arrive, and, finding the 
water shallow, dashed in to 
feel the carcass. The headman 
then performed the initiation 
ceremony, which consisted of 
taking a small branch in his 
hand and drawing the leaves 
across the hippo’s skin, after 
which he slashed everybody 
who had not eaten hippo meat 
before, across the face. This 
accomplished, it is better to 
draw a veil over the subsequent 
orgy. 

The second hippo came up 
during the cutting-up of. the 
first one, and, feeling that we 
were at last on the right 
track, we sent up for our kit 
and food and the remainder 
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of the Angoni, and trekked 
off down the river. We found 
hippo here and there, in pairs 
and singly, but never such @ 
herd as the one we had met 
upon the first day. 

We strung out the Angoni 
all along the river, wherever 
we happened to get a hippo, 
each Jumbe having his own 
hippo to cut up and dry. 

We had now got the knack 
of shooting them, and each 
hippo took one shot only. 
We could never discover why 
the first lot did not come 
up, but we came to the con- 
clusion—after a further sur- 
gical demonstration—that we 
must have got them too high 
up in the head, and we found 
there was nothing vital there 
—just gristle. 

We got the last of the fifteen 
on the fourth day after the 
first attempt, and we were by 
that time some seven days’ 
safari from our camp, but the 
thought of the full bins on 
Siwezi River was more than 
ample compensation for all our 
efforts. Before leaving, we 
asked the Angoni to spread 
the news of the “ hippo-meat- 
for-meal”’ idea all along their 
return route, and we left them 
feeling confident that we had 
at last defeated the injala.? 





1 Famine. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


GERMANY’S PLANS OF ANNEXATION—THE CITY’S HOSTILITY TO 
FRANCE—AMERICA AND THE DAWES SCHEME—THE DEBTS OF 
THE ALLIES POLITICAL—THE UNITED STATES’ LOVE OF FLATTERY 
—THE FICKLENESS OF DEMOCRACY—OUR BROKEN IDOLS—MRS 
SNOWDEN ON MR MACDONALD’S LEADERSHIP—THOMAS BEWICK’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY—A SIMPLE RECORD. 


WHEN the war was still un- 
finished, we heard a vast deal 
of what the Germans would 
do when they had won the 
victory. To draw fresh maps 
of the world was the favourite 
parlour game of Germany’s 
docile professors. There was 
scarce an inch of the habitable 
globe which one or other of 
them did not annex. They 
drew imaginary lines across the 
fair face of France. They 
made, in fancy, the whole of 
Belgium their own. ‘They 
looked forward to dining in 
Buckingham Palace, and to 
unfurling their flag wherever 
they chose in South America. 
Even the soil of North America 
was not sacred to them, and 
New York, they believed, would 
be what Moab was to somebody 
else—a wash-pot. This sport 
—of cutting up the pelt before 
the bear was dead—came to 
a sudden end in 1918. The 
bear put the hunter to flight, 
and the hunter, in his mad 
haste to get home, forgot in 
an instant all his pretty dreams 
of annexation. 

And now the difficult task 
has fallen to the Allies of divid- 
ing their legitimate spoils. 
Never was such a bungling 
made since the world began. 
When the war was over, there 


was a general determination 
that Germany should pay for 
it. Justice and expedience 
pointed in the same direction. 
It was just to punish a Power 
which had wantonly brought 
the misery of a great war upon 
the world; it was expedient 
that the damage done by Ger- 
many should be repaired at 
Germany’s expense. We all 
remember how Mr Lloyd George 
promised to turn out Germany’s 
pockets. These pockets were 
never turned inside out. On 
the contrary, we showed an 
astonishing leniency towards 
our bitter enemies. We stood 
idly by, while Germany de- 
stroyed at a blow her currency 
and her internal debt. We 
witnessed, without disapproval, 
the sale of her waste-paper, 
which once was marks, to 
greedy foreigners. We were 
slow to condemn the energy 
with which she began to manu- 
facture arms, the cunning with 
which she concealed them. And 
we plainly showed our dis- 
pleasure when France, our ally, 
displayed a desire to win for 
herself reparations in the pres- 
ent, security in the future. 
Nor did the ill-feeling which 
France began to inspire in the 
city of London stay at indiffer- 
ence. Financiers there were 
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who declared that France, not 
Germany, was the enemy, who 
insisted, above all things, that 
Germany should be set upon 
her legs again. They wanted 
to trade with the Germans once 
more; they found commerce 
with others uneasy; perhaps 
they spoke the same kind of 
Yiddish as those whom they 
were eager to buckle to their 
souls. Accordingly they not 
only contrived a loan, under 
the Dawes Scheme, which 
should help to revive the flag- 
ging energies of their friends, 
but with one accord they began 
to revile the French, at whose 
side we had fought for four 
weary years. Forgetting Ger- 
many’s triumphant destruction 
of the mark, they complained 
that France did not balance 
her Budget, that a sovereign 
might still purchase some eighty 
francs. It was and is plain, 
therefore, that while Germany 
may steal as many horses as 
She likes, France, in her ex- 
tremity, may not look in at 
the stable-door. Such was the 
frame of mind which seemed 
to prevail when the Allies met 
in Paris to consider how the 
monies paid by Germany in 
accord with the Dawes Scheme, 
if, indeed, they are paid, should 
be divided. 

Then suddenly the United 
States came into the discus- 
slon—by what right is not 
clear. In order to avoid en- 
tanglements and obligations, 
the United States had refused 
to sign the Treaty of Versailles, 
and the Dawes Scheme grew 
out of the Treaty, with which 
the United States had nothing 
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to do. At any rate, they were 
faithful to their principle of 
always being there when “ the 
melon is cut and the juice runs 
out.” The United States have 
done very well out of the war. 
They are the one country which 
has not suffered profoundly 
from Germany’s attack upon 
the world. For many months 
she stood by, while France and 
England did the fighting which 
saved her from Germany’s ag- 
gression. Had it not been for 
us and our ally, the Americans 
would have seen the mighty 
sky-scrapers of New York 
topple over into the Hudson. 
The bombarding Germans 
would have spared nobody’s 
house when “‘ temple and tower 
went to the ground.” In brief, 
we fought the German in 
Europe, while the Americans 
lent us money, which was 
spent in their own country, 
with the result that while the 
United States are saved, the 
rest of the world is over head 
and ears in debt to them. 
For the next sixty years we 
have agreed to pay an annual 
tribute to them, our sad reward 
of victory, and behind all the 
deliberations in Paris there 
lurked, in the mind of France 
at least, the fear lest she should 
be called straitly to account 
by the United States, her late 
ally. 

The Americans regard the 
debt which France owes them 
as an ordinary debt. ‘The 
Philadelphia Ledger,’ a moder- 
ate paper, has declared, frankly 
and openly, that if France can- 
not pay she must be made 
bankrupt. It is impossible for 
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France, or indeed for us, to 
take that view. Is there noth- 
ing to be set down on the 
other side? Truly, apart from 
the sentiment of common dan- 
gers and a common triumph, 
which the most of men could 
not forget, there is a vast 
deal which stands to the credit 
of France and England. There 
are the millions of lives which 
French and English alike sacri- 
ficed in the trenches, and which 
cannot be expressed in terms 
of dollars. There are the de- 
vastated fields, the ruined towns 
and villages of France and 
Belgium, which must be re- 
built and repeopled. And it 
seems that the United States 
forget the loss of life and 
property which helped to their 
salvation. Are, then, the 
Americans allies, or are they 
usurers? Did they go into 
@ war in 1917, or were they 
after an investment ? 

We have not often been in 
agreement with Mr J. M. 
Keynes, but in an article on 
the Inter-Allied Debts, which 
he contributed some time since 
to ‘The Nation,’ he put the 
case for those in debt to the 
United States with so clear a 
logic that we cannot forbear to 
quote it here. Insisting that 
the Inter-Allied Debts are a 
matter of politics and not of 
law or contract, he pointed 
out that while each of the 
Allies threw the whole of their 
strength into the struggle, they 
were wise enough not to use 
it all in the same way. “For 
example,” he writes, “‘ the effort 
of France was mainly military. 
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On account of the number 
which she put into the field in 
proportion to her population, 
and because part of France 
was occupied by the enemy, 
France did not possess, after 
the first year, sufficient econo- 
mic strength to equip her armies 
and feed her people, as well as 
to fight. Our military effort, 
though very great, was not so 
great as that of France; but 
our naval effort was much 
greater than hers, and our 
financial effort was far greater, 
since it fell on us—until America 
came into the war—to use our 
wealth and our _ industrial 
strength to help to equip and 
feed the other Allies. America’s 
effort, on the other hand, was 
mainly financial.” 

That is perfectly true. All 
the Allies made what contribu- 
tion they could to the common 
result, and they did not make 
it in the same way. The United 
States cannot, as we have said, 
restore our dead soldiers to us. 
We are held to payment, be- 
cause the sum of dollars can 
be added up even by the un- 
imaginative. And Mr J. M. 
Keynes does not leave the 
argument there. He has an- 
other point to make. ‘‘ Now,” 
says he, “it has never occurred 
to us or to America to charge 
France and Italy for the British 
or American shells fired off 
from British or American guDs. 
Yet when British or American 
shells were fired off from French 
or Italian guns, the real cost 
to us or to America was: much 
less, since France and Italy 
supplied the gunners, suffered 
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the casualties, and are paying 
the pensions. Yet in this case 
we propose to charge France 
and Italy for the shells. In 
fact, when American men and 
guns and shells had time to 
reach the front, so that France 
was wholly relieved within the 
sector which they took over, 
there is no idea in any one’s 
mind that France should be 
charged for the aid which 
America thus gave to her. 
When Great Britain sent men 
as well as supplies to the 
Italian front, there is no idea 
of charging Italy anything. 
But when the American men 
and guns had not reached the 
front, and only American shells 
or American wheat or American 
petrol reached the French 
armies, so that France had to 
find men to use the equipment 
and to suffer the human losses, 
then France is to pay for the 
Shells, the wheat, and the 
petrol. There is no rhyme or 
reason in this—no justice or 
common-sense.” 

Indeed there is not, and we 
cannot but wonder that the 
United States should not long 
ago have discriminated what 
is a just debt and what is not. 
They have not always been 
pedants concerning the pay- 
ment of debts. There are 
Sums of moneys still owed to 
us by various States within 
the Union, and we are not 
likely ever to touch a penny 
of them. Nor is the memory 
of the Pennsylvania Bonds still 
washed from the minds of 
men. And America does not 
want money. She has more 
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gold already than is good for 
her. If she add to her heap, 
she is doing what the savages 
do when they increase their 
hoard of cowry shells. More- 
over, America has always 
wanted to stand well with the 
world. She finds applause a 
first necessity of her life. The 
travelling tourist is still con- 
fronted with the old question: 
“And what do you think of 
our great country?” Even 
the unwilling sojourner at Ellis 
Island is expected to find a 
word of praise for the “in- 
stitutions ’’ of the new world. 
**God’s own country ” has not 
changed much since the days 
of Hannibal Chollop. ‘‘ We are 
the intellect and virtue of the 
earth,” said that “splendid 
example of our native raw 
material,” “the cream Of 
human natur, and the flower 
Of moral force. Our backs is 
easy ris. We must be cracked- 
up, or they rises, and we snarls. 
We shows our teeth, I tell 
you, fierce. You’d better crack 
us up, you had!” 

But how can we crack them 
up, how can we respond to 
their desire of praise, when they 
treat war as an investment, 
and present a long bill to their 
own Allies? If we have done 
the same wrong to France, we 
have done it in self-protection. 
We have already agreed to pay 
a heavy tribute to the United 
States, but if they came to us 
with a plan which should ease 
France of her burden, she 
would find no disagreement. 
It is too late to call for nove 
tabule now, to cancel all old 
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debts. We are now paying 
America, as Mr J. M. Keynes 
points out, half a million dol- 
lars every week-day, and shall 
do it for sixty years. We 
cannot, therefore, allow that 
America should get better terms 
from France than are given us. 
But a compromise might be 
arrived at, as Mr J. M. Keynes 
suggests, acceptable to us all. 
“Let a certain moderate pro- 
portion of what France and 
Italy may receive from Ger- 
many every year, under the 
Dawes Scheme,” thus he writes, 
“be devoted to the payment 
of the French and Italian debts 
to their Allies; let these sums 
be divided between Great 
Britain and the United States 
in the proportion of what each 
is owed; and let this be in 
final discharge.’”’ We only wish 
that this wise course might be 
followed. 

The Conference of Paris came 
to an end with a liberal ex- 
change of compliments. The 
English delegation, which had 
opposed America’s demand for 
a share in the Dawes Annuities, 
did not disdain a compromise, 
which the representatives of 
France and Belgium were eager 
to accept. And America, with 
infinite condescension, agreed 
to receive 2} per cent, to which, 
as she refused to sign the 
Treaty of Versailles, she has 
no right whatever. Moreover, 
such claim as she might pre- 
tend to have is vastly weakened 
by the fact that she holds 
enough German property to 
satisfy her demands. But this 
property she desires to return 
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to the Germans whose once 
it was, for neither party in the 
State can afford to neglect the 
German vote, and 2} per cent 
of the Dawes Annuities must 
be sacrificed to the exigencies 
of American politics. So it is 
that America cannot exclude 
her domestic affairs from her 
foreign policy. It remains to 
be seen whether she considers 
that the acceptance of an 
annual tribute involves her in 
the responsibilities which weigh 
upon the rest of the world, 
or whether she is determined 
still to avoid an obligation 
which the others have acknow- 
ledged openly and without sub- 
terfuge. 

That the representatives of 
the Powers should have arrived 
at a conclusion unanimously 
and without rancour is a clear 
proof of their tact and good- 
will. M. Clémentel, in giving 
credit to the experts, did not 
exaggerate the long and patient 
work which they accomplished. 
“The questions to be solved,” 
said he, “‘ were so delicate and 
complex that they would have 
raised difficulties in any other 
circumstances, especially if we 
had embarked on their study 
without having that atmosphere 
of mutual confidence, the re- 
newal of which is due, one may 
really say, to the laborious 
Conference of London.” Mr 
Churchill laid all the stress he 
could on the unanimity where- 
with the Powers had met the 
wishes of the Americans. “ We 
felt it our duty,” said he, “ to 
maintain for some weeks al 
attitude of reservation. In 
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fact, I do not think I should 
be exaggerating if I described 
it as an attitude almost of 
active reservation.’’ We won- 
der what ‘‘ active reservation ”’ 
may be, unless it is a con- 
tradiction in terms? But Mr 
Churchill is filled with satis- 
faction at the result, and would 
persuade us that the 2} per 
cent is money in the pockets 
of the other Allies: “ The 
personal explanations and 
friendly interchange of opinion 
which have taken place during 
our visit to Paris have enabled 
us to reach a solution of the 
question at issue without press- 
ing our objections of principle. 
The United States delegation 
have made it clear that their 
plan does not impose any 
onerous burden on the general 
finances of the Allies. They 
have shown themselves ready 
to shape their proposals in 
such a way as to assist all the 
Powers concerned. In fact, 
under their scheme, the burden 
on the Allies will be actually 
less in the earlier and most 
difficult years than it would 
otherwise have been. And al- 
though, if the Dawes repara- 
tion scheme marches unswerv- 
ingly to its full normal conclu- 
sion, there will be a very sub- 
stantial advantage to the 
United States, this advantage 
will only be gained in periods 
and in circumstances when all 
the Allies will be in a far better 
and easier position than at the 
present time.” An ingenious, 
if highly involved, method of 
Saying that it is possible to 
have your cake and eat it! 
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However, France is to receive 
henceforth 52 per cent of the 
moneys paid under the Dawes 
reparation scheme, Great Bri- 
tain 22 per cent, Italy 10 per 
cent, and Belgium 8 per cent. 
America’s share will be made 
up from proportional contribu- 
tions from each of the allied 
nations. And now all depends 
upon the regularity with which 
Germany will make her pay- 
ments. Is there any one, we 
wonder, who has faith in Ger- 
many’s willingness to discharge 
her obligations? Are not the 
Allies, after all, following the 
German habit of cutting up the 
pelt before the bear is dead ? 
There is this consolation in 
the principle of democracy as 
a form of government, that 
the people is ever fickle and 
disloyal. It delights in knock- 
ing its idols off their pedestals 
almost as soon as it has set 
them up. And the farther the 
mob moves towards the left, 
the greater grows its infidelity. 
It is not long since Mr Lloyd 
George was devoutly wor- 
shipped by the people. Wher- 
ever he went he was greeted 
with the loud-voiced acclama- 
tions of his admirers. No 
doubt much was prepared by 
an adroit Press agent, but even 
an adroit Press agent must 
have something to work upon. 
And so it was that when Mr 
Lloyd George went upon a 
political campaign, the applause 
of a hundred cities seemed to 
follow him. He hadn’t much 
to say, though he could always 
“oblige” with a peroration 
about the sun rising or setting 
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in the neighbourhood of the 
mountain-tops. He was glib 
at making promises, which he 
had neither the will nor the 
power to keep, and he thought 
it no shame to put off the poor 
consumptives, to whom he had 
promised “first-class hotels,” 
with occasional bottles of cod- 
liver oil. His opinions were as 
fragile as his promises. What 
he thought to-day he denounced 
to-morrow with an easy cyni- 
cism. His heresies were changed 
to gospels at a mere hint of the 
audiences, whom he encouraged 
to make his speeches. And 
then suddenly he disappeared. 
Where once he stood, with 
his curling locks blown about 
by the breeze, there was an 
empty pedestal, and that was 
all that was left of the miracle 
that was Lloyd George. It is 
not worth while to inquire too 
narrowly as to the cause of 
his disappearance. True it is 
that he had given cause enough 
for the distrust of sensible 
men. He had blown hot and 
cold about Russia. One day 
he had refused to make peace 
with murder; another he had 
vaunted the bulging corn-bins 
of Russia. Worse than this, 
persuaded by MM. Venizelos and 
Zaharofi, he had attempted to 
declare war upon Turkey for 
the sake of Greece; and Mr 
Churchill, yielding to his en- 
thusiasm, had invited the aid 
of the Dominions. Now, per- 
haps these follies contributed 
to his destruction. They were 
not its efficient cause. Mr 
Lloyd George fell, as Aristides 
fell, because the fickle people 
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was tired of listening to his 
praises. And thus it is that 
democracy is never likely to 
achieve the ruin of this country. 
Its leaders cannot grow into 
tyrants, as they have grown 
elsewhere, and when they have 
exhausted the curiosity or the 
patience of the mob, they 
topple over into the mire, as 
the others have toppled, and 
they make room for a whole- 
some reaction. And however 
hard they work, they will 
never climb upon their pedestal 
again. They are no more to 
the taste of the people than is 
last week’s bread. 

Mr MacDonald is another 
demagogue who has suffered 
from the disappointed fury of 
his fellows. Not long since 
thousands were hymning how 
great he was and how good. 
Now there is none so poor to 
do him reverence. The people 
is tired of him. He was but a 
puppet, and the time has come 
to put him back into his box. 
No sooner did he ask the King 
to dissolve Parliament, no 
sooner was he dismissed by the 
electors, than those who had 
been active in his support 
began to ridicule or revile 
him. He, too, had received 
the reward which democracy 
gives to those who toady it. 
The censure, which began at 
the bottom, speedily rose to 
the top, and lately Mrs Snow- 
den, who speaks with authority, 
has been denouncing his leader- 
ship to listening Canada. That 
energetic lady has been telling 
our friends across the sea what 
she thinks about the Socialists 
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and their government. She re- 
peats the familiar story, which 
she is too wise to believe her- 
self, and which she should 
have been too wise to repeat, 
that the Socialists went out of 
office because the others were 
jealous of the good they were 
doing. So far is this from the 
truth, that the Socialists were 
sustained in office and given 
the fairest of fair play for 
some months by a House of 
Commons containing a large 
majority against them. And 
then, standing on surer ground, 
she deplores the leadership of 
Mr MacDonald. Indeed, he 
was ‘never a leader. His con- 
ception of leadership was to 
follow without a murmur any- 
body who refused to take his 
orders. He possessed the 
faculty, which belongs to some 
strange insects, of running back- 
wards or forwards as he would. 
Did the gentlemen from the 
Ciyde beckon him to the ex- 
treme left, he threw himself 
into their ranks with eagerness. 
Did the Communists transmit 
him an impudent message from 
Russia, he was all ears to re- 
ceive it. Or, on the other hand, 
did Mr Snowden and his wiser 
colleagues attempt to steady his 
opinion, he made a momentary 
return to sanity. But it is 
not by these twistings and 
turnings that a Minister arrives 
at leadership, and Mr Mac- 
Donald is rot likely to be 
invited to the seat of honour 
again. His followers have 
even made up their mind who 
Shall succeed him. 

But it is not for his failure 
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to lead that he will be con- 
demned. He will be con- 
demned because he has already 
led, or tried to lead, and 
because the mob is tired of 
him. And fortunate is it that 
the foolish and imperious people 
loves nothing so fervently as 
it loves change. Here, as we 
have said, is the safeguard of 
democracy. It is by continuity 
that a man attains to real 
power. In the old days, when 
an old-fashioned oligarchy was 
cloaked by the forms of demo- 
cracy, Gladstone and Disraeli 
followed one another according 
to the changing purposes of 
the electorate. This simple 
method no longer prevails. The 
idol must come off its perch 
at all costs, and the demagogue 
can remain in power only by 
the use of the wickedest instru- 
ment of politics yet invented— 
Terror. It was by Terror that 
Lenin “enjoyed”? a few years 
of tyranny. He removed from 
his path by death and torture 
all those who seemed incon- 
venient to him. Thus he re- 
tained the power which de- 
stroyed Russia, and dying, left 
nothing behind him except his 
name given to St Petersburg 
—a name which will not long 
survive him. The system of 
Communism, which he hoped 
to establish according to the 
gospel of Marx, perished be- 
fore him, perished with his 
approval and in the full know- 
ledge that Marxism was a 
doctrine only, which had no 
touch with practical life. In 
England such a leader as Lenin 
is impossible. The English, as 
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Sir Thomas Smith said in the 
time of Elizabeth, will not 
endure torture, and the torture 
which is inseparable from 
tyranny will always be in- 
tolerable to them. And since 
the leader of democracy can 
make himself tyrant only by 
the exercise of torture, he 
will not flourish in the unwilling 
soil of England. He may 
aspire to be a leader for a few 
years—that is the limit of his 
hope,—and then he will pass 
away, unpitied, into the limbo 
of broken toys and other dis- 
carded things. 


There is no man so simple 
that he cannot, if he have the 
skill, make an interesting story 
of his life. It matters not what 
a man does; it matters very 
much how he envisages the 
plain actions of his career. 
There is Thomas Bewick, for 
instance, the engraver, whose 
memoir, written a century ago, 
and now for the first time re- 
printed, is after its fashion a 
little masterpiece. Without 
self-consciousness, and with an 
evident truth, Bewick set down 
upon paper, for the amuse- 
ment of his daughter, what 
he thought were the important 
events of his life. By his 
selection you may know him. 
The odd things which he hap- 
pened to remember are not the 
events which would have stayed 
in many heads. They stayed 
in his. A country lad born 
and bred, he could not endure 
the close air of towns, and the 
sojourn that he made in London 
irked him bitterly. He loved 
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the sounds and the sights of 
the moors; he had a natural 
understanding of beasts and 
birds; and he put to the ex- 
cellent purpose of his art the 
visions of the countryside which 
had come to him in his boy- 
hood. The simplicity of his 
prose suited the subject of his 
discourse. Had he been a 
poet, he might have written 
some admirable Georgics. See, 
for instance, how well he de- 
scribes one common employ- 
ment of his boyhood. ‘‘ When 
the winter began somewhat to 
abate of its rigours,’ says he, 
“or in the early spring, it was 
a common job for me, before 
setting off to school, to rise 
betimes in the morning—as, 
indeed, I was always accus- 
tomed to do,—and equipt with 
an apron, an old dyking mitten, 
and a sharpened broken sickle, 
to set off amongstjthe whin- 
bushes, which were near at 
hand, to cut off their last 
year’s sprouts. These were 
laid into a corner till the even- 
ing, when I stript, and fell to 
work to ‘cree’ them with a 
wooden ‘mell’ in a_ stone 
trough, till the tops of the 
whins were beaten to the con- 
sistency of soft wet grass; 
and with this mess I fed the 
horses before I went to bed, 
or in the morning as occasion 
might require. They were shy 
of eating this kind of provender 
at first, and I was obliged to 
mix oats with it; but they 
soon became so fond of it 
that there was no need of aly 
mixture.” It is not much of 
a tale that he has to tell. The 
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point is that he selects the 
right words and the true 
rhythm for it, as by instinct. 
Though he was brought up 
to take delight in field sports 
of every kind, he was overtaken 
early in his life by a kind of 
scruple which made the tak- 
ing of life distasteful to bim. 
One day he caught a hunted 
hare in his arms, and ever after- 
wards he felt compassion for 
what he calls ‘“‘ dumb animals.” 
For many a year he found a 
certain pleasure at witnessing 
fights. He watched man-fights, 
dog-fights, and cock-fights, he 
tells us, without pity. Indeed, 
he admits that at cock-fights 
he ““was more entertained at 
seeing the wry faces, contor- 
tions, and agitations of the 
clowns who surrounded the 
cockpit, or circle, than he was 
with the cock-fighting.” But 
it was long before he felt dis- 
gusted at seeing men fight. 
“This, however,” he writes, 
“happened at last.”” And how 
it happened he tells us with 
his customary directness. ‘“‘ A 
travelling merchant,’ says he, 
“or respectable pedlar—a slim- 
made, genteel-looking man,— 
had perhaps forgotten himself 
over a glass, and not minded 
what company he was in. He 
could not, however, be long 
in such society without being 
insulted ; but, be that as it 
might, a fight ensued, in which 
the stranger was overmatched. 
I saw only the concluding part, 
and was extremely shocked, 
for the stranger was sitting 
propped up with his arms be- 
hind him, quite spent and 
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speechless, and looked like a 
corpse. After he had sat a 
short time in this helpless state, 
his opponent walked coolly up 
to him, and with a blow on the 
face or head laid him flat on 
the ground. I thought he was 
killed, at which I became so 
frantic with rage and indigna- 
tion that I believe, at the 
moment, if I had had a pistol 
at hand, I would have shot the 
sturdy barbarian.” It is not - 
a pretty story, but the phrase 
in which the pedlar is described 
—a slim-built, genteel-looking 
man—lifts it above the com- 
monplace. 

Though he gave his life 
willingly to work, Bewick had 
a discursive mind, which was 
ready to think about any- 
thing, and a discursive pen, 
which could not help putting 
his thoughts down upon paper. 
He held strong views about 
many difficult problems, which 
he half-understood, and he ex- 
pressed these views with a 
strength which increased with 
his ignorance. Living through 
the troublous times of the wars 
which came out of the French 
Revolution, he regarded Napo- 
leon as the liberator, and Pitt 
as the oppressor of honest men. 
He had a secret sympathy 
with the small cliques which 
believed that the strife to 
which flesh is heir might be 
composed by a few kind words. 
He confesses that from 1793 
to 1814, “‘a time of blood and 
slaughter,’ he calls it, “‘I fre- 
quently, by way of unbending 
the mind after the labours of 
the day, spent my evenings in 
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company with a set of staunch 
advocates for the liberties of 
mankind, who discussed the 
passing events mostly with the 
cool, sensible, and deliberate 
attention which the import- 
ance of the subject required. 
In partaking in these debat- 
ings, I now find I spent rather 
too much time. I fear it was 
useless ; for it requires little 
discernment to see that, where 
a man’s interest is at stake, he 
is very unwilling to hear any 
argument that militates against 
it.” Here is very good sense 
in the conclusion. Nor does 
it surprise us, for it is char- 
acteristic of Bewick that even 
in his most darkly nebulous 
passages good sense is always 
breaking through. 

With the same good sense 
he condemned the folly which 
had already been applauding 
the extension of the franchise. 
He was not a democrat in the 
modern sense. He did not 
believe that sanity dwelt in 
numbers only. ‘‘I never could 
agree in opinion,” he writes, 
“with the philanthropic and 
well - intentioned and honest 
Major Cartwright in his un- 
qualified scheme of universal 
suffrage, because I conceive 
that the ignorant and wicked 
ought to be debarred from 
voting for anything; they 
should neither be honoured 
with privileges nor employed 
in any office of public trust. 
. . - Could matters be so man- 
aged that none but sensible 
honest men should be allowed 
to vote, either for Members of 
Parliament, or for any public 
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functionary, the country would, 
in a short time, put on a very 
improved appearance.” Alas! 
this is a council of perfection 
which can never prevail. All 
the fancy franchises which the 
ingenuity of politicians could 
invent have never lifted our par- 
liamentary representation out 
of the mud. Our demagogues 
believe that the more names 
that are added to the electoral 
roll, the happier it is for the 
country which harbours them. 
It matters not to the dema- 
gogues that these supporters 
are depraved, ignorant, and 
mischievous. Numbers are the 
things that count, and every 
class of unfit voters that is en- 
franchised means, in the words 
of an eminent Minister, another 
milestone on the road of Pro- 
gress ! 

Bewick, wrong-headed as he 
often was, had no sympathy 
with such superstitions as this. 
Besides, he mixed with politi- 
cians seldom and regretfully. 
After all he was an artist, 
engrossed with his work, happy 
only if he could describe with 
graver and with pen the beasts 
and birds which he saw about 
him. As an artist he is per- 
haps out of fashion. The part 
which he played in the revival 
of wood-engraving cannot be 
disputed. And what is in- 
finitely to his credit, there is 
in his memoir no cant about 
Art (with a capital A). He 
writes always as a workman 
proud of his handicraft and 
careless of its reception. He 


disdained patronage, and feared 
no criticism. He lived always 
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in a world appropriate to his 
tastes and ambitions. In the 
atmosphere of London he could 
not breathe, and he would 
not have understood, if ever he 
had heard it, the chatter of the 
schools and clubs. It was not 
for him to be made a lion of, 
to become the wonder of fash- 
ionable society. When he went 
to London, it was not long 
before he found out his old 
schoolfellows. And his pages, 
unlike the pages of the modern 
memoirs, do not “ bristle with 
great names.” ‘‘ On the second 
day” after his arrival in 
London, so he tells the tale, 
“T fell in by chance with 
Sergeant Hymers in the Strand, 
who on seeing me seemed quite 
surprised. He held up both 


his hands—he looked — he 
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laughed — shook me by the 
hand over and over again, 
and seemed not to know how 
to be kind enough. He then 
took me back with him till he 
got dressed; and when this 
was done he made a very 
handsome appearance indeed.” 
That was an eminent encounter 
in the Strand, that place of 
strange meetings, and for 
Bewick at least it was a memory 
to be treasured. Indeed, the 
selecting hand of Bewick was 
seldom at fault, and for those 
who would see the portrait, 
simply drawn, of a simple 
craftsman, we cordially com- 
mend this handsome reprint, 
embellished (as it should be) 
with many a familiar wood- 
cut, and enthusiastically pre- 
faced by Mr Selwyn Image. 
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